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Industry Asked | 
To Cooperate on | 


Farm Problems 


INDEX 


Chairman Stone of Federal | 


Board Points to Growing 
Antagonism Caused by 


Mutual Misunderstanding | 
Says Marketing Act | 
Not Class Legislation 
Gives National Chamber of 
Commerce Resume of Ac- 
complishments of Board in 


Aiding Agriculture 





ATLantic City, N. J., May 1.—For many 
years there has been a growing antognism 
between farmers as a class and industry, 
based largely on misunderstanding of each 


other’s problems, and the Federal Farm | 


Board is working to lessen this condition, 
James C. Stone, chairman of the Board, 
said in an address here today at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Business men must show a sympathetic 
interest in the farm problem if this ob- 


jective is to be attained, he said, and it is! 


their duty and vitally to their interest to 


do so. ; 
While the Agricultural Marketing Act 


has been attacked as class legislation, Mr. | 


Stone said, it does not represent a new 
Government policy, as is evidenced by 


legislation for a tariff for industry, a| 


transportation act for railroads, a Federal 
reserve system for banks, and aid to the 
merchant marine. 

Opposes Corporation Farms 


He opposed corporation farming as a) 
An | 


solution of the agricultural problem. 
authorized summary of his address fol- 
lows in full text: } 

Your President has asked me to give to 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States a brief resume of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act and of the activities of the 
Farm Board under its terms. . 

The agricultural problem has been with 
us for many years, and inasmuch as it 
affects approximately one-third of our 
citizens and indirectly affects everyone, it 
is naturally of great importance and inter- 
est. 

Declared an Old Policy 

The act itself is held by many business | 
men to be class legislation. This is not} 
a new policy adopted by our Government, | 
but is one which has been the practice | 
for many years, dating back more than a 
century. It may be well for me briefly 


to call to the attention of the Chamber | 


some of the things our Government has | 
done for other lines of business and classes | 
in legislation previously enacted by the 
Congress, and I do this, not with any 
sense of criticism, but merely to remind 
you again of the fact that agriculture | 
has not been singled out by itself as a 
favored class. 

We have the tariff for industry, the 
transportation act for the railroads, the 
Federal reserve system for the banks, the 
immigration law and the eight-hour day 
for labor, and aid given to the shipping in- 
merchant 
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Occupational Advance of Negro | Russian Gasoline 


Is Revealed in National Survey 





Shown to Be Losing in Old-time Pursuits But 


HE .Negro is experiencing a change in 
occupational opportunities, according 
to information supplied May 1 by the 


|Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 


of Labor. 

The data, made available to the Bureau 
in a survey of the economic status of the 
Negro conducted a few months ago by 
T. J. Woofter Jr., of the University of 
| North Carolina, shows that the colored 
man is losing ground in agriculture, some 
of the skilled trades and municipal em- 
ployment in the South, as a waiter or 
| barber in both South and North, and as 
a doorman or apartment house janitor in 
the East. But he is said to be gaining 
ground in the mechanical industries of 
the South and North, especially steel, au- 
tomobile, and transportation. He is also 
forging ahead in business and as an em- 
ploye of business houses in both South 
and North, in municipal employment in 
the North, and in domestic service in sub- 
urbs of large cities and smaller cities not 
hitherto penetrated by Negroes. 


Unemployed Advised 
_ To Place No Faith in 


~ Communist Theories 
Representative Fish Says 
Country Will Not Tolerate 
Spread of Doctrines Di- 
| rected From Moscow 


Boston, Mass., May 1.—‘There can be 


no possible basis of compromise between | 


our republican form of government and 
communism,” Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of Garrison, N. Y., Chairman of the House 
Committee for the Investigation of Com- 


|; munist Propaganda, declared here today 


in an address before a _ patriotic 
meeting at Boston Common. 
Advocating the enactment by Congress 
of old age-pension laws, adequate retire- 
ment provisions and adequate laws deal- 
ing with the unemployment situation, Rep- 
resentative Fish asserted that “there 
should be no cause of complaint by the 
American wage earners who have helped 
to build the prosperity of the Nation.” 


mass 


|The unemployed can place no hope in 


communism, he said. 


} Destiny of Republic 
Mr. Fish’s address follows in full text: | 


We have met here this afternoon to 
testify, by our presence, to our faith in 
American institutions and to our re- 
Ours is a 
government by the consent of the gov- 
erned, wherein each citizen is 
and supreme. The United States of 
is the oldest republic in existence, and 
represents the ideals ahd aspirations of 
countless millions of oppressed people 


; throughout the world. 


We Americans believe that it is an in- 
heritance worth preserving. It is only 
in the morning of its glorious destiny dnd 





marine. I am bringing this to your at- 

tention merely to emphasize the fact that 

this policy was adopted by our Govern- | 

ment before legislation, such as the Agri- | 

cultural Marketing Act, was passed pri-| 

marily in the interest of agriculture. 
Sales Agencies Encouraged 


Strictly in accordance with the policy 
laid down by Congress the Board has en- | 
couraged the organization and develop- |} 
ment of national farmer-owned and con-} 


trolled sales agencies for commodities 
marketed nationally and internationally, 


and from the result of this encourage- 
ment seven national sales agencies of this | 
character have been created by the co-/} 
operatives. | 

I will use the Farmers National Grain | 
Corporation as an illustration as to how 
these national sales agencies operate. The 
corporation has 25 stockholders. These} 
stockholders are farmer-owned and far- | 
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Rail Wage Reduction | 


Modified in Britain | 


National Board Finds Proposed | 
Cuts Too Drastic 


The British National Wages Board has 
ruled that a wage and salary cut aimed to 
save the four British railroad groups a 
total of $47,000,000 in one year was too 
drastic, and has substituted its own figures 
to modify the reduction to $20,000,000, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
May 1. 

Every department of the railroads will 
be affected, the Department says, with 
the exception of the shopmen. Applica- 
tion for wage reductions in this class are 
anticipated, however, which will, if 
granted, increase the total cut to ap- 
proximately $25,000,000. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Proposals of Britain’s four railroad 
groups to effect wage and salary cuts, 
totaling approximately $47,000,000 in one 
year, as part of a current retrenchment 
policy, have been pared down by the Brit- 
ish National Wages Board to $20,000,000, 
according to information received by the 
Department of Commerce from the office 
of its Commercial Attache in London. 


Holds Cut Too Drastic 


The National Wages Board. the function 
of which is to examine and pass upon 





proposed savings to industry through 
wage reduction in Great Britain, rule 
that, in the case of the railroads, the 


Suggested cut was too drastic and has 
now substituted its own figure. 

The total annual wage bill of the Brit- 
ish railroads is approximately $552,000,000. 
The proposed cut will affect practically | 
every department of the railroads, with 
the exception of the shopmen, who, in 
the matters of wage arbitration, come un- 
der the Industrial Court. This group i 
unaffected by the present award. It is 
anticipated in London, however, that the 
companies will make representations to 
the Industrial Court for wage reductions | 
in this class totaling more than $4,000,000. | 
If this is granted, the wage cuts will total | 
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}ican flag at the same time. 
| seeks to destroy American democracy and 


we propose to see that it is not impaired 


}or endangered by false or vicious propa- 


ganda and revolutionary activities of com- 
munists, taking their orders from Soviet 
Russia. 

We are not here to protest against the 
soviet form of government in Russia—that 
is not a matter which concerns the Amer- 
ican people. We have no right to inter- 
fere with the kind of government set up 
in any foreign land, but we resent any 
alien interference with our own domestic 
institutions, and will not tolerate the 
spread of revolutionary communism in the 
United States inspired and directed from 
Moscow and aimed at the heart of our 
government and the safety and happiness 
of our people. 

“Irrepressible Conflict” 

The United States has very properly not 
recognized Soviet Russia, nor will it do so 
as long as the Communist International— 
the creature of Lenin—with its headquar- 
ters at Moscow, continues to send its rev- 
olutionary agents into this country to sow 
the seeds of class hatred, atheism and 
world revolution. 

There can be no possible basis of com- 
promise between our republican form of 
government and communism. There is an 
irrepressible conflict between Americanism 
and communism. No communist can be 
a loyal American citizen. He can not give 
allegiance to the red flag and to the Amer- 
Communism 


on 
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sovereign | 


America, although only 155 years of age, | 


Gaining in Newer Employments 


Further information furnished by the 
Bureau follows: 


There has been a double movement 


since 1910 in the Negro’s industrial posi- | 
south- | 


‘tion, the study disclosed. In the 
ern cities white men have been compet- 
(ing for the skilled work Negroes formerly 


did there and Negroes have moved north- | 


ward, entering a wide range of urban oc- 
cupations. By 1920 about a third of the 
Negro population was in cities, and the 
1930 census shows an even larger propor- 
tion. 

Factors Involved 

The indications are that the movement 
observed from 1910 to 1920 has continued 
through the last decade, and that, on the 
whole, the Negroes have been retained in 
the jobs and plants which they entered 
during the World War. 

The factors tending to make the 
gro’s position worse are said to be popu- 
lation pressure exerted by the whites in 
the South, Mexicans in the Southwest and 
Middle West, and foreign born elsewhere, 
political attitudes in the South, closure 
of many unions to Negroes, “blind alley” 
jobs, lack of technical training, substitu- 
tion of machinery for men, prejudice, the 


unwillingness of white workers to mix 

with the colored, and the inability of, 
plants to provide separate facilities. 

Favorable Factors | 

The favorable factors which may be 

;mentioned, on the other hand, are: The 


good record made by colored workers so 
far, their gradual acquisition of skill on 
the job and their attainment of seniority 
rights, the establishments of trade and 
‘continuation schools, the possession of po- 
|litical rights in the North, the changing 
attitudes of some unions, the opening up 
of new industries and new occupations to 
which the white workers have no priori 
claim, the establishment of employment 
services especially interested in placing 
Negroes, and the growth of Negro busi- 
nesses and of white businesses serving 
Negroes. 

Constructive programs designed to fit 
the Negro more efficiently into the indus- 
trial system must take account of these 
factors. Mr. Woofter makes the follow- 
ing suggestions in his survey as to what 
such programs might include: 

The application of the quota system to 
Mexican immigrants might protect the 
Negro from the special competition he 
meets in the Southwest and the Mid-West. 

The situation as to unions should be 
bettered by a more effective policy on 
the part of the American Federation of 


J 
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Lower Silver Values 


Hurt Chinese Trade 


American Consul Reports on 
Reduced Earning Power 
Of Consuming Masses 


The decrease in the value of silver com- 
pels the Chinese to pay more in labor 
and produce in exchange for the same 
gold values, and it will take a considerable 
period before the earning power of the 
consuming masses can adjust itself to the 
lower value of silver, F. P. Lockhart, 
American Consul General at Hankow, 
; China, declared in a report to the Ameri- 
can Minister at Peiping, just made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Lockhart’s report follows ia 
text: 

Money to the average Chinese means 
Silver in some form. 
tion in the value of silver has stimulated 
excess speculation in exchange, thus plac- 
ing obstacles in the way of legitimate 
trade. There is already apparent an in- 
clination to fix prices on 
as was done in certain 


full 


European coun- 


tries in post-war days, silver having really | 


become a commodity that is bartered at 
its current value for other commodities. 
A lower gold value of silver would nat- 
urally tend to further an increase in 
Chinese exports to gold standard coun- 
tries, but this has not been the case in 
this consular district. 

Merchants are more and more inclined 
to value their native goods on a gold 
basis even though their prices are quoted 
in silver, and, when it is remembered that 
a@ silver dollar is a silver dollar to the 
Chinese regardless of its changing gold 
value, it is easy to understand his desire 
to hold for higher silver prices made pos- 
sible by a falling exchange, even though 
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FEDERAL SCIENTIST OFFERS BASIS 
FOR NEW SYSTEM OF WORLD TIME Additional Research 





Proposes International S*;nal Service in Micro-seconds 
By Means oj; Wireless Waves 





By F. 
Geophysical 


Supervising Engineer, 


HE following signal time service # 

offered for consideration as a basff 
for the establishment of a system of 
international or world time, the impor- 
tant need for which is daily becoming 
increasingly evident. 

That our basis of physical measure- 
ment rests upor determination of mass, 
space and time is idiomatic. Standard 
units of mass and space may be made 
available and compared without much 
effort,—witness our standardization lab- 
oratories. In many physical measure- 
ments, however, a standard unit of time, 
which in three dimensional space cannot 
be carried about as a standard gram or 
centimeter, is of utmost importance. 
quire synchronous observations are also 
arated pointS under the present system 
are not practical and cannot be made 
except at great expense. 

A zero line so to speak from which to 
measure time everywhere at the same 
unit intervals does not exist. Phenom- 


ena under present conditions which re- 
quire synchronous observations are also 
| difficult to make with a high degree of 

accuracy, The second, which once was 


W. Lee 


Section, Bureau of Mines 


thought to meet our needs as the small- 
est unit of time, has become an inordi- 
nately long interval for many physical 
measurements and one millionth of a 
second or microsecond now often proves 
a more convenient unit. “Simultaneous 
time’ observations to an accuracy of 
at least one microsecond would be very 
acceptable at the present moment in 
many time measurements. 

While the signal time service as ren- 
dered by the Naval Observatory has been 
effective it has one great fault in that 
it is not functioning continuously. An 
improvement of major importance would 
be secured if its service could take the 
form of a continuously emitted electro- 
magnetic or wireless wave with a cycle 
adjusted to constancy by proper as- 
tronomical coincidences and corrections 

The frequency or wave length selected 
for a service of this nature should be one 
which always would insure _ positive 
transmission, preferably of the order of 
12 kilocycles or a wave length of about 
| 25,000 meters. This could also be sup- 
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Ne- 


The recent fluctua- | 


a gold basis | 


Landed in Brazil 


Shipment Viewed as Effort to 
Develop Nation as a Mar- 
ket for Soviet 


| 
| 


N “EXPERIMENTAL” shipment, 
~4 consisting of more than 16,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline and kerosene from Rus- 
sia, has been landed recently in Brazil, 
the consignee declaring that introduc- 
tion of Soviet oil throughout the Latin 
republic and installation of pumps is 
planned, according to advices received 
by the Department of Commerce, made 
public in a statement May 1. 

Brazil is a fairly important market 
for American petroleum and purchases 
a good part of her requirements from 
the United States, it was stated orally 
; at the Minerals Division of the Depart- 
ment, purchasing in 1930 more than 
1,700,000 barrels of gasoline and kero- 
sene from the United States valued at 
more than $12,000,000, according to the 
Division. The Department's statement 
| relative to the Russian shipment fol- 
lows in full text: 

Oil from the Soviet union, consisting 
of 11,900 barrels of gasoline and 2,400 
| of kerosene, were recently unloaded in 
Santos, Brazil, and 2,500 barrels of 

gasoline trom that country have been 
landed in Paranagua, according to Bra- 
| zilian trade reports contained in a dis- 
patch from Consul General Claude I. 
Dawson at Rio de Janeiro, made public 
by the Commerce Depariment. 

A Norwegian vessel is reported to 
have been employed in transporting the 
| Oil from Russia to Brazil. The ship's 
captain is quoted as stating that he had 
loaded a large quantity of gasoline and 
kerosene at Batum in January, that he 
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Higher Education 
Urged to Conform 


i 





oe 


‘Conference of Educators 


To Social Evolution 


WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, MAY 2, 1931 


| 
| 


jlems in hydrology, and a symposium of | 


Scientists Told =| Farm Board Joins |Receent Chan 


Of Developments 


In Many Fields 


Progress in Research on Ra- 
dio, Hydraulics, Rivers, 
And Glaciers Considered 
As Conference Closes 





Recording of Glacial 
Recession Is Sought 


Ice Formations Declared to Be 
Important Factor in the In- 
dustrial Growth of Cities in 
Certain Sections 


Remarkable recessions of American 
glaciers with possibility of their vanishing 
in the remote future, Government prob- 


views on time signals featufed the ses- 


|sions of the American Geophysical Union | 
‘The concluding meetings were | 


on May 1. 

held in the National Academy of Science 

building at Washington, with various Gov- 

ernment officials as well as scientists in 

private fields joining in the programs. 
Glacial Recordings. 

Dr. Francois E. Matthes, of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, told the section on hydrog- 
raphy that the United States should 
emulate the example of Europe by setting 
up an agency for the systematic record- 


| ing of glacier measurements in this coun- 


try. He recommended that this work 
when undertaken should be in charge of 
the section of hydrology of the American 
Geophysical Union just as the similar sec- 
tion of the International Union of Geod- 


esy and Geophysics is the agency that 
| Carries it on abroad. 
The reports of the American section, 


| Told That Instruction for | 


| Parenthood Should Be 


Adopted by Colleges 


| Lirrre Rock, ArK., May 1.—Failure of 
| higher education in the United States to 
; rid itself of “outworn symbols of an ed- 
| ucation” no longer useful to meet modern 
| needs makes it necessary to press the 
movement of parent instruction, Dr. W. 
Carson Rrvvegr., Director of. Education 
for the Office of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior, declared in an address 
here today at the opening session of the 


National Conference on Parent Education. | 


| The conference is being held for two 
| days at the call of William John Cooper, 
| Federal Commissioner of Education. 

entire theme of the conference is to dis- 


| of education. Dr. Cooper, in a coast-to- 
| coast broadcast from San Diego, Calif., 
over the National Broadcasting Company, 
greeted the conference and stressed the 


cial life in America. 
State Organizations 


_ The evening session was given over en-| 
tirely to an address by Dr. Harry E. Bar-| 


nard, Director of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 
He pointed out that the only way to make 
effective the recommendations of the re- 
cent child welfare investigation sponsored 
by President Hoover was for each State 
| to set up its own State White House Con- 
' ference and apply itself to problems pe- 
culiar to itself. He said 11 States have 
already organized and the enthusiasm is 
heartening. 

Dr. Barnard interpreted aspects of the 
Children’s Charter which are of especial 
interest to parents. 
a home environment which provides for 
the child’s needs, such as those involved 
in his safety, privacy, play, growth and 
physical development, education, and ar- 
tistic appreciation, he said. 
| New Social Order 
} Other speakers stressed the changing 
|background of the American home and 
; family life. Modern economic conditions 
| with the numerous inventions and labor 
| saving devices, the congestion of the mod- 
{ern city with its increasing apartment life, 
and the accompanying complexities 
brought about by these swift changes, it 
was explained, makes parental education 
necessary to social and family stability. 

Speakers on this theme were Lawrence 
K. Frank, New York City; Arthur M. 
Harding, director of extension education, 
| University of Arkansas; Joy Elmer Mor- 


| sociation and chairman of the National 
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| Jn Air ‘Bumps’ Sought 
| SS .. 
| 


Data on Structural Strain on 
Planes Declared Incomplete 


Further research to determine the strain 
}on an airplane resulting from shocks en- 
countered in “bumpy air” is recommended 
| by the National Advisory Committee for 
| Aeronautics in a report made public May 
|1 outlining the data secured in a pre- 
liminary study of this problem. 

Thunder storms and line squalls, with 
|which are associated vertical wind cur- 
jrents of high velocity, should be avoided 
by commercial aircraft, the report warns, 
and adequate weather service should be 
provided. Development of a combined air- 
speed meter and accelerometer (an in- 
|strument which measures the rate of 
change of speed of a force) is recom- 
| mended “so that exact relationships be- 
) ween the speeds and accelerations can 
| be established over a long period of op- 
|} eration on any airplane.” 

“Bumps” 
port warns, 

ance” 
plane to structural loads which the wings 
must be designed to withstand. Only a 
small amount of information has been 


are of “considerable impor- 


importance of developing a program of | 
parent education to meet the changed so-| 


; ascertain 


published annually through the American 
Geophysical Union, thus would become 


| the medium to which students of glaciology 
| and climatology the world over would turn | 


for the record of American glaciers. 
Importance of Glaciers. 

He pointed out that the glacier inher- 
ently is the source of a stream and in some 
mountain regions constitutes the princi- 
pal sources of water supply upon whose 
continued existence welfare and industrial 
development largely depends. He said 
it is of practical and economic import to 
fluctuations of glaciers. He 
characterized glaciers as extremely sensi- 


| tive registers of climatic variations often 
| Showing those variations more vividly than 


} 


| 
| 
| 


The | 


cuss the whole problem of this new phase | 





| 
| 





experienced in flying, the re- | 


since they subject the commercial ! 


secured about the effect of these wind cur- | 


rents, however, and the data obtained so 
far cannot be called sufficiently exten- 
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| would cease to exist in 410 years, 


streams or vegetation. 

i “The Uaite@ States has at no ‘time in 
the past made any large contribution to 
the international record of glacier meas- 
urements,” he said. 
of small glaciers in the Rocky Mountains 
and on the Casacade Range and there are 
innumerable glaciers, large and small, in 
Alaska. Whereas the glaciers south of the 
Canadian boundary are mostly small, those 
in Alaska are developed on a large scale.” 


Studies in Northwest 

In the Pacific Northwest, he said, a 
good beginning has been made with an- 
nual measurements by volunteers on 
Mount Hood and Mount Rainier. The 
records of the research of the Maramas, 
a mountaineering club of Portland, Orge., 
showing that the Eliot glacier on the 
northeast side of Mount Hood, an ice 
tongue of two and a half miles, receded 
30 feet in 1926 but since then has been 
stationary in ice front. 

The Ladd and Coe glaciers on Mount 
Hood remained essentially unchanged in 
length during 1929 and 1930, he said. En- 
tirely different is the record of the Nis- 
qually glacier on Mount Rainier, more 
than four and a half miles long and 
typical of the 11 main glaciers on that 
peak, he said, as it has been in constant 
recession since 1857. The National Park 
Service measurements show Nisqually’s 


| terminus receded 748 feet in the 11 years 
Article VII calls for |} 


1918-1929, with a mean annual recession 
of 68 feet. The total recession for the 
72 years from 1857 to 1929 is practically 
three quarters of a mile, he said. 

Extent of Recession 


“This is truly a startling figure,” Dr 
Matthes said. “If recession should con- 
tinue at the same mean rate of 41 feet 


a year for 72 years, the Nisqually glacier 
or at 
the same mean rate of 68 feet a year for 
the last 11 years, the glacier would van- 
ish in 357 years.” 

He said it is highly improbable it would 
utterly vanish even in a longer period 
because the rate of recession may diminish 
as higher altitudes are reached. 

The Nisqually glacier’s rapid recession, 
he said, is at the present time of special 
interest and concern as the city of Ta- 
coma, Wash., depends upon the Nisqually 


gan, editor of the National Education As- | River, which issues from the glacier, for 


its hydroelectric power, and the river has 
shown an alarming decrease in discharge 
in recent years. He suggested that the 
Forest Service and the National Park 
Service cooperate in measuring American 
glaciers. 

In the symposium on time signals, spon- 
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Wheat Conference 


| Samuel R. McKelvie to Attend 
International Meeting on 
Problem of Surplus 











EGARDLESS of results, the confer- 
ence of representatives of wheat 
exporting countries in London May 18 
probably will lead to a better under- 
standing of the difficulties caused by 
| the wheat surplus and of what must be 
done to meet them, the Federal Farm 
Board stated May 1 in announcing that 
Samuel R. McKelvie, a member of the 
Board, will represent it at the confer- 
ence. 

The Board added that participation 
in the conference does not change its 
recommendation to United States farm- 
ers to reduce production of wheat to 
domestic demand. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Federal Farm Board has desig- 
nated Samuel R. McKelvie, member of 
the Farm Board, to attend the confer- 
ence of representatives from the prin- 
cipal wheat exporting countries, which 
will be held at Canada House, London, 

| beginning May 18, to consider the world 
wheat surplus situation. Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor, of the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, California, will ac- 
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Federal Employes 
To Get Pay Increases 
Only as Law Requires 


Policy in Regard to Salaries 
Is to Be Applied Through- 
out Government Service, 
White House Announces 


The policy of the Administration for, 


the present at least is to make no in- 
creases in the salaries of employes of the 
| Federal Government except when required 
by law, it was stated orally May 1 at the 
White House on behalf of President 
Hoover. 

The policy will apply not only to em- 
ployes of the Government in Washington, 
{but to all employes throughout the Fed- 
eral Service, it was explained. 

The policy of increasing the pay of em- 
ployes only as required by law has been 


observed for some time, it was said at the, 


White House. 
Number Is Increased 


tee, and will cor 
siderable number of employes for whom 
there has been slack of work for some 
time, it was said. The number of em- 
ployes has been materially increased by 
virtue of the public works program. 
Previous announcement of the adoption 
of such a policy in the Departments of 
Justice and the Interior by the Attorney 
General, William D. Mitchell, and Secre- 
tary Ray Lyman Wilbur, was followed 
May 1 by a Similar declaration on behalf 
of the Navy Department by Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 
Following the example of other Federal 


departments, the Department of the Navy | 


will not grant “wholesale promotions” to 
members of its office forces in the field 
and in Washington, Assistant Secretary 
Jahncke announced orally. 

Whether such a policy will be placed in 
effect generally throughout the field has 
'not been determined yet, it was explained 
by F. S. Curtis, the Chief Clerk, but the 
desirability of taking similar action in the 
case of the 38,000 workers at various shore 
stations is being given consideration at 
the present time. 

Individual Promotions 

“Individual cases of merit will be given 
consideration,” Assistant Secretary Jahncke 
declared, “for the Navy Department is 
not attempting to remove the incentive 


for personal progress among its employes. | 
increases | 


Routine promotions, involving 
in pay, will not be made, however. Such 
a step is in keeping with out general pol- 
icy of running the Navy as economically 
and efficiently as possible.” 
Additional information made 
at the Department follows 
Convening of local wage boards al va- 
rious shore stations was postponed last 
August in an effort to relieve unemploy- 
ment and stabilize labor conditions. Con- 


available 


| 
sequently the 1930 wage scale has been | 
continued into the current year and gen- | 


eral increases in the pay of laborers and 
workmen at Navy yards have not occurred 
since last Summer 
Many Employes Affected 
Expense incurred by the researches of 
the wage boards was saved the Govern- 
ment by this action last year and about 
40,000 employes were affected by the con- 
tinuance of the 1930 wage scales 
Three rates of pay are maintained for 
various classes of workmen at the shore 
stations and promotion from the lower 
grades has not been prohibited through 
administrative orders up to the present 
time. It is possible, however, thal some 


[Continued 


BEING UTILIZED 


on Page 2, Column 6.) 


AS NEW METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


Synchronization Said to Offer to Millions Educational 


Opportunities Hitherto Unavailable 


HE sound picture now is a new force 

in education in its purely special- 
ized sense, it was announced orally 
May 1 on behalf of the United States 
Office of Education. 

Educational opportunities hitherto un- 
attainable for millions of citizens, espe- 
cially those living in rural areas and 
small towns, are now available, it was 
explained. Additional information made 
available follows: 

Much has been 
educational value 


of the general 
of moving pictures 
even though they are primarily com- 
mercial. Aside from this, scientific re- 
search with them, especially accelerated 
since the talking pictures have appeared, 
has gone forward until an outstanding 
electric firm has produced a series which 
is essentially educational. 

A recent demonstration in Washing- 
ton, D. C., before a group of college 
and university representatives.was given. 


said 


to show the progress in educational film 
production and to illustrate the variety 
of programs, lectures, musicales, science 


demonstrations, and classroom proce- 
dure available after a long period of 
research. 

Educators in all parts of the United 
States, recognizing the significance of 
the talking picture as an adjunct to 
education, have cooperated with the edu- 
cational department of a pioneer sound 
picture producer and are working out a 
systematic program, A number of pic- 
tures have been produced. ‘The whole 
educational program is being conceived 
in harmony with prevailing educational 
standards and practices. 

As the program developed, specialists 
in the Office of Education were ap- 
proached for suggestions. One of the 


| 
| 
| 
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The Government is keeping in the serv- | 
ue to do so, a can-; 





ges 
In Trade Practice 


~ Rules Explained 


Commissioner | Humphrey 
Declares No Alteration in 
Federal Policy Toward In- 
dustry Is Involved 


Legal Reasons Cited 
As Cause of Revision 





Fraudulent Practices of More 
Than 1,000 Concerns Said 
To Have Been Stopped in 
Year by Cooperative Plan 





WHITE SuLPHUR SprinGs, W. Va., May 1, 
—Recent suggested changes in trade prac- 
tice rules previously approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission were made because 
of legal questions raised regarding certain 
approved rules and not because of any 
change in policy on the part of the Com- 
| mission, Commissioner W. E. Humphrey 
declared in an address here today before 
the National Association of Flat Rolled 
Steel Manufacturers. 


“I wish to emphasize that the Federal 
Trade Commission has no power to change 
any rule of any industry,” Mr. Humphrey 
asserted. “This is beyond the power of the 
Commission. They are the rules of the 
industry and the industry alone can 
change them. The Commission can only 
suggest changes. It is for the industry 
to say whether it will accept such 
changes.” 

The Commissioner denied that either 
the President or the Attorney General 
had caused anv change in the Commis- 
sion’s policy. He said that the Commis- 
sion had never received any suggestion 
‘or intimation from the White House or 
the Department of Justice about chang- 
ing the rules. His address follows in full 
text: 

The Federal Trade Commission believes 
that the most effective way to prevent 
unfair competition is in cooperation with 
honest business. In the present policy of 
cooperation, the Trade Practice Confer- 
ence is an important part. One of the 
most effective ways to protect the public 
and the honest competitor is for the Com- 
mission to help business help itself, to free 
itself of any unfair and misleading prac- 
| tice. The Trade Practice Confererze may 
| be defined as a method of cooperation of 
the Comnnission with an industry as a whole 
It is a methed 
whereby industry may voluntarily achieve 
decency rather than by having decency 
thrust upon it through litigation. 


Calling of Conference 


| The Trade Practice Conference Division 
has been greatly developed during the last 
few years. When an industry shows the 
necessity for a conference, the Commis- 
sion calls a conference of such industry, 
and one of the commissioners presides at 
such conference. The Commission never 
calls a conference and it never urges upon 
any industry the holding of such confer- 
ence. The industry itself must make the 
request, and show the necessity for such 
action before the Commission will author- 
ize the holding of such conference. 

| The Commissioner presides only in a 
|friendly and advisory capacity. He is 
| there only for the purpose of making such 
suggestions as may be helpful to the in- 
dustry. It is a conference of the indus- 
try and those composing it control it and 
may discuss any question they wish, and 
; adopt any rule or regulation they desire. 
After such rules are adopted, they are sub- 
mitted to the Commission for its approval 
or rejection. 

The question naturally arises as to what 
the effect is of the approval of these rules 
by the Federal Trade Commission. This 
question is asked oftener than any other 
with reference to the Trade Practice Con- 


|} to clean its own house, 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 3.] 


Pav at Hoover Dam 
Under Investigation 


Labor Department Told Wage 
Is Below Prevailing Seale 


Protests that the wages paid workmen 
on the Boulder Canyon project are below 
| the prevailing rate have been received at 
}the Department of Labor, which is en- 
deavoring to check up on the situavfon by 
{telegraph and will “use its good offices” 
to obtain pay for the employes at the 
normal rates, it was stated orally May 1 
at the Department. 

The Department has been informed in 
communications from the Hoover Dam vi- 
cinity that carpenters employed on the 
development are receiving less than others 
in the region and that common laborers 
are being paid $3.50 per day instead of the 
$4 average. 

While the Department can take no defi- 
nite remedial measures, it will use its in- 
fluence in the case, it was pointed out. 
The Davis-Bacon “prevailing wage law,” 
which went into effect April 3, applies 
only to public buildings, it was stated, and 
would not cover the project. 

State authorities of Nevada have not 
filed protests with the Department re- 
garding the wages, it was stated. 


Radio Commission Defers 
|Action on Lottery Programs 


The Federal Radio Commission tempo- 
|rarily has deferred consideration of the 
; request of the American Newspaper Pub- 
jlishers Association that it forbid the 
broadcasting of lottery or gift enterprise 
programs over radio stations, and as yet 
has been unable to arrive at a decision 
as to its power in the issue, it was stated 
orally May 1, at the Commission 

The Legal Division of the Commission, 

to which the request was referred, has 
presented to the Commission an opinion 
in which it questions the Commissicn’s 
authority to promulgate such a regulation, 
it was stated. This was based on the 
stipulation in the Radio Act of 1927, 
strictly prohibiting the Commission from 
exercising a power of censorship over 
| radio programs. 
;| Action was deferred, however, at the 
request of Vice Chairman E. O. Sykes, who 
declared he wished to study the mattey 
in greater detail. af 
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Industry Asked | 


_ To Cooperate on 
Farm Problems 


ee ce 
Chairman Stone of Federal | 


Board Points to Growing | 
Antagonism Caused 





by | 
Mutual Misunderstanding | 
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General Decrease 
In Exports Shown 


Decline in Shi 
“Less Than Other Con- 
tinents for Quarter 


United States export sales to Asia in 
1931 are holding up better than those to 
other continents, according to a geo- 
graphical analysis of foreign trade for the 
first quarter of the year issued May 1 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Exports to Asia during the quarter have 

own a decline in valuation of 27 per 
cent as compared to the same period of 
1930 while shipments to Europe have de- 





| 


pments to Asia | 


VIRGINIA LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL HIGHWAY 
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Right to Search 
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Persons Is Defined 


| Action Based on Suspicion That | 


Liquor Is Possessed Held | 
Illegal in Missouri | 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 1. | 


The search of persons “when there is | 
nothing but a suspicion that such persons 


| have intoxicating liquor in the pockets” 
|is illegal, 
jhas advised Prosecuting Attorney E. A. 


t Attorney General's Office | 


McDonald of Princeton, Mo. 
“No search of the person or seizure of | 


}any article found thereon can be made,” | 


it is explained by the opinion, “on mere 


Patents at Issue 
In Supreme Court 


Langmuir Tube, Owned by 
General Electric Com- 
pany, Claimed Not Pat- 
entable Over Prior Art 


The Supreme Court of the United 


States, May 1, began the consideration of 


; + | creased 34 per cent and those to South | 5 suspicion that the person is violating the y ; ny 
Gan, are owned br approximately 230,000 | America 47 per cent, according to the. annette NATIONAL e ee \w a ~ on oan a the iH sow Htigation over the valley of the latter 
’ ibe oS ie .jq. | analysis, which reveals the following addi- — XS, Pee to possession, unless and until the alleged! . ering the vacuu 
farmers, producing grain. These associa= | iio) j ahs & \avaiee Farm : ; . = Langmuir patent covering the vacuum 
tions control 2,500 country elevators. tional information: j NG Cemetery offender is in custody under a warrant; “angmuir patent covering te niversal 
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The Farmers National buys in the open | 
market from its members or receives the) 
grain and sells it on a commission basis. | 

There is a distinct difference between | 
the objective of the Farmers National and | 
that of any other grain merchant. — 
latter naturally tries to buy his grain as} 
cheaply as he can and sell as high as he | 
can. The corporation bids for its mem-| 
bers’ grain as high as it possibly can.| 
Although the price of grain has been low | 
the past season, it is my belief its influence | 
has increased the price at least 7 to 10) 
cents per bushel. 

Defends Loan Policy 


The loaning of money by the Farm | 
Board under the Agricultural Marketing | 
Act has been severely criticized Irom some | 
quarters and I think it well for me to tell | 
you why I believe it is necessary for the 
Farm Board to perform this service. | 

It has been the policy of the Farm! 
Board to encourage all cooperatives to| 
use the commercial banks and Federal in- | 
termediate credit banks to the fullest ex- 
tent, and a large part of the money} 
loaned by the Farm Board has been sup- | 
plemental to loans obtained from these | 
sources. 

Before the Board makes a loan, the co- | 
operative is required to furnish a finan- 
cial statement, its past experience and 
management is checked, and, after the | 
loan is made, the management and poli- | 
cies must be approved by the Board until | 
the loan is repaid. 

During prolonged depression such as 
exists at the present time, when there is | 
no profit from many agricultural opera- 
tions, country loans have a tendency to 
become frozen through a lack of annual 
liquidation. Under such conditions the 
revolving fund of the Farm Board is of 
inestimable benefit in assisting in crop 
movement by commodity financing. 


Higher Call Money Rates. 


Another illustration of the need of Gov- 
ernment financing to supplement com- 
mercial financing is the condition which 
existed during the inflation period of in- 
dustrial stocks. In that period — demand 
for money became so great that call money 
rates advanced to an unprecedented high 
point causing the surpluses of many coun- 
try banks to be invested in this way. The 
result was that many country bankers 
were not able to properly finance their 
agricultural customers. 

The Farm Board, through its knowledge | 
of agricultural outlook conditions by rea- 
son of its contacts, is in position to in-| 
terpret crop outlook reports and the pos- | 
sibilities in various crops. The Board in-| 
vites and seeks the cooperation of bank-| 
ers and business men in interpreting these | 
facts to the farmers. | 

We feel that one of the greatest evils 
in relation to the marketing of farm | 
commodities is the wide fluctuation of the | 
price level from year to year. 

Some business men seem to think cor- 
poration farming is the best way to 
remedy some of agriculture’s ills, but I 
do not think it wise to advocate any sys- 
tem which will tend to eliminate the in- 
dividual farm unit. The object of cor- 
poration farming is the concentration into 
larger units, which tends to reduce over- | 
head costs and promote more efficient 
production, but this theory applies more 
aptly to the wheat section of the country 
than to any other, and it is my firm con- 
viction that the same results can be ob- 
tained by maintaining the farm family 
and adopting a collective selling system. 

Some of the most vital things to re- 
habilitate agriculture will have to be done 
by the farmer himself. This applies par- 
ticularly to farm planning and production 
costs. No system can be devised which 
will make farming profitable to the im- 
efficient farmer. 

The general conception of the average 
business man in regard to cooperative 
marketing is that a cooperative ass cia- 
tion is organized to set aside the law of 
supply and demand. Any association run 
on that basis will fail. The objectives 
are to collect the commodity from the 
individual grower, grade and properly 
pack it, and regulate its flow to the mar- 
ket in an orderly way. 


Selling to Wholesalers 

I have been told that it is impossible 
for a commission man to handle at a 
profit for himself or the, grower fruits| 
or vegetables when the product is not 
properly graded and packed. It is diffi- 
cult for the individual producer to do 
this intelligently because there are but! 
few who produce in sufficient quantity to 
Standardize, grade and pack. Through 
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products to the wholesale trade, includ- 
ing the commission men. 

For many years there has been grad- 
ually growing an antagonism between the | 
farmers as a class and industry. My 
theory and belief is that this feeling | 
should not exist and that it is largely due | 
to a lack of understanding of each other’s 
problems. I think that the business man | 
is just as guilty of a lack of understand- | 
ing in relation to the farmer’s problem 
as the farmer to his lack of understand- 
ing of the busmmess man’s problem. In- 
stead of trying to widen this breach it | 
has been the object and the desire of | 
the Federal Farm Board to lessen it, and| 
we are working with this aim in view. 
However, it can never be accomplished | 
unless the business men of the country | 
show a sympathetic interest in the farm | 
problem. It is not only their duty to do| 
so, but it is vitally to their interest be- | 
cause when American agriculture is pros- | 
perous all other lines of endeavor in our | 
country are prosperous. 





Farm Board to Take Part 
In Conference on Wheat 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
company Mr. McKelvie as technical ad-| 
viser. 

Regardless of tangibie results, the Board 


feels that such a conference will develop ||| Education—(P 1--c¢ 4, 5) 


| it. 


Sales to Oceania have shown the heav- | 


iest proportional decline, the value of 1931 
shipments having dropped 71 per cent 
from the first quarter of last year. Ex- 
ports to North America decreased 38 per 


The | cent and to Africa 46 per cent. 


The decline in the quater’s import trade | 


was more uniformly distributed, decreases, 
with the exception of Africa, ranging from 
32 to 38 per cent as compared to a year 
ago. Imports from Canada showed the 
smallest proportional decline and those 
from Africa the largest, the reduction in 
shipments from the latter continent 
amounting to 62 per cent. 

Russia was the only country whose pur- 
chases from the United States during the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 


Higher Education 
Urged to Conform 


To Social Evolution 


Conference of Educators 


Told That Instruction for | 
Should Be) = = 
Unemployed Are Advised to Place 


No Faith in Communistic Theories | 


Parenthood 
Adopted by Colleges 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Committee on Radio Education, and W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr. | 


Among others on the program were C.| 


M. Hirst, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Arkansas, and John C. Futrall, 


| president of the University of Arkansas. 


Miss Elize Martens, Federal specialist 
in the education of exceptional children, 


| analyzed the characteristics of the excep- 
; tional child. Their differences are phys- | ; 
| substitute a 


ical, mental and social, she said. A closer 


| understanding supplemented with proper 


guidance, Miss Martens pointed out, is 
needed for children of this character. 
Each exceptional child constitutes an in- 


dividual case and his differences are) 


themselves subjects for special scientific 
study, she explained. 


Need of Preparation 


An authorized summary of Dr. Ryan’s 
address follows: 

No college course of the future will be 
considered complete without adequate at- 
tention to parent education. In this day 
of changing social and economic organiza- 
tion, with inevitable transformation going 
on in certain aspects of family life, it 
will be necessary for educated persons to 


have an understanding of the problems} 


involyed in preparation for parenthood. 
American higher education has been 
singularly unresponsive to the genuine 
cultural needs of our day. On the one 
hand universities have introduced an 
amazing array of types of training in- 


tended to be practical, but actually too} 


specific and immediate to be soundly 


| useful; and on the other hand, they have | 
| clung with curious tenacity to subjects of 


study that may at one time have had 
relation to the world’s needs, but are now 
only the outworn symbols of an education. 

The essential matter—that of an under- 
standing approach to modern living in 
the light of the best thought of the past 
and the present—has been almost com- 
pletely overlooked. It is here that a field 
like parent education is especially impor- 
tant. 

Education of the Future 


Higher education of the future will con- 
sider the problems of parents in yarious 
fields—in sociology, for an understanding 
of the development of human society and 
the place of the family as seen by present 
day social workers; in modern psychology, 
education, and mental hygiene, for better 
insight into the interactions of human be- 
ings upon each other; in home economics, 
for certain practical aspects of parenthood 
that range from prenatal care to knowl- 
edge of goods and clothing as needed by 
intelligent consumers; in fine arts, as the 
basis for a richer family and community 
life than we have hitherto known. 

To sense the real significance of fam- 


}ily life one needs to see the absence of | 
Some of us who have worked with | 


native peoples in this country and else- 


| where have become all too familiar with 


conditions where family life has been al- 
most destroyed, or where it has been jeop- 


and similar situations throughout history 
should be put at the disposal of educated 
— throughout colleges and univer- 
sities. 
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been undertaken by the State of Virginia. 





National Capital over this transcontinental thorough fare. 


feet of roadway for slow traffic and 10-foot walks. The section, con 
May 1, is to be completed by November, 1931. 
tion, sponsor of the project. 








Representative Fish Says That Country Will Not Tolerate 
Doctrines From Moscow 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


lems, as they have in the past, for the 
based on fear and violence in its place. best interests and welfare of the Amer- 

The great outcry of the communists is | ican people, and which, under our re- 
directed against what they term our cap-| publican form of government, they pro- 
italistic government, but what is really| pose to do in the future. 


revolutionary dictatorship | 


The section is to be part of 110 miles of road planned to be 
laid to New Market in the Valley of Virginia and to connect with the Lee Highway and give access to the 
While the present plans contemplate the con- 
struction of a road 40 feet in width, it is proposed that the Lee Boulevard shail be eventually 200 feet in 
width’with a setback of 60 feet for buildings, giving a distance of 320 feet between building lines; a 60- 
foot central speedway, without grade crossings, is to be flanked on either side by 30 feet of parking, 30 


The map was prepared by the National Boulevard Associa- 


meant is the right guaranteed to Ameri- | 
can citizens by the Constitution to acquire | 
and own private property. It is one of| 
our most cherished rights and the palla- 
dium of our liberties. Deprive the Amer- | 
ican people of the right to own their | 
homes, their lands, and other private | 
property and you immediately destroy the | 
incentive that has caused the wonderful | 
development in the United States during | 
the last 150 years. The tremendous in- | 
crease in wealth and population in the 
United States calls for the enactment of 
legislation to promote social and indus- 
trial justice. If this country is worth dy-| 
ing for in time of war, it must be worth | 
living for in time of peace. 

There should be no cause of complaint | 
by the American wage earners, who have 
helped to build the prosperity of the Na- 


The answer to the insidious attacks 


against our economic system and even our | 


form of government by communists, so- 


cialists, pink intellectuals, college profes- | 


sors and a smattering even of ministers 
of the gospel, is that for the past 50 years 
our wage earners have been the best paid, 
the best housed, the best clothed, the best 
fed and the most contended in the world. 
and they do not propose to substitute so- 
cialism, communism, fascism or any fori 
of temporary dictatorship for their civil 
rights and liberties under the Government 
of the United States. 


Fear of Deportation” *” 


Declared Effective 


If the alien communists in the United 
| States, who have come here of their own | 


tion. Old-age pension laws and adequate | free will and accord to enjoy the equal | 
retirement provisions should be enacted | opportunities and protection of our laws, | 
to care for our needy aged in the de-|do not like our country and its free insti- 
clining days of their lives. Adequate laws| tutions let them go back to their native | 
should be passed dealing with the unem- lands where they can enjoy the low stand- | 
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levard, construction of which has 
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struction of which was begun on 


Census Returns Announced | 
| For Population of Virginia, 


| The Director of the Census has just 
;}announced the population: of Virginia | 
classified by age, sex, color, and na- 
tivity, as returned in the-1930 census. The | 
| total population of the State on April 1,} 
| 1930, was 2,421,851, comprising 257,138 per- 
}sons under 5 years of age; 291,875 from 5 to 
|9 years; 269,626 from 10 to 14 years; 255,- | 
|757 from 15 to 19 years; 217,603 from 20 to 
| 24 years; 176,938 from 25 to 29 years; 156,- 
596 from 30 to 34 years; 294,235 from 35 
to 44 years; 236,090 from 45 to 54 years; 
148,131 from 55 to 64 years; 80,750 from 
65 to 74 years; 35,928, 75 years and over, | 
and 1,184 for whom age was not reported. | 

Of the total population of the State, 33.8 | 
per cent are under 15 years of age; 19.6 
per cent are from 15 to 24 years; 25.9 per 


| 


per cent are from 45 to 64 years of age, 
and 4.8 per cent are 65 years of age and 
over. 


The number of persons under 1 year of | 


age was 49,366, as compared with 55,657 
in 1920, a loss of 11.3 per cent, while the 
entire group of children under 5 years of 
age decreased in number from 277,184 in 
1920 to 257,138 in 1930. A decrease is like- 
! wise shown in the age group from 25 to 29 


| years. All the remaining age groups show | 


| increases between 1920 and 1930. 

| On a percentage basis, persons in the 
}age groups from 15 to 19 years, and from 
30 years upwards, represented a larger 
proportion of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for these in the age 
groups under 15 years, and from 20 to 29 
years, the proportion was smaller than in 
1920.—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 


}of arrest or has been lawfully arrested | 


|search of one’s person 


| fected by the decision against routine pro- | 


cent are from 25 to 44 years of age; 15.8) 


ployment situation and a vigorous effort 


ard of wages and oppressive laws, and lack 


made by Congress to help the honest and|of freedom of speech, to which they are) Secretary Stimson Studies 


willing American wage earner to earn a; 
living and the employers of labor should | 
be urged to maintain the present Amer- 
ican wage scale. 

The unemployed American workingman 
can place no hope in the communists, 
who would destroy the high standard of 
living and wages in this country and make | 








accustomed. If they will not depart or 
cease their revolutionary campaign of 
hatred against our ideals, traditions and 
free institutions and urging the overthrow 
of our republican form of government by 
force and violence, then it is the duty of 
the Congress of the United States to en- 
act laws to deport all alien communists. 


|is the most consistent and bitterest op-| the United States. 


slaves of the working class as they have| They do not fear our police, our courts | 
done in Russia, where they receive pitiful|or our jails, but they do fear deportation | 
wages and live in crowded government-/and that is the most effective weapon 
owned rooms and are not even allowed to! against the kind of warfare the commun- 
strike. The American Federation of Labor | ists are waging against the Government of | 
We have already com- 
ponent of communism, as it sees through! promised with the alien communists and 
its false propaganda and realizes the men-| tolerated their insults and criminal ac-| 
ace of its revolutionary activities to the| tivities far too long. 
best interests and welfare of American| 
wage earners. 


| Franco-Italian Situation 


| All the recent correspondence regarding 


the Franco-Itaiian naval situation re- 
cently has been examined by the Secre- 
tary of State, Henry L. Stimson, accord- 
| ing to an oral statement by the Depart- 


|ment of State May 1. 


As a result of this study, Secretary 
Stimson feels more encouraged than he 
did before, it was stated. He feels that 
the negotiators are facing an obstacle 
which seems bigger than it really is, the 
Department stated. 


; _|Bishop Cannon Requests 
Communism is not liberalism but its di- | 
| rect opposite. Liberalism advocates the 


Federation Credited 


With Exposing Communism 


I believe in giving credit where credit 
is due; the American Federation of Labor 
has done more to expose and combat com- 
munism during the last 14 years than any 
other organization in America. If the 


j extension of democracy, while communism 

loathes and abhors the rights and liber- Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 

ties of the American people and demands | stated orally May 1 that he had received 
i rigid obedience to an alien dictatorship.|a letter from Bishop James E. Cannon 
; Communism represents autocracy ram-|Jr. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
}pant and is upheld not by the ballots of | South, asking that the hearing relative to 
| the people but by a secret police that ar-| the investigation of charges that he vio- 


rests secretly, condemns secretly, and exe- | lated the Corrupt Practices Act be delayed | 


| Delay in Senate Hearing | 








communists had succeeded in taking over|CUtes secretly and thereby maintains a 
control of the American Federation of | V¢etitable reign of terror. 


Labor communism would have been a se-| If the communists are the enemies of 


form of government. — , |so that they can be dealt with by the 
Let us have faith in the intelligence| enactment of necessary legislation. The 
and patriotism of the American people to| American Congress can not afford to con- 
solve all their economic or political prob-| tinue any longer to be blind to a situ- 
ation menacing the institutions and lib- 
erties of our people. 
| There are 12 daily communist news- 
| papers, only one of which is in the Eng- 
| lish language, and numerous weekly publi- 
| cations, besides a number of papers and 
|}magazines over which the Communist 
Party has a big influence. The total cir- 
|culation of the daily communist press, 


is over 270,000. In addition, 
sees of factory papers. The largest is 
jthe Ford Worker, issued semimonthly, 
(P 3--c 7) (P 4--c 7) (P 7--c 5). ||| with a circulation, claimea by the com- 
Motion Pictures—(P 1--c 5) (P 3--c 3) |munists, to be at least 10,000. 
(P 4--c¢ 2). | Two-thirds of the communists 
Patents—(P 2--c 7) (P 3--c 4) 
(P 6--c 3). 
Petroleum Industry—(P 1--c 4) 
(P 6--c 1) (P 1%--c 4, 5). 
Postal Service—(P 8--c 5). 
President’s Day—(P 3--c 6). 
Prohibition—(P 2--c 6). 
Prisons—(P 3--c 7) (P 4--c 7) 
(P 10--c 1). 
Public Health—(P 8--c 7) (P 10--c 5). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 1, 2) 
(P 8--c 1, 7). 
Radio—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--c 7) 
(P 5--c 3, 4) (P 6--c 3). 
Railroads—(P 1--c 1) (P 3--c 2, 3) | 
(P 7--c 5) (P 8--c 1, 2, 5, 6, 7). 


(P 7--c 7). there are 


(P 2--c 6) 


Insurance—(P 6--c 1) 
Labor—(P 1--c 1, 2, 6, 7) 


in the 


| speak the English language. 
;our form of government by force and 


| bill of rights? Or be permitted to enjoy 
|the benefits of American naturalization? 
How can an American citizen be loyal if 
he adheres to the Code of the Third Inter- 
national for World Revolution, and takes 
an oath to defend the Soviet Union? Why, 
if the Soviet Union should be defended. 
don’t they go over there and defend it? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars are to 
be highly commended for taking the lead- 
ership among veterans’ 


according to their own sworn statements | 


| United States are aliens and can hardly | 


é Why should! 
;men or women urging the destruction of | 


| violence, be afforded the protection of our | 


for several days. 
| .»Senator Nye said he would make the 
; letter public within a few days. 


| sacrificed their lives, but ask nothing in| 
| return except that the lives and property | 


of our citizens be protected. I do not care 


i izens were brutally murdered by the com- 
munist bandits under Sandino, then the 


Government should have used the Ma-| 


rines in Nicaragua to protect American 
lives and property, or should have sent 
Gen. Smedley Butler with sufficient Ma- 
rines to mop up Sandino and his bandits. 

In spite of the malicious falsehoods and 
appeals by communists to class hatred, the 
spirit of American democracy is marching 
| on, and is still the dream and the hope of 
the oppressed and the struggling masses 
the world over. We have recently seen 
}an American boy, born in poverty on the 
| east side, rise from the sidewalks of New 
York City to be elected four times by the 
people as Governor of the Empire State. 


racy was the election of Herbert Hoover, 
left an orphan without funds in child- 


hood, to the highest office in the gift of | 


the American people. 

Let us give thanks that we are American 
citizens, and live in a country that affords 
equal opportunity to all, and life, liberty 
and pursuit of happiness. Let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the proposition that a 


| Government of the people, by the people, | 


and for the people, shall not perish from 
|the earth. Let us reaffirm our belief in 


organizations | Cur republican form of Government, be- | 


| Whether the Marines remain in Nicaragua | 
or not, but when peaceful American cit- | 


Another example of our spirit of democ- | 


without a warrant.” 

If pérsons come from _ questionable 
places, with pockets bulging, and they 
have the reputation of being violators of 
the prohibition law, it was stated that 
there is sufficient evidence to justify the | 
issuance of search warrants for the} 
premises from which such persons came. | 

“It seems,” it was also stated, “that the | 
by virtue of a 
search warrant is unknown to the law.” 


Federal Employes 
To Get Pay Increases 
Only as Law Requires 


Policy in Regard to Salaries 
Is to Be Applied Through- | 
out Government Service, | 
White House Announces | 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
restriction may be placed upon the com-} 
mandants of navy yards which will make 
such raises in grade fewer. 

Pay of part of the classified field force 
already has been increased during recent | 
years because of the necessity of carry-| 


|ing out terms of the Welch and Brook- 


hart acts and an order of the Comp-| 
troller General. When per diem workers 


| were placed on a per annum rate of pay, 


a number of increases were made among | 
the field forces. | 

Office workers in the field force af-| 
motions number 6,938, while the civilian | 
personnel in Washington also subject to 


| this policy totals slightly over 2,000. The 


field force of mechanics and other classes 
of laborers and artisans totals at the 
present time 38,216. 

The largest groups of workers whose | 
promotions are under consideration are 
{employed at Philadelphia Navy Yard, | 
| which, including the Naval Aircraft Fac- 
| tory, has 3,717 employes; Norfolk Navy 
Yard, 3.670; Mare Island, 3,359; New York, | 
3,330; Puget Sound, 3,211; and Boston, 
1,747. 

It has been impossible to estimate the 
potential saving resulting from the de- 
cision against making routine promotions. 
Fluctuations in the field force make it 
difficult to approximate the annual ex- 
| pense involved by raises in grade of the 
workers at shore stations. 

Comparatively strict control of promo- 
tions of clerical workers has been exer-| 
cised in a quiet manner for several months, | 
although raises in grade among the office | 
group have been made when individual | 
circumstances made such action advisable. 


Employment Service 
Names Arkansas Director 


W. H. Manville of Little Rock has been 
appointed State.Director for Arkansas in | 
the United States Employment Service, it | 
was announced orally May 1 at the De-| 
partment of Labor. The State office will | 
be in Little Rock. State directors have | 
not yet been named for Mississippi and 
Oklahoma. | 


Bureau of Customs Sets 
Inquiry on Certain Dresses 


The Bureau of Customs has arranged to 
hold a hearing, May 11, on drawback as 
applied to importation of certain types 
| of ladies’ dresses, according to an oral an- 
nouncement May 1 by F. X. A. Eble,| 


| Commissioner of Customs. 
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The court, 
in sup- 


use in radio receiving sets. 
on May 4, will hear argument 
port of the patent. 

The case, No. 630, according to Samuel 
E. Darby, Jr., who represented the De- 
Forest Radio Company, began as a patent 
infringment suit by General Electric 
against the DeForest Company charging 
that it was infringing the patent in the 
manufacture of radio tubes. Judge Mora 
ris, in the District Court for the District 


|} of Delaware, held the patent invalid. 


Subsequently, the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit adopted Judge 
Morris’ opinion as its own. Later on re- 
hearing, however, Judge Buffington of 
that court writing the majority opinion, 


| reversed that court’s ruling and held that 


the patent was valid and infringed. 


Tubes in General Use 

The tubes in question, said Mr. Darby, 
“are the well known vacuum tubes uni- 
versally used in radio broadcast receiving 
sets.” A two electrode vacuum tube was 
covered by a patent which expired in 
1922, it was explained. Dr. Lee DeForest 
also produced a three-electrode vacuum 
tube and obtained a patent which ex- 
pired in'1925. This latter invention, it 
was stated, revolutionized the electrical 
arts, the tube being used in radio and wire 
transmitting and receiving sets and in 


| connection with sound pictures. 


In the year 1915 and again in 1916 ap- 
plication for the Langmuir patent stood 
allowed (original application having been 
made in 1913) but the patent was not is- 
sued until 1925 though it could have been 
secured in either 1915 or 1916 by payment 
of final fees, it was alleged. 

Until its expiration the General Elec- 
tric Company was the sole licensee under 
the DeForest patent. “If the Langmuir 
patent is valid,” it was asserted, “it ex- 
tends the vacuum tube monopoly which 
the General Electric Company was en- 
joying under the DeForest patent up to 
1925 for an additional 17 years.” 

After explaining the scientific technical- 
ities of gas ionization and its effect upon 
the workings of the tubes, Mr. Darby 
pointed out that the Langmuir patent, 
construed as broadly as the Circuit Court 
of Appeals had construed it, covered every 
vacuum tube in the world and would be 
applicable to cover even the tubes there- 
tofore manufactured under the DeForest 
patents which had expired. The essential 
difference between the tubes, he said, was 
in the degree of vacuum for the particue 
lar purpose for which the tube was ine 
tended to be used. 


Lack of Novelty Alleged 


It was submitted that the Langmuir pat- 
ent discloses nothing new or patentable 
over the prior art. Difference lying only 
in difference of degree, it was declared 
unpatentable. High vacuum had been at- 
tained in the prior art, the methods of 
discharging gas from the tubes had been 
developed and the physical structure of 
the tubes themselves was not novel, Mr, 
Darby contended. 

Seeking to put forth a definition dis- 
tinct from that of difference in degree, 
said Mr. Darby, the patentee had amended 
its definition of invention in the Patent 
Office different from anything therefore 
suggested, and was contradicted by the 
testimony of the inventor himsclf. 

It was noted in support of the con- 
tention that the patent was invalid be- 
cause of prior knowledge and use that 
the claim of the patent describing its 
capabilities of operating without harmful 
effects of ionization with an impresse@ 
voltage of 40 volts or more had been there- 
tofore met by Dr. DeForest while em-< 
ployed by the Federal Telegraph Com- 
pany in 1911 and 1912, where he used 
tubes as amplifiers employing voltages 
considerably in excess of 40 volts without 
ionization. 

Thomas G. Haight, continuing Mr. 
Darby’s argument, contended for a further 
anticipation in the prior art by the in- 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 
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facts relative to the world situation and against the spread of insidious and dis-| Cause it is the fairest, safest, soundest and | 
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problems confronting the different export- | 
ing countries that will lead to a better un- | 
derstanding of the mutual difficulties of | 
these countries and what must be done | 
to meet them. 

The Board wishes to emphasize that 
participation in the London conference 
does not change in any way its recom- | 
mendation to wheat growers of this coun- 
try that they gradually reduce production 
to a domestic market basis. That recom- 
mendation stands. 

As stated repeatedly in the last year and 
a half, the Board is of the opinion that | 
such action on the part of the producers | 
is necessary if they are to get a more| 
satisfactory price for their wheat than 
they have in recent years. 


(P 2--c 2). 
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eased propaganda, and revolutionary ac- 
tivities in the United States. It might 
interest you Veterans of Foreign Wars to 
know that the Anti-Imperialistic League, 
| with headquarters in New York City and 
; With branches in many of our big indus- 
trial centers, was organized in Moscow 
and is officered by communists and has 
been raising money in the United States 
to furnish arms and ammunition to San- 
dino and his bandits to murder peaceful 
Americans and kill our Marines. 

We are a peaceful, peace loving Nation, 
|}and have no imperialistic aims or aspira- 
| tions and seek to exploit no country or 

no people. 
| nor would accept a foot of additional ter- 
|ritory even as a gift in Central America. 
There is nothing to exploit in Nicaragua— 





most honorable and best form of Govern- 


| ment devised by the mind of man. Let us 


ducers and enemies both from without and 
from within. 


Grain Elevators in Argentina 

Fifteen or twenty thousand members of 
the Association of Argentine Cooperatives 
and of the Argentine Grain Pool will be 


served by a chain of grain elevators, four | 


of which already are erected. Other such 
| elevators will be built. 


will save more than 6,000,000 paper pesos 
yearly. (One paper peso equals $0.425.) 
(Department of Commerce.) 


| be proud of it; let us cherish it and de- | 
| fend it against all its defamers and tra- | 


Through this co- | 
We seek no conquered lands; operation, members of the organization | 
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Federal Program 
To Aid Business 
Situation Praised 


Senator Dickinson Says Tar- | 
iff Regulations and Farm) 
Board Helped to Prevent 
Catastrophe | 


The Federal Government is rendering as 
much assistance in an effort to combat de- | 
pression conditions in this country as is 
within its power, at this time, Senator 
Dickinson (Rep.), of Iowa, declared in a 
written statement just made public. | 

He said that although our experience | 
has been trying, it has not been severe 
as comp-red with world conditions. He} 
pointed out that not only has this country 
had to contend with depression, but also 
drought, and that despite both of these | 
conditions it has been able to “weather | 
the storm.” Mr. Dickinson’s statement 
follows in full text: 

Sane political history is always writ- 
ten after the epoch is past and not at 
the time of the passing. When the pres- 
ent period is looked back upon in future 
years, I am convinced that many of the 
present day knockers will become boosters. 


Uprising Avoided 


In view of world economic conditions, 
we should be thankful to hold the ship 
of state on an even keel. Our experi- 
ence, though trying, has not been severe) 
as compared to world conditions. We 
read of disorder in most of the countries 
of the world, but a limited few of these 
countries have been able to weather the 
storm. Revolution has been in the air 
and mob demonstration on every side. At 
the same time our social order has been 
preserved—no strikes, no militia neces- 
sary to protect our lives and our prop- 
erty. 

When compared with other depressions 
in our own country, we are again en- 
couraged. In ‘reading the record of the | 
depression of 1873, we find bankruptcies of | 
that era six times those of today. It was 
found necessary to increase the police to 
preserve order in many cities. The militia | 
was required to control the mob spirit. 


It should also be remembered that we 
not only have had depression, but also 
drought. A little of either is too much, 
but a lot of both makes the worst pos- | 
sible combination. Without drought our | 
economic recovery could have been ad- 
vanced, but drought added a new fuel to! 
the flames. But, in spite of this com- 
bination, our lands are still tilled, finan- 
cial balances are still preserved, the com- | 
mercial business turnover is still large 
and we are ready to press forward to a! 
better business era. It is my hope that 
no new adverse conditions will be im- 
posed upon us and that impaired values 
can be gradually restored and economic 
balances regained. 


Legislative Policies 

To assist in this, the legislative policies 
of the day will be most helpful. Self- 
preservation has become the ruling eco- 
nomic spirit.’ Self-interest dictated the 
new tariff policies of most European | 
countries. The charge that retaliatory | 
tariffs have been enacted is groundless. | 
The year has seen a distinct drift toward | 
intensified protection and restrictive na- 
tionalism. Our action has been in keep- 
ing with our long-time traditional policy 
of protecting our domestic market. 

Ninety per cent of our economic turn- 
over is domestic. The wail against tariff | 
barriers comes from our economic theorists 
and from our industrial internationalists. 
The theorists have been proven wrong for 
a century and the industralists are inter- | 
ested in world trade and will sacrifice 
domestic interests to maintain and ex- 
pand it. 

The present group of low tariff pro- 
ponents is composed largely of corporate 
interests, seeking to dominate world 
trade. Mass production demands ex- 
tended outlets. However, 10 per cent ex- 
port trade should not be favored at the 
expense of 90 per cent domestic trade. 


Benefits of Tariff 


The tariff will help protect and main- 
tain our domestic trade and, whether it 
is a local issue of not, our country will 
only recover when the great majority of 
the various communities therein again be- | 
come prosperous and our labor gainfully 
employed. 

Cooperating with our protective tariff 
policy, it is the determined policy of the | 
Federal Farm Board to produce what we 
consume and to limit production to home 
consumption as much as possible. Too 
much emphasis has been given to the 
wheat stabilization program by the Farm 
Board. It should be remembered, how- | 
ever, that the stabilization machinery is 
only incidental in the general policies of 
the Farm Board. 

No one expecis either a tariff wall or a 
stabilization program on the part of the) 
Farm Board to be a price determining | 
factor. It was never so intended. The 
tariff simply maintains a step-up between 
our prices and world prices. The stabili- 
zation machinery of the Farm Board was 
not for the purpose of determining or in- 
fluencing world price trends, but solely 
for the purpose of bridging over the pe- 
riods of market gluts and excess deliveries. 

The Farm Board is leading our farmers 
into cooperative organizations and mate- 
rially assisting them in marketing their 
products. The concentration points for | 
the marketing of the Iowa hog is an out- 
tanding example of the benefits of the 
Farm Board. This was talked about for 
many years, but never accomplished until 
under the Farm Board leadership. 

It should also be recalled that the grain 
stabilization program did distribute a 
great deal more money among the farmers 
than would have been distributed had the 
grain prices. been permitted to follow 
world prices. There is a general belief 
that the action of the Farm Board not 
only prevented the worst market decline 
that has faced our producers in a good 
many years but was also instrumental in 
assisting the grain marketing machinery 
to weather a period of disorganized world 
market without serious collapse. 

This was also beneficial to the banking 
interests of the country who would have 
« been seriously affected had the grain} 
markets of the country followed the Euro- | 
pean trend. So, if the farmers benefitted | 
as the producer of the raw product, if the 
commission man benefited by having his 
market stabilized and if the banker bene- 
the prevention of 
credits, I am wondering who then should 
complain. 

These suggestions are made in view of 
the fact that there is such wholesale con- 
demnation of the efforts on the part of 
the Government to render such material 
assistance as is within its power in this 
time of need. 


Higher Salaries Proposed 
For Bay State Executives 


Boston, Mass., May 1. | 

The Ways and Means Committee of the | 
Massachusetts House of Representatives 
has reported a bill to increase the salaries 
of the Governor from $10,000 a year to} 
$20,000, the Lieutenant Governor from $4,- | 
000 to $5,000 and the members of the) 
Executive Council from $1,000 to $1,500. | 
Under the provisions of the bill the in- | 


erease would become effective Jan. 5, 1933. | 


* 
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impaired , 


MEASURES STRENGTH 
OF TIMBER 





in 
use at the Forest Products Labo- 


The machine shown above is 
ratory of the National Forest 
Service for testing the structural 
strength of timber of various 
kinds and cuts. The sample of 
timber to be subjected to test is 
placed in the machine, and com- 
pression is applied and the ten- 

sile strength registered. 


Four Ships Leave 
Nicaraguan and 
Honduran Waters 


Port Operations Are Being 


Conducted Normally, Ac-) 


cording to Announcement 
By Navy Department 


Retreat of the leader of the Honduran 
revolution, General Ferrera, into the De- 
partment of Copan, where government 
troops hope to surround him, was reported 
May 1 to the Department of State, the 
Department announced. 

The Navy Department May 1 ordered 
the withdrawal of four vessels from Nic- 
araguan and Honduran waters, leaving 
four stationed there, the Navy Department 
announced. Conditions were reported to 


the Navy as “quiet,” with port operations | 


being conducted normally. 
Minor Bandit Slain 


The Department of State was also ad- | 
vised that a minor Nicaraguan bandit, | 
Lopez, had been killed by the} 


Carmen 
Guardia. 


The statement of the State Department | 


follows in full text: 

Minister Hanna at Managua reported 
2 p. m. April 30, that the Guardia 

Comander at Ocotal had reported that in 

a contact with bandits on April 28 a 

Guardia patrol killed a minor bandit chief 

named Carmen Lopez. A captured bandit 


|confirmed this and stated that in a con- 


tact on April 27 a bandit chief was killed 


|and a minor chief was wounded. 


Minister Julius G. Lay, Tegucigalpa, re- 
ports that General Ferrera with 200 rifle- 
men and 500 men armed with pistols and 
machetes has retreated into the Depart- 
ment of Copan, where the Government 
troops hope to surround him. 
all was quiet. 


The Navy Department today ordered the | 
withdrawal of the U. S. S. “Trenton,” light | 


cruiser and flagship of Rear Admiral C. S. 
Kempf!, Commander Cruiser Division Two, 
from Honduran waters; the U.S.S. “Lang- 
ley, second line aircraft carrier, and her 
two destrover plane guards, U. S. S. ““Du- 
pont” and U. S. S. “Schenck”, from Nic- 
araguan waters. 

The U.S. S. “Asheville”, gunboat, mean- 
while, was ordered last night by Rear 
Admiral Arthur St. C. Smith, Commander 
Special Service Squadron, to proceed from 
Cape Gracias a Dios, Nicaragua, to Cristo- 
bal, Canal Zone, to fuel and provision to 
capacity and await further instructions. 

Vessels Remaining. 

With the withdrawal of the ships named 
above, there remain in Nicaraguan and 
Honduran waters the U. S. S. “Rochester,” 
cruiser, second line; U. 5S. S. “Marble- 
head,” light cruiser, both of which are 
now at Puerto Cortes, Honduras; U. S. S. 


“Memphis,” light cruiser, at Ceiba, Hon- 
duras; and U. S. S. “Sacramento,” gun- 
boat, at Bluefields, Nicaragua. The U. S. 


S. “Bridge,” store ship, is expected at 
Ceiba Saturday, May 2, to commence pro- 
visioning ships remaining in the Nica- 
raguan-Honduran area. The four ships 
ordered withdrawn will rejoin the Scout- 
ing Force at sea. The 
to leave Guantanamo Bay 
May 2, for the United States. 

Rear Admiral Smtih reported to the De- 
partment that conditions in Nicaraguan 
and Honduran ports were quiet and that 
in Puerto Cortes, where his flagship, the 
U. S. S. “Rochester,” is anchored, port 
operations were being conducted normally, 
four steamers loading today and fruit mov- 
ing freely from the interior. 

At the invitation of the American Min- 
ister in Tegucigalpa, capital of Hondurgs, 


Saturday, 


| Rear Admiral Smith flew by plane to ‘ee 


capital to confer with the American M” .- 
ister concerning conditions in Hondu: 





Freight Rates Prescribed 
For Container Service 


The Interstate Commerce Commissi@ 
on May 1 made public its decision on con- 
tainer service for use in the carriage of 
less-than-carload freight on the railroads 
of the country. It disapproved the pres- 
ent container rates of the New York Cen- 
tral, Lehigh Valley, and Pennsylvania 
Railroads, and the rates proposed by the 
New York Central and Missouri Pacific 
roads, as “unjustly discriminatory, unrea- 
sonable and unduly prejudicial.’ (Docket 
No. 21723.) 

The Commission prescribed minimum 
rates on the basis of the contemporaneous 
third-class rates on the net weight of the 


|} container content, provided they are not 


lower than the “carload rate on the high- 
est rated commodity loaded in the con- 
tainer, and the rate on the next class lower 
than the any-quantity rate on any com- 
modity loaded in the container which is 
accorded an amy-quantity rating in the 
governing classification, subject to a mini- 
mum weight per container of not less 
than 4,000 pounds.” 

The containers are loaded with va- 
rious types of less-than-carload commod- 
ities, and consist of steel box-like struc- 
edapted to flat car equipment. 


USoS, 





| been 


;}ment may be cancelled at any 
=|the Minister for such reason as may be 


| King; 


Elsewhere | 


Scouting Force | 


Plan Is Proposed | BUMPER DE 


To Censor Shows | 


In South Afriea 


Board to Pass Upon Motion | 
Pictures and Entertain-| 
ments Provided in Bill, | 
State Department Says 


A censorship bill which provides for a 
central organization to pass upon motion | 
picture films and other forms of entertain- 
ment has been introduced in the Parlia- 
ment of the Union of South Africa, ac- 
cording to-a report from the American 
charge d'affaires at Cape Town which| 
has been received at the Department of | 
State. 


That part of the report made available | 





| for publication by the Department follows 
jin full text: 


| 
“An entertainments censorship bill has 
introduced into Parliament and 
it will probably soon become an act. I 
am informed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, who drew up the bill, that it has 
the approval of the moving picture people 
throughout South Africa, who are anxious 
that this matter of censorship should be 


| taken over by the Union Government from 


the Provinces, and a central board estab- 
lished. These things will be accomplished 


| under the bill. 
Board of Censors | 


“The bill provides 
tograph film shall be shown in South 
Africa without having been passed by 
the Board of Censors, which shall con- 
sist of not less than seven members ap- 
pointed by the Minister of the Interior. 
Three members Shall constitute a quorum, 
but no film may be finally rejected except 
by a majority vote of the full board. 

“Appointments to the poard are for not 
longer than three years, but an appoint- 
time by 


that no cinema- 


considered sufficient by him. Appeal from} 
a decision of the board may be made to 
the Minister, whose decision would appear 
to be final. | 

“Section 5 is probably the most interest- 
ing of the bill. It provides that: 

“The board shall not approve any film 
which, in its opinion despicts any matter 
that prejudicially affects the safety of 


| the State, or is calculated to disturb peace 


or good order, or prejudice the general 
welfare or be offensive to decency, and in 
particular the board shall not approve 
any film which in its opinion depicts: | 
Scenes Prohibited 

“‘(a) Improper impersonation of the 
“*(b) Scenes holding up to ridicule or | 
contempt any member of the King’s mili- 
tary or naval forces; 

“‘(c) Irreverent treatment of death; 

““(d) Nude human figures; 

“‘(e) Excessively passionate love scenes; 


“f) Seenes purporting to illustrate 
“night life’; 4 
“‘(g) Scenes containing reference to 


| controversial or international politics; 


“‘(h) Scenes representing antagonistic | 
relations of capital and labor; 

“*) Scenes tending to disparage pub- 
lic characters; 

“*(j) Seenes tending to create public | 
alarm; | 

“*(k) Vampire women; the drug habit; 
white slave traffic; 

Religious Aspect 

“*()) Scenes calculated to give offense 

to the religious conviction or the feelings 


, of any section of the public; 


“‘(m) Scenes calculated to bring any 


|} section of the public into ridicule or con- 


tempt; 
“‘(n) Scenes of juvenile crime and, in 


| the case of older persons, scenes of the 


technique of crime and of excessive crim- 


inality; 

“*(o) Scenes of excessive and brutal 
| fighting; 

“‘(p) Scenes of excessive drunkenness 


and brawling; 


““(q) Pugilistic encounters between 
Europeans and noneuropeans; 
““(r) Scenes of undesirable intermin- 


gling of Europeans and noneuropeans; 
““*(s) Scenes of excessive rough-handling 
or illtreatment of women and children; 


“(t) Indecent scenes in general and 
rape, indecent assault and adultery in 
particular.’ 


“The cost of the Board is to be borne 
by a tax on the films submitted. Such 
tax shall not exceed one-sixth of a penny 
per foot. The bill is designed to super- 
sede all provincial censorship acts and to 
concentrate this work in one board of 
censors.” 


Red Cross Offers to Aid 
In Relief Work in Russia 


Offers of sympathy and aid were ex- 
tended May 1 by the American Red Cross 
through its chairman, John Barton Payne, 
to the Red Cross of soviet Russia, at Mos- 
cow, following reports of serious earth- 
quakes in that country, the Red Cross 
announced May 1. The announcement 
follows in full text: 

Chairman John Barton Payne of the 
American Red Cross today cabled as fol- 
lows to the Red Cross of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics at Moscow, Rus- 
sia, following press reports of the serious 
earthquakes in Russia: 

“Deeply distressed reports Transcaucasus 
earthquake. American Red Cross extends 
sympathy. Can we help?” 
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SIGNED TO REDUCE SHOCK 








The United States Patent Office has just issued a patent foran auto- 


mobile bumper which the patentee states can be “instantly” 
tended ahead of the car when a collision is imminent. 
the bumper is attached reach under the body of the car, 


ex- 
Bars to which 
where 


springs which project them and which also reduce the amount of 


shock from collision are located, as shown. 


The drawing is one of 


several filed by the patentee. 





Patent Issued on Automobile Bum per 
Designed to Give Added Protection 


Patentee Claims Device Can Be Projected Beyond Normal 


Position to Cushion Severe Shocks 


An automobile bumper that can be ex-, 


tended “instantly” beyond its normal po- 
sition in front of a car by the touch of a 
push button when collision impends, ac- 
cording to the inventor's statement, is the 
subject of a patent just issued by the 
United States Patent Office. The springs 
that extend the bumper beyond the front 
of the car also act to reduce the amount 
of shock to the car and its occupants, it 
is declared in the specifications filed by 
the patentee, Garland P. Springfield, Ev- 
ansville, Ind. 

“The ordinary bumper, while protecting 


Farm Board Gives 
Outline of Action on 
Defunct Cooperative 


Loans May Be Made to Re- 


organized Association in 
Cleveland if New Plan 


Proves Satisfactory 


The Federal Farm Board on May 1 ex- 
plained its position with respect to the 
Ohio Farmers Cooperative Milk Associa- 
tion, of Cleveland, Ohio, to which the 
Board had loaned $400,000 and which has 
now gone into receivership, and offered 
to aid in the formation of a new or re- 
organized cooperative as a substitute. 

The statement follows in full text: 

The Farm Board has received inquiries 
with regard to its relation with the Ohio 
Farmers Cooperative Milk Association, of 
Cleveland, and as to the cause for the 
institution of a Government action against 
the Cleveland association 

In accordance with the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, the Board 
made on Oct. 11, 1929, a loan of $400,000, 
secured by a first mortgage, to the Ohio 
Farmers’ Cooperative Milk Association. 

Review of Proceedings 

When the association found that it was 
unable to meet the payments of interest 
and principal due on this loan, it sug- 
gested that in view of this debt and other 
obligations, the receivership 
would best assure the protection of its 
creditors and a continuance of the coop- 
erative marketing of milk in the Cleve- 
land area. After this statement from the 
association, the Government instituted’ its 


action for the liquidation of the asso- 
ciation through a receivership. ; , 
Producers and others interested in this 


cooperative movement have indicated a 
desire to undertake the reorganization of 
the milk producers of the Cleveland terri- 
tory into a cooperative for the marketing 
of dairy products 


Attitude of Board 


The Board has given consideration to 
the problems arising from such a reor- 
g@nization and is favorable to making 
loans to the new or reorganized coopera- 
tive in reasonable amounts provided a 
plan satisfactory to the court, producers, 
the creditors, and the Board is worked 
out. 

No final action has as yet been 
upon such a plan. 

Full statements have been made to the 
Board as to the financial condition of the 
association. The Board is further ad- 
vised as to the association's affairs from 
examinations made upon the ground by 
its own representatives. 

The receiver will undoubtedly 
the court a report of creditors and the 
amount due each, as a basis for further 
action. 

Board conferences have been attended 


taken 


by the following representatives of the 
association: Messrs. A. C. Cawrse, presi- 
dent; Paul P. Elliott, secretary; H. L. F. 


Kreger, Frank Bishop and Charles Smith. 


Railroad Rates for Direct Shipment 
Argued in A pplication to Indirect Route 


Published Tariff Schedule of Carrier Involved in Case 
Considered Before Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on May 1, heard oral arguments 
in a case involving the application of 
published railroad freight tariffs for di- 
rect route shipments to shipments be- 
tween the same points over a more cir- 
cuitous route. The matter was presented 
in Great Northern Railway Co. v. Delmar 
Company, No. 563. 

Numerous shipments of grain originated 
at points on the line of the Great North- 
ern billed to Minneapolis, a brief filed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
explains. After delivery there they were 
reconsigned in the same cars to Superior, 
Wis. The carrier collected its local rates 
from the points of origin to Minneapolis 
plus a proportional rate beyond. 

The direct route between the points of 
origin and Superior was shorter and the 
combination rates exacted higher than the 
rates specified in the tariffs for transpor- 


tation from those points to Superior, it 
was stated. 
The Delmar Company went before the 


Commission seeking reparation, contend- 
ing that the rates from points of origin 
to Superior applied via Minneapolis be- 
cause the tariff did not expressly ‘restrict 
the application of that rate to the shorter 
or more direct route. Reparation was 


jordered after the Commission accepted this 





view and suit instituted in the District 
Court to enforce payment. 

R, J. Hagman, for the carrier, contended 
that the tariff should be construed to 
apply only over the direct route. He urged 
this construction so that the tariff would 


not be violative of sections 4 and 6 of the’ 


Interstate Commerce Act relative to long- 
and-short hauls, and preferences. He 
asked for a “natural construction such as 
would permit the application of the pub- 
lished rate to only the shortest or most 
direct route and the exaction of combina- 
tion rates where a circuitous route was 
designated.” 

Fred W. Putnam submitted, on behalf 
of the shipper, that in this case the route 
through Minneapolis was an open route 
and therefore a route available to the 
shipper. There being more than one avail- 
able route, the published tariff of the car- 
rier, in the absence of exclusion of any 
other route than the shortest route, should 
be held to apply, it was argued. This, he 
pointed out, had been the adopted view 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

Further, Mr. Putnam submitted, the pro- 
visions of Section 4 of the Act could not 
be set up aS a defense in the face of a 
published tariff which had the force and 
effect of law and was binding as such upon 
both carrier and shipper, whether it was 
erroneous or not. 


proceedings | 


make to, 


jnearly as great 
| ruptey 





the car against light shocks without ap- 
preciable injury to the car or 
pants, does not adequately meet 


require- 
ments when the 


car is subjected 


prevent shock and injury to the driver and 
passengers,’ it is declared in 
cations for the patent, 

“This defect is due to the lack of fiexi- 
bility or cushioning effect of the bumper 
on account of the stiff steel ermployed in 
its construction and the lack of proper 
means for cushioning the blow,’’ the speci- 
fications continue. 


The patented bumper is attached to bars 
which run in channels below the body of 


the car. Normally the bars are latched 
|so that, despite the tension of coiled 
| springs, the bumper is in the ordinary 
position. When a collision seems immi- 


nent, the driver can touch a push button 


to produce electrical action through sole- 
noids, which releases the latch and al- 
lows the bars to project the bumper well 
ahead of the car, the patentee states, 
The bumper may be returned to its nor- 
mal position by means of a cranking 
device which pulls the bars toward the 
rear of the car, until the latch 


cording to the description filed 
Patent Office. 

The device automatically locked to 
prevent tampering while the driver is ab- 
sent from the machine when the ignition 
switch is off, it is stated. The patent was 
issued under patent No. 1803078. 


with the 


1S 


Fewer Failures 
In Business Noted 


Statistics Compiled in Fed-| 


eral Bankrputey Inquiry 
Are Announced 


Bankruptcies and commercial failures 
throughout the United States during Feb- 
ruary declined as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, the Department of Justice 
has just announced in statistics compiled 
jointly with R. G. Dun & Co., im the gen- 
eral bankruptcy investigation being con- 
ducted by the Department. 

The figures furnished by the Dun com- 
pany, together with similar data which it 
compiled for January, and which was the 
first such compilation made, 
1,658 bankruptcy cases were filed in Feb- 
ruary with liabilities of $33,330,234, as 
compared with 2,367 with liabilities of 
$48,354,290 in January, the Department 
announced. 

The statement follows in full 


The Department of Justice announced 
today that R. G. Dun & Co., which is 
cooperating with the Department in fur- 
nishing statistics for use in the general 
bankruptcy investigation being conducted 
by the Department, has submitted data 
on commercial failures during the month 
of February, 1931, subdivided so as to show 
the number of cases handled through 
bankruptcy, through State amd Federal 
court receiverships, through assignments 
for the benefit of creditors and through 
miscellaneous means. The estimated as- 
sets and the reported liabilities under each 
category are also given. 

Similar statistics 


text: 


(covering 


wage earners, farmers and others 
gaged in business) were furnished 
& Co. for January and offer interesting 
data for comparison, In all, 1.658 bank- 
ruptcy cases were filed in February with 
reported liabilities of $33,330,234 as com- 
pared with 2,367 with liabilities of $48,- 
354,290 in January, 905 commercial fail- 
ures ,with liabilities of $26,319,375 were 
handled other than through bankruptcy 
in February; in January there were 96] 
such cases with liabilities of $46,223,116 

Thus liabilities in failures liquidated out- 
side of bankruptcy in both months were 
as the liabilities in bank- 
The decline in the mumber of 
commercial failures and in liabilities in 
February is in line with the experience of 
past years. 

Liquidations outside of bankruptcy in 
February included 167 State and Fed- 
eral equity receiverships with liabilities of 
$16,711,473. In January there were 208 
receiverships with liabilities of $36,949,519 
The marked difference in liabilities js 
due to a small group of Connecticut re- 
ceiverships in January with liabilities ag- 
gregating $24.640,200 

Insolvency liquidation through receiver- 
ships continues to be concentrated in the 


not en- 


States of New Jersey, Rhode Island, Mary- | 


land, Ohio, Indiana and Washington. In 
Rhode Island there were a greater num- 
ber of receiverships than 
(i, e. 10 receiverships, 6 bankruptcies) and 
in New Jersey there were 69 bamkruptcies 
and 49 receiverships. 

There were 438 assignments for the ben- 
fit of creditors with liabilities aggregating 
$4,454,149 in February as compared with 
501 liabilities of $5,280,771 in January 
The decline was due almost entirely to 
the smaller volume reported from New 
York in the latter month New York, 
however, continues to be the State in 
which the largest volume of Commercial 
failures was handled through genera! as- 
signments with 116 such cases and lia- 
bilities of $1,268,000 reported for 
ruary, 

Comparison by geographical divisions 
reveals that this type of liquidation as 
compared with bankruptcy contimues to be 
considerable in all but the South Atlantic 
and East South Central States. 

Throughout the country 300 failures 
with reported liabilities of $5,153,753 were 
handled by miscellaneous means, such as 
sales under executions, voluntary dissolu- 


~- 


jtien ef insolvent cerporations, etc. 
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ENT’S DAY 
Att the Executive Offices 


PRESID 


May 1, 1931 





10:15 a. m—The Acting Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, R. O. Kloeber, 
called to discuss budget matters. 


10:30 a. m—The President pressed an 


| electric button in the White House tele- 
| graph room illuminating the lobby of the 


new Empire State Building in New York 
City incident to the formal opening of 
the building. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ing are held regularly on ‘Tuesdays and 


| Fridays of each week). 


Remainder of day: Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Treasury Declines 


To Give Opinion on 
Sumatra ‘Tobacco 


Refuses to Say Whether L 
Will Be Barred From Im- 


portation After New Law 


Is Effective 


The Department of the ‘Treasury de- 
clined, in a conference with representa- 
tives of Connecticut, May 1, to give an opin- 
ion whether the tobacco grown in Sumatra 
may be barred from importation into this 
country after Jan. 1, 1932, when the pro- 
hibition of the Tariff Act of 1930 against 
products of forced or indentured labor 
becomes operative 

Judge Gustave Hartman, of New York, 
attormey for some of the producers of 
shade-grown tobacco in Connecticut, ap- 
peared before Seymour Lowman, the As- 
sistamt Secretary of the Treasury with su- 
pervision over customs matters, with a 
new request for an opinion on the point, 
Lowman stated orally after the con- 
ference. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able as follows: 


Says Question Is Delicate 

The Treasury sees no reason to give an 
opinion at this time on the applicability of 
the statute respecting forced or inden- 
tured labor because it is mot operative 
until after the end of the current year. 
It presents a question that 
delicate and to present a ruling on it at 
this time would be prejudging conditions 
that may or may not extst when the stat- 


ute becomes effective seven “months away. | 


Producers of shade-grown, or so-called 
long leaf, tobacco feel, however, that they 
know whether American tobacco 


stocks offered 
home-grown 


the foreign market to buy 
in competition with the 
product. If they may not import the Su- 
matra stock, obviously a greater quantity 
of the Connecticut product will be sold. 
If the domestic producers were advised 
of the Treasury's position on the Sumatra 
tobacco, they would know whether and 


}how much they should increase their acre- 
jage this year to meet the demand that 


would result from a-ruling by the Treas- 
the Sumatra tobacco is pro- 
duced ‘“‘wholly or in part by forced or in- 
dentured labor.” 
Opinion Later 
The’ statute provides that 
forced or indentured labor is valid ground 
for prohibition of importations unless 
there is not a sufficient quantity produced 
in this country to meet the requirements. 
Customs investigations have disclosed the 
use Of indentured labor in some produc- 
tion im Sumatra, and the Bureau of Cus- 
toms will have complete data on the sub- 


|ject before the statute becomes operative. 


In the meantime, also, it is expected that 
market information respecting the re- 
quirements of the trade will be assembled 
so that the Treasury will be able to give 
an opinion of general application when 
the time arrives for the decision 
Connecticut producers maintain, however, 
there is no logical reason why the 
opinion should not be given 


and that it would be of great value to 
them as farmers if the ‘Treasury ac- 
ceeded to their request. The Treasury's | 


refusal, however, was without qualification, 
Treasury Accepts 
asury Accepts 


Offers for New Bills 


Tenders Are Five Times Total 
Of Recent Series 


The ‘Treasury borrowed on its latest is- 
sue Of bills, amounting to $60,000,000, at 
an average rate of 129 per cent, accord- 
to announcement May 1 by Ogden 
L. Mills, the Acting Secretary, after the 
bids were opened. The total subscription 
was $305,855,000. Following is the full 
text of the announcement: 

Acting Secretary Mills ammounces that 
tenders for $60,000,000 or thereabouts of 
90day ‘Treasury bills dated May 5 and 
maturing Aug. 3 which were offered on 
April 28 were opened at Federal reserve 
banks May 1. The total amount applied 
for was $305,855,000 

The highest bid made was 99.688, equiv- 
alent to an interest rate of about 1.25 
per cemt on an annual basis The lowest 
bid accepted was 99.671, equivalent to an 


interest rate of about 132 per cent on an 
annual basis. In order to avoid exceed- 
ing the total required, only 25 per cent: 
of the amount bid for at the latter price 


was accepted. 

The 
$60,100,000 The average price of the 
Treasury bills to be issued is about 99.676 
The average rate on a bank discount basis 
is about 1.29 per cent. 
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Called Greatest 
Penal Problem 


Governor Roosevelt Reviews 
Questions Confronting 
State and Nation in Treat- 
ment of Criminals 


New York, N. Y., May 1. 
Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt was pre- 


|sented with a medal by the National Com- 


mittee on Prison and Prison Labor last 
night. 

In responding to the presentation, Gov- 
Roosevelt referred to prison labor 
as one of the country’s greatest unsolved 
problems. His address follows in full text: 

There are ceriain honors which are be- 
almost automatically, upon the 


the position which he occupies than for 
any particular merit of his own. I feel, 
however, that your committee which, for 
more than 20 years has been striving so 
intelligently and valiantly to solve one of 
the greatest problems min our treatment of 
convicted wrongdoers, has not awarded 
the medal which signified their apprecia- 
tion on account of my position but in rec- 
ognition of the fact that I also have been 


|working personally to the same end. I 
| feel in consequence, more than usual grat- 


ification and appreciation on this occasion 
because there is nothing so heartening to 
one holding public office, as the realization 
that what he is doing and trying to do is 
understood and appreciated and approved 
by bodies such as yours. 
Advancement Made 

I nave spoken of this problem of prison 
labor as one of our great penal questions. 
I think I might almost refer to it as our 
greatest unsolved problem. Along all 
other roads towards the proper treatment 
of the criminal, we have advanced far, and 
I think perhaps this State of New York, 
during the last two years, has advanced a 
than any other common- 
wealth. 

A prison to us no longer is regarded as 
an impregnable bastile into which we can 
throw, without any consideration, con- 


|victed criminals of all grades from the 


petty thief to the hardened man-kilier for 
certain arbitrary and specific sentences, de- 
termined by the judges, without any 
further sense of responsibility than seeing 
that they do not escape and are not al- 
lowed to return to society until the last 
hour of their sentence is over. 
Entitled to Fair Treatment 

We have realized for some years past 
that the criminal is after all a human be- 
ing and as such is entitled to certain ordi- 
nary decencies of civilization; light, air, 
cleanly surroundings and a_e certain 
amount of exercise and even recreation. 
We have, however, only fairly recently 
realized the further great truth that the 
average criminal is not only a human be- 
ing but in nearly all ways very much like 
ourselves; and up to the time of his con- 


viction, was as much entitled to all the 
rights of our civilization as we are; and 


what is more important, that sooner or 


llater, @xcept for those who receive death 


| 


jeither a useful member of society or a 
| deadly menace to ourselves and our neigh- 
| bors. 


or life imprisonment sentences, he will 
return again to live among us, to become 


With the realization of this fact 
has come the further understanding that 
|it will be in most cases our blame if he 
}continues in a criminal career and our 


the use of | credit if he quits his evil life. 
New Lines Developed 


|new 
|less and hardened criminals from the men 


We are proceeding in consequence along 
lines. We are separating the hope- 


who yielded to temptation in a moment 
We are studying each con- 
We are 
trying to make his time of incarceration 
a period of rehabilitation as well, to find 
out what is good in him and to develop it, 
to find what is bad in him and eradicate 
it so far as is possible. We are trying, 
too, to remove him from the hardening 


| Surroundings of prison life and place him 


on parole, subject always to return. We 
are even going a step further and when- 
every possible, we place him on probation 
after the sentence ts passed and without 
impcsing on him a prison sentence at all. 

By these methods we hope to solve this 
terrible problem of our _ overcrowded 
prisons, so large a proportion of whose 


|population consists of those who having 
| once 


committed a crime have entered 
our penal institutions and become so de- 
based that on their release they know no 
other course, they have no other object 


| but to to commit new crimes and to return 


within the prison walls again, again and 
again. 


But all our new methods, based on this 


|new attitude towards convicted men, suc- 


ceeds or fails in proportion to the extent 
of our ability to make the term of im- 
prisonment a period during which he will 
not learn new ways of crime from his fel- 
low inmates, but will acquire knowledge 
and experience and if possible even a 
definite trade, which will enable him to 
return to an honest life and to resist the 
terrible temptations of need and poverty 
on his release. 
Montony Demoralizing 

Obviously it will do no good to arrange 
for a prisoner's parole when he shows 
evidence of reformation unless we should 
mould his life in prison as to lead him to 
desire to reform. There never was a truer 
adage than that which warns us that 
“Satan always something finds for idle 
hands to do.” The most demoralizing thing 
of prison life is after all, its horrible 
monotony. The idleness, the lack of any- 
thing to interest, the lack of even those 
small responsibilities which make the busy 
man almost always a contented man. 

Only a few have brains so fashioned as 
to enable them to live in quiet contempla- 
tion of nothing in particular. It is self- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 
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[Continued from Page 1.] ne 
sored by the sections of geodesy and seis- 
mology, Capt. J. F. Hellweg, U. S. N., Su- 
perintendent of the United States Naval | 
Observatory, reviewed the whole subject! 
of time signal service in this country, the 
history and work of the Observatory and 
said the Observatory broadcasts time when 
it is best suited for American purposes. 
F. W. Lee, of the Bureau of Mines, ad-| 
vocated world time service and extension | 
of the signals of the Observatory. (A sum-| 
mary of his views is printed on page 1.) 


ALBANY, N. Y., May 1. 

Representatives of capital and iabor 
have shown their willingness to cooperate 
in solving the problems connected with 
the development of prison industries in 
the State, Governor Roosevelt is informed 
in a preliminary report of his Advisory 
Committee on Prison ‘ndustries. 

George Gordon Battle, Chairman of the 
Committee, has submitted to the Governor 
a plan of organization for a more com- 
plete inquiry, together with reports of 


TODAY'S 
Realisti ilms| 
ealistic Films c f 
Not Like Photoplays With 
ss in Research on Ra- 
Progre Resear do not like the happy ‘endings of the typ- ° 
dren of Florida Are De- 
a plots, according to a report from Vice! 
As Conference Closes | 
| There are eight moving picture houses | of Florida suffer from malnutrition, Dr. | 
lin includes the city of Fuchiatien, which Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
United States have met with little favor | House Conference. 
dresses, etc., is required and the success | simultaneous with a similar one being held| . 
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Scientists Told Russians Prefer —'T tes Hold 
| : Iwo States | 
I M i ld Natives of Manchurian City Do Child W If 
y Happy Endings | 
Russian natives of Harbin, Manchuria,/ Thirteen Per Cent of Chil-, 
dio, Hydraulics, ‘Rivers, | ical American films, but prefer dramas | 
And Glaciers Considered | ‘*e" from life, with deep and realistic clared to Be Suffering 
| Consul T. Leonard Lilliestrom, made pub- | From Malnutrition 
i | 
lic by the Department of Commerce. More than 13 per cent of the children 
in Harbin, which has a population of 165,- | ale cander Flei xecutive assistant of 
000, 100,000 of which are Russians. Har- \the Medical Genk ar the White House 
has five movie houses. tion, declared in an address May 1 at 
Pictures of Russian life produced in the | Gainesville, Fla., before the Florida White 
by. the Harbinese, because they are not The meeting marked the first gathering 
“true to life.” Accuracy in facts, customs, |of the newly organized State conference 
of an otherwise attractive film may be/|in New Hampshire, Mrs. Inez G. Richard- | 
jeopardized if the critical attitude of the | son, administrative assistant in the Wash-| 


The heat-resisting qualities of various metal alloys have been the subject of recent laboratory tests at the 


National Bureau of Standards. 


The apparatus used in these investigations, shown above, is capable of 


, ; : . aia 1 é ) i ‘ : subcommittees on markets, wages, produc- 
Capt. Hellweg, however differed with these a ee ae Se ee ae Sew producing a temperature of 1,000 degrees centigrade. Coefficients of expansion are“determined, it is stated, Gite auntiondin. name: aabteiiies aeek. tees 
views. bp fink al sais ates Uittallt td ites ities | Dr. Fleisher represented Ray Lyman| with an accuracy of one-tenth of 1 per cent, under favorable conditions. nance industries. The report of the com- 


‘I have been informed,” Capt. Hellweg 
said, “that it is the desire of some activ- 
ities in the United States to have an 
hourly broadcast. Unfortunately that is 
impossible because of the enormous ex- 
pense and because of the still more serious 
interference with other Government busi- 
ness. 

Standard Frequencies 


Frank Wenner, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, discussed time signals for electrical 
and physical measurements. Dr. J. H. 
Dellinger, chief of the radio section of the 
Bureau of Standards, described the serv- 


: » 
: F a ‘ : . a ne : ‘ i fp j ‘7 $2 ° tle finds, to justify partly at least the 
yailable from the ste frequency | The most popular Chinese pictures, ex- | ing session of the Florida Council on Child; ppe Bureau of Standards has been con-|invar bar at a distance from each other uestions Facin Both | é : 

ieeeetshecs - con oe S. G. | hibited in the native city, Fuchiatien, only, | Health and Protection, presented the work duniion a series of tests on the linear ex-| equal to the length of the sample. The, Q ; £ ? | claim of supporters of the prison contract 
Mcliwraith. of that section, told of the take their subjects from native stories| of the White House Conference on Child | pansion of various heat-resisting alloys.| microscopes were arranged so that they | State and Nation in the | system, that “New York, after more than 
accuracy of the primary-frequency stand- |@nd life. The wild western thrillers are | Health and Protection and explained the| Tye alloys, manufactured in the United | could first be sighted on a reference bar | As | 25 years of the State-use system, has not 
ards there. = us cee a ee purposes ee Children’s Charter drafted | States, are intended for use in high-tem- | ed ~ center of Segue) and then, | Treatment of Criminals oe the problems of prison employ- 

The time signal symposium was in the | * ce. y the conference. : perature service. | observation wires which were in contact | <ieeepaeneneneenee | : j : 

y of j vhi ee } s i i 1 : ‘ vith the ends of the sample or in grooves ti d P 3 The three prison industries surveyed are 

general assembly of the Union while the | As Executive Assistant of the Medica The thermal expansion equipment used | ¥? Pp. & (Continued from Page 3.] Pp indus J 
other discussions were in the meeting of | Aeronautics Group Urges Section, Dr. Fleisher has worked closely i these Siocaiery tests, = itanraeh of | near the ends of the sample. | evident that we must have occupation for | Under competent direction, the cooperat- 
the section of hydrology, over which Dr. | . I ges with the conference. His connections with | which is reproduced herewith, is described | . The apparatus at the extreme right|our prisoners. We do not need to argue|i& committees report, but a number of 
O. E. Meinzer, of the Geological Survey,| Furth Study of C ts health and social work have been na-|)the Bureau of Standards as follows: |S @ return-flow bath that was used for| that this occuption must be something | Suggestions are made for improvements 
presided. Dr. Meinzer said it is impor- urther udy o urrents tional and he brought to the interpre- | °Y = : ; | temperature ranges between minus 50 and | creative in its nature. To build up a pile|in administration. Answering one of the 
tant to obtain for future records a com- [Continued from Page 1.) | tation of the conference a broad under- ms umumes oa ee er tora: plus 260 degrees C. This bath may be/of bricks and then tear it down the next pte cog of ~ —— committee the 
plete survey of the hydrology of the} . ee standing. les h | filled with oil, gasoline or pentane. The| qay, will become after a few days as|@dvisers record in the case of the shoe 
; ; sive, the report admits, to furnish a| Dr. Fleisher gave a history of May Day| tion by the Bureau of Standards on the/)iquiq used depends on the temperature ; is| Plant that “the consumer is satisfied” 
aon ne A ly Tl eng ole = foundation or the structural design. from aoe Som ce ocean, and | linear thermal expansion of various heat rau to be a P | emenee S0 See Sees tee | a the product, but this conclusién is 
velopment of the international section of| Four types of vertical wind currents | the significance it has come to have in| resisting alloys (alloys used for high-tem-|  Flectrie resistance cozis. surrounded by,| things in penal science which we have| Modified elsewhere by the finding that 
ee , : a3 oo | i ; : erature service) manufactured in the ; A reat 8 pe! | «6 leo 4 Sears ; 
hydrology. W.: W. McLaughlin, of the| are found in the atmosphere, according | the United States as Child Health Day. nited States. With this equipment it wiggle contact with, the liquid are used | come to realize. ane quality is ~~ —_ — ee aan 

i ; -j ; ‘ : ‘ : . “7 le ¥ : for heating. Cooling below room temper- - ‘ at spon and inferior leather is use 
Bureau = s- a al ae ae ot to the gd — mov pel oc Scope of the Conference erie is possible to determine the linear thermal | ature is aces i .. cuacuuien at ns True, convict labor is not new but con- Zz Argo & tes ovis eae 
partment o griculture, told of wor curring wi ne squalls or wi thun- Touching upon the two former White expansion of solids at various tempera- | I ed | , vict labor as a means of reformation of é 3 
hydrology on the Pacific Coast. _|der storms, gustiness resulting from | House Conferences called by Presidents | tires between 150 and -+1000 degrees C. | pressed a within a coil of copper tub-| the convicts, instead of a mere punish-|. It is recommended that the buying of 
H. N. Eaton, in charge of the hydraulic wind blowing over obstructions and “con-| of the United States, Dr. Fleisher spoke | "'7 on peratures were determined by means oo a 2 ag ee ae gd or |ment or an economic machine to turn out| leather be made a responsibility of a 
laboratory now under construction at the) vection currents” resutting from local | of the last conference called by President | .- thermocouples and a potentiometer, and | - a ae 1€ liqui Perr ing the - manufactured goods at impossible prices | leather expert at the shoe factory. The 
Bureau of Standards, described that) heating of the terrain in a certain locality. | Hoover in Washington in November, 1930, | ae nom. | P2& 38 Kept in circulation by means Of a! Wperein in the State pays the overhead, is | OUtput of the plant is low compared with 
project. W. W. Rubey, of the Geological) Additional information contained in the | and the wide scope of its interests. a = pg RS ec ge | propeller and a motor. ; a new idea. that of a commercial plant similarly 
Survey, spoke on the need of cooperation | report follows: “Of Florida’s total 540,000 children under peeve Nw ae ly 1 Bee tEee The white furnace shown at the left equipped, it is found, but this is due in 
among students of stream work; A. M.|  yorocities of ascending wind rrents | 18 years of age,” said Dr. Fleisher, “420,- | *¥° microscopes rigidly clamped on an} of the figure was used for temperature Prison Industries Established i part to the existence of a surplus of 
Piper, of the same office, on investigations] 4; covered duri teh . ith conan are normal: 72,000 have nutritional |vanges between room temperature and| Over 100 years ago in the first prison| labor, especially of beginners, and to short- , 
now in progress in hydrologic labora- | G/SCovere Rune. Senco Wena, | OFQEs- difficulties: 12,000 are defective in speech; 1,000 degrees C. |establishment in the City of New York 


tories; C. V. Theis, of the Survey, on re- 
cent studies in evaporation. A number 
of speakers outside the Government serv- 
ice spoke on hydrological topics. 








Russia Lands Shipment 


Of Gasoline in Brazil 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


came from Uruguay, and that the gaso- 
line is consigned to the Santos represent- 
ative of a Uruguayan syndicate. 
consignee stated that the oil was pur- 
chased for cash, the only basis on Which 
the Russian government does business, 


The | 


| but “stunt” films are given cold receptions, | 


the report stated. The plet of a comedy 
is also of importance to the Harbin public. 


A certain widely advertised picture about | 
Broadway was considered ridiculous by | 


the Russian movie-goers, the report men- 
tioned. 


There have been several German and 


Soviet films which have met with en- 
thusiasm in Harbin. 


the Chinese audiences like “stunt” films 


| Fleisher’s address made 
Unlike the Russian audiences at Harbin, | White House Conference follows in full text: 


Wilbur, the Secretary of the Interior, who} 


was unable to fulfill his engagement at 
the Florida meeting. Both the Florida 
and the New Hampshire meetings are fol- 


low-up conferences in cooperation with 


the desire of President Hoover that the 


| recommendations of the national commit- 
| tee be effectively carried out locally, Mrs. 
| Richardson explained. 


A prepared statement summarizing Dr. 
public by the 


Dr. Alexander Fleisher of Philadelphia, 


and war pictures, with plenty of action.| who made the chief address at the open- 








country commercial planes show that the 
| Velocity of an upward gust in relation to 
the surrounding atmosphere ranges from 
43 to 108 feet per second in line squalls 
and thunder storms, up to 27 feet or 
}more in “obstructional disturbances” and 
up to 22 feet or more in “convection cur- 
rents.” The upward movement reached 
4,000 feet in line squalls, 20,000 in thun- 
der storms, varied with the terrain in the 
case of obstructional disturbances, and 
reached 4,000 feet in convection currents. 
More data will be required, however, 
before any definite values of the velocity 
of an upward gust can be established. 
Measurements of accelerations in rough 
air should be continued until sufficient 


12,000 are suffering with weak or dam- 
aged hearts; there are 8,100 with behavior 
difficulties; 5,400 are mentally defective; 
4,600 are tubercular; 4,100 have impaired 
hearing, and 216 are deaf. Florida has 
3,600 crippled children; 600 are partially 
seeing and i68 blind; there are 2,400 de- 
linquent children, and 6,000 are depen- 


dent.” 3 
Dr. Fleisher took up the points of ‘the 


| Children’s Charter and showed the hope 


it holds out for remedying such difficul- 
ties as are reflected in Florida's child 
population. He also commented on the 
fact that whereas in 1920 under 60 per 
cent of the population between the ages 
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Expansion of Heat-resisting Alloys 


| Apparatus Devised to Show Effect of Temperatures Rang- 


of 0.1 per cent can be secured in deter- 
minations of coefficients of expansion. 
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Problem of Labor 


In Prisons Viewed 
As Vital to Nation 





Governor Roosevelt Reviews 


and also the first prison of this kind in 


|the State, there was developed a method 


of prison administration which you will 
probably be surprised to know, included 
proper classification of the prisoners. 
addition to this classification there were 
also established prison industries which 
were to bring return to the prisoners who 
received the wages of their industry. The 


;eyes of the whole world were centered on 


that enterprise and had it succeeded all 
that we are trying to do now would have 
been done many years ago. 

Perhaps, had we not entered into the 
machine age, it would have been success- 
ful, but with the coming of machines in 


| Organizations of 


mittee on production methods presents, 


detailed studies of the shoe factory and 
the printing plant at Sing Sing prison 
and of the clothing factory at the Bedford 
Reformatory for Women. 

These studies were made, according to 
the report, to test and to illustrate a fun- 
damental feature of the general commit- 
tee’s plan of action, which is to call upon 
employers and labor 
unions for advice. 


Prison Employment Problems 
There is factual basis, Chairman Bat- 


age of expert hired supervisors. More 
supervisory help and higher salaries are 
recommended. 


The Bedford committee found also that 


In| “every demand of the consumer is satis- 


fied” but comment is made that the gar- 
ments specified by some of the State 
institutions and made at Bedford are “so 
shapeless, ugly and devoid of style that 
they seem in every respect garments of 
shame.” It is recorded also that there is 
delay in the work at Bedford because of 
the necessity of buying materials after 
orders have been received. The commit- 
tee advises larger capital so that stocks 
of materials can be carried. 


te nhl : , 10- : ufacturing, human greed was allowed| One of the needs, both at Bedford and 
and that this shipment is experimental, | ; ; : of 5 and 20 were in school, in 1930 two synonyms and antonyms. Students’ ser./or 12,000 kilocycles acting as a harmonic | ?04 itati ; t the printing sh t Si ing is “ 

* : : ; ; : data are obtained to be of statistical value 5 i OU" ycles g to enter, and the exploitation of prisoners | e printing shop at Sing Sing is “more 
with the intention of introducing Russian | j) aircraft design. Closer liaison should | ‘thirds were. The percentage = —- << eters.) 194 p. N. Y., =e of 12 kilocycles. Furthermore, these fre-| for private aadenetinn began Te'the hor. | Orders” so that more workers can be em- 
petroleum throughout Brazil and install- bel effected between agencies making | 0t in schools, however, has been cu | Babcock, Dean. Birds and plants of Rocky | @uencies could be further modulated at] rors of prison life was added slavery as|Ployed. It is suggested that printing to 
ing gasoline pumps. studies of this problem. | half in the 10-year period. mountain natl. park, keys for identification; | 6,000 cycles and glso at 60 or 50 cycles per| wel], The cruelties that ensued, that in-| bes done in State institutions be concen- 


Most of the local petroleum companies 


He also stated that Florida has made 


birds by .. . plants by Ruth E. Ashton. | 


second. 


Whether it is desirable to use 


“ ” e ita i trated as far as possible in one plant in 
ave little further info is| The shocks described as “bumps” are improv in the deaths from} 71 p._ Estes Park, Col.; 1930. 31-7222 ‘ evitably must ensue in any plan of using ae 

Dererian but one aa ee manifestations of more or less abrupt} Nae died aaa much work re-| Belloc, Hilaire. New cautionary tales. 79 p.. | eae py of peed aie —— So prisoners for the profit of private manu- | the interest of efficiency and of providing 

reliable, gives the version that Russian | Changes in lift caused by changes in the| mains to be done. The number of deaths |, lus. N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-736 | Should be carefully studied since each have | tacturers, wrecked the whole scheme. In| 8enuine training in commercial printing» 


| Berkeley, Geo., bp. of Cloyne. Berkeley's Com- | 


their respective advantages. 


methods. It is recommended that a com- 


. vy Racae see ery : he end the exploitation of convict made 

asoline and kerosene were shipped to|@ngle of attack and the relative air speed | tes that a very large lace book; ed. by G. A. Johnston. 158 : . i , 

cence Aires and unloaded at that port |@8 the plane flies through an unsteady | Sen a the ‘population is suffering| p. Lond. Faber & Faber, 1930. 31-7153 Because of the attenuation which these | goods stoused those who are obliged to! on oo aa me a: ee te nich 

a short time ago, that it developed that | atmosphere. From the standpoint of the} from thi disea Typhoid fever is much | Bowden, Garfield A. Foundations of science. | WAVES suffer it would be necessary to aug- ;depend on free labor in the making of | € represented work out a plan by whic 

a caniier te Se wetiens aeons ——. not | Structural design of transport planes,| tons pond on ll aT dead be, although| 742 p.. illus. Phil., P. Blakiston’s gon & ment their signal strengths at various pre-| their products. — — be made useful to the 
J r : | s , co., ; - i i r his release. 

uniform and that it was consequently im- | Which never need be subjected to maneu-| there are practically no deaths now from | prucckner, Leo J. Mathematics for junior | Gotrmined Sations. Ty i seen Gaat % is Riots Resulted 


possible to dispose of large quantities. 


vers more severe than required in normal | 


smallpox and diphtheria. The percentage 


high schools, by ...C. J. Anderson, G. O. | 


desirable to choose a wave length such 





There were riots and blood shed in the 


Wages for Convicts 


; i “ ” ia. | = | that when passed around the earth it Pray : ; : 

The bulk of the consignment was there- | peration, the “bumps” are of consid-| of children between the ages Of 1 and 6| Banting. (Triangle series.) 3 v., illus. Phil., tot re |streets of New York City in the 30s dur-| On the question of wages to be paid in- 
fore shipped to Montevideo, where the | erable importance. |who have been protected is considerably | , ot, “penn oarivles. 309 p> Best car Ge cee ee ae ry. Phase ing the long struggle to end this intol-| mates for work in prison industries, E. 
same objection was discovered, and the| ‘The course of the research so far indi-|lower in three of Florida’s larger cities ‘ ai 


oil received in Brazil is therefore thought 
to be the remainder of the Buenos Aires 
shipment. Certain circles do not accept 
this explanation because of the belief 


cates it will be possible to determine the 


into consideration in designing aircraft. 
A preliminary discussion of the results of 


proper load factors which must be taken) 





than in cities of the same type in other 
parts of the country. ‘ 

He likewise added that Florida should 
make efforts to reduce its high maternal 


ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 31-7365 
Cole, Harold H. Cyclic changes occurring in | 
mucosa of genital tract of cow. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Univ. of Minn., 1928.) 41 p. Phil., 
Wistar inst. press, 1930. 31-7227 
Collison-Morley, Lacy. Italy after renaissance. | 
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standing or traveling wave condition must | 
be made the subject of more study. | 


arth responds to various frequencies in a 


| 


Such a combination of constant-fre- 


erable practice. Nor was it really abolished 
until the ’80s when private exploitation 
came to an end as a result of a campaign 
led by the Workmen’s Council. 
teresting to note that I see here today Mr. 


It is in-| 


J. Volz, president of the International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union, chairman of the 
subcommittee on that subject, records the 
belief that still further experimentatiow® 
is needed. 


J 1 € ] : ce uency wireless waves distributed from va- | : 

tHat the repeated loadin transpor-|the research as well as consideration of | mortality. I regard, it has been fre 324 p., illus.’ Lond., G. Routledge & sons.) 4 ‘ | Sullivan, President of the New York State i i 
tation of a oils wale Re fereneed theoretical relationships between the va- quently and “ the State Depart- 1930." i ’ : ie | Te ree or, over the earth would | Federation of Labor, Mr. Hugh Frayne, wee ae 2. 
their cost to a point where they were un- | rious factors is contained in N. A. C. A.| ment of Health that Florida’s position is oe, See. ike to do ogame Ses. . representing the American Fedetation of | 


able to maintain competitive prices. | 





Sound Films Utilized 
As Educational Force 


New Opportunities Said to Be 
Available to Millions | 


Technical Note No. 374. 





an unenviable one. 





. . . Record of Bills in . . . 
STATE LEGISLATURES 





Changes in Status 





Deutsch, Babette. Epistle to Prometheus. 95 
p. . ¥., J. Cape & H. Smith, 1931. 31-7367 
Engelhardt, Fred. Mathematics, by ... and 
Mary L. Edwards. 3 v., illus. N. Y., D. 
Appleton & co., 1931. 31-7218 
Essig, Edward O. History of entomology. 1029 
p., illus. 





Ethiopic texts ed. from manuscripts from, 
Makdala now in British museum, by Sir 
E. A. Wallis Budge. (Luzac’s Semitic § 
|} and translation ser. vol. xx.) 284 p., 

| p., illus. Lond., Luzac & co., 1930. 


k 





Century of Judaism in N. 


xt | tomatically. 


10| of scanning discs or similarly acting tele- 
31-7370 | v 


Results of Such a System | 
The ease, usefulness and cheapness with | 


| which a system like this could be utilized | 
is self-evident. 
1 would control commercial power frequen- | 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-7219 | Cies by directly acting upon the governors| the State use, a system whereby the in- 
|Geo., St. Legend. Ethiopic and English.| of the prime movers. 

Geo. of Lydda, patron saint of England. | synchronize 


A system of this nature | 


It would serve to| 
broadcasting stations and/| 
eep them on their proper wave length au- | 
It would control the speed 


ision devices. It would prove invaluable | 


Labor and our own Dr. Thayer, Commis- 
sioner of Corrections in this State, whose 
father, together with the late Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, all aided to bring about the final 
reformation. Since then we have had 


dustry of the prisoners is confined to the 
making of articles used by the State. We 





have had various experiments but we have | 
been able to provide work only for a por- | 


tion of our prison population. 
It is a difficult problem to keep so many 


| Should be rewarded and that prison indus- 


tries be so managed that work will be re- 
garded as a privilege to be sought after 
and that the product should be of a qual- 
ity in which the workman can take pride, 
The subcommittees record without com- 
ment the scale of wages in effect at the 
Sing Sing industries of 5 to 30 cents a 
day and of 1 cent an hour at Bedford 
on work done for outside institutions. 
Jared Van Wagenen, chairman of the 
committee on farm activities and secre- 


. 7 y oe . | Goldstein, Israel. | ; : | . 
[Continued from Page 1.] Banking: State Finance employers to prevent employes from enges- | ¥.: B’nai jeshurun, 1825-1925. N. Y., oldest to. ay pendulum observations and/men employed, to keep them employed | tary of the New York State Agricultural 
most significant recommendations prof- Mo. 3. 315. : pn SO SS pe stock ing is, Boliticnl activities. Pai J | ‘ashkenanio’ tconaraeetion. 40 y.,| Seismology. It would also save much|not only as a prevention of idleness, but,| Society, finds most promise in intensive 
. - | an arbitrary vaiue oO 8 C = se. 


fered was that they direct their attention 


| puting initial taxes on domestic and foreign 


Mass. H. 11. Relative to employment of 


p. 
Congregation B'nai jeshurun, 1930. 


31-7159 | expense in time recording and time re-| 


also as a help in their struggle for ex-| 


vegatable gardening to supply State in- 


Greeley, Chas. E. Circulatory changes during | producing systems in many _ research|istence after their release from prison, to! stitutions and suggests there will be a 

- ciati ations. Passed by House and Senate. married women and certain other persons | : ' ‘ > , , : vill 
Wyte ee | Singer cio asrvice fawe, "Withdraws perlodie, ventilation with spneas, Drodueed|[aboratories. | [prevent what they make from’ compet-| good opportunity to develop this in’ the 
Through this ines ae only is the new | Mass. S. 26. Providing for an investiga- Mass. H. 164. To memorialize Congress in brain, by ...and Paul O. Greeley. (Thesis Thus at one time it would aid in the | ing with the labor of the free men who| new State “medium security” prison at 


force in education brought to them but 


tion for improving procedure under initia- 
| tive and referendum provisions of constitu- 


favor of limiting hours of a oo =, 
ice in all in § der jurisdiction o 
eae sane: Killed by 


(Ph. D.)—Univ. 
illus. Baltimore, 1930. 


of Mich., 1930.) p. 382-395, 


| most difficult relativity experiments 
31-6833 | astronomical observations and at the same 


in 


have done no wrong, 


to prevent their | 


Wallkill. 





.e . H ‘xploitation eith h dvan qo —_—_——_—— ————————— 
they are enabled to utilize the materials| tion ae perpese SE neers A nar gee ceases States. Passed by House. Gwathmey, Edward M. John Pendleton Ken-| time rune the kitchen clock ane a Taatinae * Ss | 

, “tiv - more understandable to voters. Passe . ° = 7 P A § z s ‘“ : on Ta ae ‘ E i y 
ter their own ee de pigeon Senate and House. Mass. H. 222. To authorize Governor nedy, 193 p. N. ¥., T, Nelson & sons, 1931 World time” is an economic necessity | All this is a problem of no small mag- committee, headed by the Hon. George 


Sound pictures produced 


; ee \ hnson, Samuel. Sir Joshua's nephew, ’let-| 4S Well as a needed tool of precision in| nitude. : 
especially for parent-teacher associations.| Mass. H. 294. Abolishing capital punish- | citizens with dependents may be employed Jeers written, 1769-1778, by young man to|the hands of scientists. ‘The world would | Work in New York State effort to coordinate our whole scheme and 
In purpose these educational pictures are| ment for murder. Next annual session. temporarily regardless of civil service laws. his sisters; ed. by his great-great-great-| benefit by its establishment ; | theory of prisons and punishment. 
serv i - Mass. §S. 23. To abolish the death pen- | Withdrawn. : Ss M. Radcliffe. 243 Lond : : In this, State I have asked your repre-|  wpj , ; , 
to serve as a medium to put before par incapacity as niece, Susan M. Radcliffe. p. Lond., : . : b : hile they are not yet ready to report 
‘ ; : ‘ ‘ alty. Withdrawn. Mass. H. 1175. To define P J J. Murray, 1930 31-7361 (The foregoing is an authorized sentatives to meet with representatives of | 
ents and teachers alike information in| ; : _ ot incl existing disease. : y, wv ‘ A : , | | a final plan, I want to congratulate them 
their approach to child welfare. Films on| yey J. 2. oe, Se Been the shia - Se SOs pesulte of Dre Kostychev, Sergiei P. Kostychev's Chemical} summary of an address delivered be- | labor and with representatives of the man-| for having achieved the hardest part of 
+ a . . y 8s Ss; yn. Ss , ri , y : : : | ‘ | 
child psychology, child growth, vocational| Governor. Mass. H. 1326, (Substitute for H 773 and | plant physiology. | Written and rev. by Dr. a. oa American Geophysical Union | ufacturers, to sit around a common table| the work that lay before them. They have 
guidance, physical culture, teacher train-| | Tex. 8. 159. To define offense of attempt | H. 774.) To further regulate Pours @f lt” | 467°. “dius. Phil, P. Blakiston’s son &| 41 US i annual meeting at Wash- |and arrive at a real solution of the mat- brought together I think, for the first 
: . ¥ ee . | i0V n 3 n , i 5 > ao Oe 
ing, music, and similar subjects are now| ®t ®rson. Signed by Governor, manufacture of leather and radios. Rejected. |, CO, 1931. | ataaa5) _ ington, May 1.) === ter. “We have created a most important | time these four elements, labor, capital, 
being presented to these groups. Mo. H. 148. To authorize county mutual Mass. 8. 65. To provide for investiga- |*#UG@M, Dau! Oe co. el 6gi-7a69| ee =—S ; industry and the science of penology 
Two reels, for example, on the creative| insurance companies to insure real and | tion of labor conditions in chain stores. |) 1 ‘Mrarion. Beyond the veil, and other 4 ° | viewing these questions from four entirely 
approach to education are offered by| Personal property of school districts, Passed | Next annual session. = sermons. 290 p. Milwaukee, Wis., More- uto Acci ents re I ound to Cause | different standpoints; and they are work~- 
y j by House and Senate. | Public Utilities 2 | house put »., 1931 31-7156 | . : i 2 
Professor Hughes Mearns of New York} “Mass. H. 486. To permit insurance com- | Mass. H. 177. Relative to the establish- lenges oe yee een one ee puntata jing out the problem in the friendliest of 
University. A leader in educational phi-| panies to insure certain personal property | ment of municipal lighting plants. H. 1007 | "iUsey, Arthur Mi. Troblems of, evo I < e + l h spirit with full cooperation. 
losophy discusses frankly facts about chil-| against all risks or hazards. H, 1339 sub- eed. elected. to the further regu- | Martin, Alfred W., comp. Ideals of life; Nucl easing ota oO eat § Tor ont | Other States are watching what we are 
dren which teacher and parent alike | ee. i a. py cilia, Guo cs Pe gua dA by Senate and selections from eecred scriptures of world’s doing here. If this committee succeeds, 
should recognize. Dr. Arnold Gesell, head| sory automobile insurance law and create | House. Zoroastrian, Confucian, Greek, Roman. even: approximately in sciving the first 
of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale University,| a new law to insure all operators instead of Taxation ee te Cae Jewish. Christian, Mohammedan, intro- N ‘i = a = step toward a correct solution of this 
in a sound picture called “The Study of | vehicles, Withdrawn. iene H 537. Changing ee Owith- ductory lecture on symphony of religions. | / umber of Persons Killed un Four-week Period Greater |problem of prison labor they will have 
Infant Behavior,” describes the results of | tone = Belative to suarenty capl- tribution of gasoline tax P 8. 104 p. New York, Press of Lent & Graff co.. | | blazed a path which all our sister States 
i ; whic ave be ‘ ‘ ‘ ce com- . akan 915. -7 : a ° , ’ 4 ; 
experiments which have been made poS-| panies. H 1431 substituted. Signed by Mass. H. 923. Changing distribution of | 1915, us of ambience. 31-7186 Than in Cort espond g Time Last Year will follow, and I will feel that they far 
sible through the development of photo-| Governor. gasoline tax proceeds. Withdrawn. >» ME Gl ciches Eiekies Gale, aay ae |more than myself rightly should deserve 
graphic techniques which make a record Mass, H. 1431. To authorize certain do- Mass. S. 47. Change in ee e 889-898. Baltimore, 1930. 31-6832 | the medal of your association. 
7 , y ‘ | i jes « c . 7 ‘ 
er mnqwemnens the infant makes ee eens comer. OF 50 Seen proceeds Sti eecee s tax on chain | Muncey, Raymond W. L. Ristory of conseers- pine Department of Commerce announces @, 1931, and for the corresponding four- —_—_-_-—-—_——_—_—_—- 
sound picture in which Dr, W. H. Kilpat- | ones’ pst eeenine ® Suaranty capital, | stores. Next annual session. 1. taxation | Cambridge, Eng. W. Heffer & sons, 1990. "| 18 "991 gl large eltien In thks, Gretsog Sites | see ae riod of 1980 for all of the 81 cit) COVERNMENT BOOKS 
c ‘ture in which Dr. W. H. Kilpat-| Signed by Governor. ass. S, 427. To prevent dou , - ’ “31-7158 | 18; > s in ni ates | ies, the four-week figure in eing 
rick, professor of eduction in Teachers | Meas. 5. 78. oon uthorize insurance com- | | {ehicies. H. 1481 substituted. Plattard, Jean. Life of Francois Rabelais. 308|eported 669 deaths from automobile ac- | as contrasted with 523 for the correspond- AND PUBLICATIONS . 
para parr neverrong ~ ae -? —_— Renee Somane "915 Poubstinutad Ree N. H. Xs. a "To exempt from taxation p. Lond., G. Routledge & sons, 108. sie oe acts te. ime. mtn Pht onan —_ k adie tials 
she e field of educa- ’ aa ts : rdroelectric plant Ww onsidering by four-week periods since | 
, t jected. for five years any new hydroe P “N : ; 4 g DY Pi | . 
tion, presents the essence of educational} " Mass. S. 297. To require liability insur- | On Which construction 1s commenced in | Pierce, Fredk. Dreams and personality; study | April 19, 1930. Most of these deaths were | January, 1929, total deaths from automo- | Documents described under this heading 
philosophy. | ance companies to dissolve attachments of | 1931 and prosecuted continuously to com- 2 Oe Sue ©" “* 34-7152| the result of accidents which occurred| bile accidents for 81 cities, regardless of | Te obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
Some other filmé already produced in- property in certain cases. Next annual Pesce a. Creating State tax de- | Price, John B. Familiar birds of Stanford|within the corporate limits of the city,|place of accident, the lowest total (471) of postege, from the Inquiry Division of 
clude: The psychology of vocational guid-| “Nebr. 8. F. 34. To suspend motor vehicle | partment and boatd .of tax appeals; trans- | compas.) Th p.  Santore Univ., Caltt., See: although some accidents occurred outside | appears for the four-week period ending | of . States Dats. The Library 
ance and how to find the right occupation; | registration and operators’ licenses until | ferring administration of inheritance. insur- | pony" "Harty. "Tension coeMcient of re- | Of the city limits, | Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (850) for| 9/ Congress card mumbers are given. w 
transportation; the builders or land work-| owner gives proof of ability to respond in | ance and certain license taxes a sistance of metals. (Part of thesis (Ph. D.)| For comparison, the number of deaths| the four-week period ending Nov. 2, 1929. " = ering, hee Fore, GR not the card 
ere in the machine age: classroom demon-| ¢aneem efter final judgment is rendered, | sisseag: making minimum frenchis Yale univ. 1930.) 06-512 p., illus. Min-|due to automobile accidents within city|The number of deaths reported for each| ,."umbers, show AK ay nikeaie 
strations; methods of teaching at various] insurance bond, or a corporate surety bond. Tex. H. 161. Adding following companies | ers. _ Significance of nt ae | limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- j of the 30 four-week periods since Jan. 26, |" tions and Repairs to Licensed Aircraft— 
grade levels; fundamentals of football; and| Became a law without Governor's signature. | to those required to pay intangible tax un- | a. 7. » ne children. (Comparative | able for the four-week period ending April! 1929, follows: Aeronautcis Bull. No. 7-H. Aeronautics 
the symphony orchestra series, Nebr. 5S. 100. To, permit fraternal | der R. S. 7105; sulphur, coms, sals, gat; meycholosy .TAOHSSTADS. Vv; 7, SOFIA) O(n Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 
Classes in elementary science have been | Qmociations to use thelr own table of experi- | reer D nenernone., clects, and chain | 34, Feb. 1931.) 82 p., illus, Baltimore, Md. | April 18, 1921....669 Sept. 6, 1930... Jan. 25, 1930....664 | June 607 | + teaterten eee 
produced in explaining such subject as ence and to legalize cash surrender value P » pipeline, truck or AS, Johns Hopkins press, 1931. 31-7151 | Mar. 21, 1931... .602 Aug. 9, 1930. Dec. : "661 May . 587 | Accuracy of Manometry of Explosions—Tech. 
’ Sud) “S| certificates. Passed by Senate and House. Store. Killed | smith, Alex. Smith's introductory coll. chem-| Feb. 21, 1931....614 July 12; 1930. Nov April 540| Paper 496, Bur. of Mines, U. 8S. Dept. of 
plant growth, nature’s protection of ani- Tex. S. 292. To require nonresident in- Workmen’s Compensation “istry. 555 p. illus. N. ¥., Century co., 1931.| Jan. 24) 1931,...736 June 14, 1930. Nov. ar. 535| . Commerce. Price, 15 cents 31-26823 
mals, the frog, mushrooms and other fungi| surance companies, except those required Mass. H. 708. To provide for immediate wae’ Ds ee 31-7223 | Dec: 27, 1930....824 May 17, 1930.... Oct. Feb. 471 | Soil Survey of Hampshire County, W. Va.—Ser. 
and parisitic life. to invest in Texas securities or make spe- | Payment of compensation in case of dis- |. id casimir. Poland. Germany and| Nov. 29, 1930... .805 April 19, 1930.... Sept. Jan. 28. 1929....623| 1927. No. 9, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, U. 
: ut y ore insurers is mog ’ y 
he val f ; ;,_ | cial deposits, to file bond. Killed pute as to which two or mor . | corridor. 163 p., illus. Lond., Wiiliams| Nov. 1, 1930....756 Mar. 22, 1930.... Aug. S. Dept. of Agric. and W. Va. Geological 
One of the values of the talking pic Tex. 8S. 293. To provide that deposits of | liable. House 1371 substituted. Signed o* 1930,” " “31-7363 | Oct: 4, 1930....750 Feb. 22, 1930....574 July 13 Survey. Price, 20 cents. Agr. 31-138 
tures, in addition to the minute portrayal| insurance companies shall be for benefit of | bY Governor. a cneee S. Facing Old Testament facts. | : ; eae Re ae a a il | Ann. Rept. of Inland Waterways Corp. to 
of whatever is being presented, is that of | Texas creditors and policyholders. Killed. | N. H. H. B. 186. Reelative to limit of | Thoms, Chaog snes. 1981 31-7157 | wor Org ee Dz-week periods ended April+— | Secy. of War, Cal. Yr., 1930. Price, 10 cents. 
permanency. A film can be repeated Tex. S. 300. To provide that surety | COmpensation under workmen's compensa” | oie ti Benjamin B. Calvin and Calvinism, | 18, 1931, and April 19, 1930, the totols for | the corresponding period of 1930. (27-25963) 
With the human voice unrecorded, after| COmPanies may execute bonds in lieu of de- tion law. Passed by House. Killed by 428 ’'N. Y¥., Oxford univ. press, 1931 "|the 81 cities were respectively, 9,000 and; For the last four-week period reports | studies in Physical Development and Pos- 
the lecture and the passing of the speaker,| Rien’. ‘curities with State Treasurer. | Senate. ide compensation | ” ee =" “31-7155 | 8,803 which indicate a recent rate of 25.8|as to whether deaths occurred from au-| ture—Public Health Bull. No. 129, Public 
os words cannot be vemmlind wih the — Judiciary tor nabs ene, — to that pro- |Whyte, Arthur J. B. Political life and letters|per 100,000 population as against an|tomobile accidents within city limits or eh ee be — yess Service, 
sound picture, the speaker and the speech| _N. J. H. 415. To provide for a reciprocal | vided for injured industrial workers. Signed of Saveer. Meee ietora. geo. eS” QXfor4 | earlier rate of 25.7 or an increase of four | outside were received from all of the 81 (29-26103) 
on jure , agreement between New Jersey and New by Governor ‘ votes Bont ‘c.” Small vibrations of certain | tenths of 1 per cent in the rate during | cities reporting. In these cities in this| Foreign Trade of U. S., Cal. Yr., 1930—T. I. B. 
: The voice of authorities, the prophets of | York for compelling witnesses in either N. J. 8, 298. To exclude days When, buss mechanical systems. A, Elastic character | the year. four-week period, the total number of | No. 749, Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Come 
Se ae Mer” oO wees in _Sie Ceher State. Vetced. | ness is not in operation from de fo of homopolar chemical bond. B. Study of| Six cities reported no deaths from au-|deaths from automobile accidents was| merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 
learning, and masters of their subjects N. J. 8S. 299. To extend time for filing tion for reports on hernia; to provide for ; ; Di | 7 d t | 10 cents. (24-26715) @ 
‘ ' etition under act from one to rears eview of for vard within 2 years from | small vibrations of six particles in system | tomobile accidents for the last four weeks | 669 but only 544 of these were due to o 0 I, No. 8, Apr., 1931, Office 
through the medium of the sound picture| 2 to two years. | review of formal award logous to benzene ring Thesis. (Ph I d by | School Life—vol. Xv P 
become imperishable, and the history of | *!8¢¢ by Governor. date of last payment; and to provide for | analogous. Hopkins univ., 1930.) 555-567 p.| and the same number of cities reported | accidents within city limits.—Issue y| of Educ., U. 8. Dept. of Interior. Subscrip- 
the world is enriched. thereby. | Mo. 8 B80. | hg for injury agent Seid pees Ieeanerne = Minneapolis, 1930. ¥ 31-6834!no deaths from automobile accidents for | the Department of Commerce. tion price, 50 cents a year. (E18-902) 
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Brazil Raises Duty 


Wholesale Trade | 
Wholesa e | On Coffee Exports 


Volume in Five 


Cities Analyzed 


| States Sign Convention to Buy 
| And Destroy Low Grade 
| Stocks 


° .| The national coffee conference repre- 
Amount of Business Report | senting the Brazilian States of Sao Paulo, 


ed for Kansas City, Atlan- | Minas Geraes, Parana, Espirito Santo and 


. : * Rio de Janeiro. signed a convention levy- 
ta, Tulsa, Birmingham |ing an additional export duty of 10 shill- 
And Long Beach, Calif | ings gold per bag on coffee, in addition 

—_ | to the various export duties and taxes 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath-/| now collected by the individual Brazilian 
ered in the census of distribution indi-| States, according to a cable dated April 
cates that wholesale trade in Kansas City, | 28, to the Department of Commerce from 
Mo., exceeds $1,000,000,000 annually. This | Commercial Attache Carlton Jackson, Rio 
total includes business done by all con-/| de Janeiro. ‘ ’ 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | The proceeds of this additional export 

The volume of business done by the 983 | duty are to buy and destroy excess stocks 
wholesalers proper in Kansas City in 1929 | of presumably low grade coffee. This con- 
amounted to $903,604,698. Those whole- | ference also creates a council of the coffee 
salers employed 13,824 men and women, | states for the execution of the terms of 
paid them $26,105,211 in salaries and/ the convention. 
wages, and carried stock at the close of; The States of Sao Paulo and Rio de 
1929 with an approximate cost value of | Janeiro have already issued decrees put- 
$55,515,580. ting this convention into effect, and it is 

In addition to the wholesalers proper | expected that other States and the Federal 
there were 542 establishments in the Kan-| Government will follow shortly.—Issued 
@as City wholesale field, such as manufac- | by the Department of Commerce. 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- | 
tions in the petroelum industry, etc., and | 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, | 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $474,- 
849,276 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 9,523 men and women, paid 
them $18,556,480 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 


Wyle’ taal vais of pose. wonested | Bane Losine Ground ia Old 
by all establishments in the Kansas City | ace 1AemsE Vroune im ji 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $1,- time Pursuits, but Gain- 

ing Steadily in Newer 
Modes of Employment 


Negro’s Changes 
In Occupation Are 
Revealed in Survey 


378,453,974. 





Atlanta Trade Volume 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Atlanta, Ga.., | 
exceeds $360,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 310 
wholesalers proper in Atlanta in 1929| by these bodies. 
amountéd to $135,321,988. Those whole- | 
salers employed 5,145 men and women, 
paid them $8,610,572 in salaries and 
wages, and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 
$14,509,186. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 361 establishments in the At- 
lanta wholesale field, such as manufac-| be profitable to both. 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta-| Industrial educational 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


facilities, 


selling agents, etc., the operations of which | 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The | 


be extended. 
total volume of business transacted by 


Employment bureaus 


798,500 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 5,364 men and women, paid | 
them $10,541,376 in salaries and wages, | 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 
an approximate cost value of $10,647,826. 

The total volume of business transacted | 
by all establishments in the Atlanta whole- | 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $368,120,488. 


to the needs of Negro labor. 


the present methods of agriculture in use 


living there. 





some additional ones of his own. 
The Negro Farmer 


“The Negro farmer,” says Mr. Woofter 
“is first 


Trade in Birmingham 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Birming- | 


This total includes business done by all} 
concerns performing the wholesale func- 
tion. 

The volume of business — by gh 
wholesalers proper in Birmingham in | factory market conditions. 
amounted to $98,910,036. Those whole- y 
paid them $6,884,208 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 


934,492. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper,| 
there were 153 establishments in the} 
Birmingham wholesale field, such as 
manufacturers’ sales branches, and bulk 
tank stations in the petroleum industry, 
etc., and “functional middlemen,” 
as brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera-| 
tions of which are similar to those of) 

holesalers. The total volume of business | per cent 
transacted by those establishments | ; 
amounted to $143,182,439 in 1929. Those 
establishments gave employment to 1,850! 
men and women, paid them $3,768,997 in | 
salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
the close of 1929 with an approximate 
cost value of $8,879,315. 

The volume of business transacted by 
all establishments in the Birmingham | 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $242,-| 
092,575. 


farms for the city. 
such | 


families. The problem 


ture. 
Education Suggestions. 





Tulsa Volume Shown 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Tulsa, Okla., 
exceeds $90,000,000 annually. This total 
includes business done by all concerns 
performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 
140 wholesalers proper in Tulsa n 1929 
amounted to $50,422,414. Those whole- 
salers employed 1,370 men and women, 
paid them $2,689,844 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $5,- | 
802,495. | 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 101 establishments in the Tulsa 
wholesale field, such as manufacturers’ 
Sales branches, and bulk tank stations in 
the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- | 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which | 

oye Similar to those of wholesalers. The T 
tal volume of business transacted by | 
those establishments amounted to $43 
272,358 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 790 men and women, paid | 
them $1,542,530 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of $3,- 

084,742. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Tulsa whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $93,694,772. 


size, efforts to promote more self-sustain 
ing agriculture, and further research. An 


of Negro agents and instructors. 


giving information on cooperative move 
and home demonstration agents. 


ing Negro farmers. 


services. 


ernment.” 


Long Beach, Cailf., Figures Validity of Radio Patents 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the census of distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Long 
Beach, Calif., exceeds $25,000,000 annually. 
This total includes business by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 90 | 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


patent in every respect. 


amounted to $19,473,003. Those whole- 
salers employed 707 men and women, paid 
@them $1,210,455 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 
approximate cost value of $1,874,846. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 22 establishments in the Long 
Beach whelennle field, such as manufac- | LS 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- ° * 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., Hearings for Week Listed 
and “functional middlemen,” such as/| 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- | 
tions of which are simiJar to those of 


tion. 


patent). 


Labor in urging the organization of Ne- 
| groes by the internationals and locals and 
| by abatement of discriminatory practices 


Trained personnel workers of counselors 
|in vocational and educational guidance 


should be established in Negro high schools | meet face to face under conditions con- 
and special efforts should be made to! ducive to mutual confidence and regard, | 
| bring about such a basis of cooperation | 4nd where they lead to a better under- | 
between industry and education as shall 


sup-|to witness them as a representative of | that the President and the Attorney Gen- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and| ported by public funds and aided by such |the public, the record shows that such! eral caused this change in the policy of 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers,| agencies as the Julius Rosenwald Fund | agreements are very seldom violated. 
and the General Education Board, should 


€ should be de- 
those establishments amounted to $232.-| veloped which will pay special attention 


The Negro and white populations of the | 
rural South, the report finds are both in- | ge 
creasing rapidly in an area which, under|esty and fairness of business generally. | longs the blame or credit, if any there be. 
will not support adequately those already | Suggested, changes in some of the rules| separate rules. 

Conditions are not easy for|that we had heretofore approved. 
|either race, but the Negro shares the | Speaking of these suggested changes here- | trust laws to some extent. 
| difficulties of the white farmers and has | after the sake of brevity. 


all a part of the general South- | 
ham, Ala., exceeds $240,000,000 annually. | ern nerituitural system and as such he| ~ 
relies upon the one-crop system, enmeshed 
jin the tenant organization, is dependent 
; upon exorbitant credit facilities, and has, 
| up until recently, been subject to unsatis- 
As a one-crop 
;man he is subject to ruinous fluctuations 
alers employed 3,903 men and women,| jin the price of cotton and tobacco, and 
| does not raise a sufficient proportion of 
’ c | his own food and feed. As a tenant the 
with an approximate cost value of $9,-| farmer assumes a small part of the risk | 
|of farming and gets a small part of the 
profits. The progress made by Negroes 
in climbing the tenant ladder up to 1910). 
has been reversed by the desertion of the 
Because the sudden 
| fluctuations in price make it hard to get 
|ahead, large proportions of the farmers 
are constantly in debt, and for their pro- 
| duction credit they pay as high as 37 


“Notwithstanding these adverse condi- 
| tions, it is possible to find in many com- 
munities of the South energetic Negro 
farmers who are making a living for their | 
is to encourage | 
|these and extend their number so that} 
those who have a special ability for farm- 
ing may remain and prosper in agricul- 


To this end, strengthening agricultural 
education in the schools is advised, ex- 
tending the work of the farm demonstra- | 
tion agents and the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, special efforts on | 
the part of all cooperative projects to) 
include Negro farmers, experiments to dis- | 
cover better and more economic methods | 
of handling production credit, efforts to 
strengthen the present communities of 
Negro landholders and to increase their 


other suggestion is for the increased use 


| “In the local community,” Mr. Woofter | 
| declares, ‘the most effective agencies for | 
improving methods of production and for 


ments and credit facilities are the farm 
Negro 
agents are especially effective in reach- 


‘There were in 1929 329 Negro agents. | 
| This is not a sufficiently large number, by | 
Y | several hundred, to supply the many black | 
*~ | belt counties which have a sufficient num- 
ber of Negro farmers to benefit from their | 
The problem here is the cre- 
ation of sufficient local interest in the 
counties to secure the necessary local ap- 
propriations, since a part of the support 
comes from the county, a part from the 
State, and a part from the Federal Gov-| 


Argued in Supreme Court | 


vention and patent of a Mr. Arnold who, 
he said, had anticipated the Langmuir 
Mr. Arnold, it 
wholesalers proper in Long Beach in 1929, | Was said, had produced the “audion” tube 
in 1912 for The A. T. & T. Co., in con- 
nection with transcontinental communica- 


(The argument will be continued on May 


4, when counsel for the General Electric 
Company will be heard in defense of the 


By Trade Commission 
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| Changes in Rules of Trade Practice 
| Are Ascribed to Legal Difficulties 


| 
| 





| Commissioner Humphrey Says That Commission Merely 
Can Suggest Revision and That Acceptance of Them Rests | 
Entirely With Industry 











(Continued from Page 1.] 7 
ference, and more confusion arises upon | Commission. 
this question than any other; and that|industry and the ° 
is my justification for repeating in sub-|Change them. The Commission can only 
stance what I then said. suggest changes. It is for the industry to 

The legal effect of the approval by the | S@y whether it will accept such changes. 
Commission of these rules is absolutely| Some confusion and apprehesnion and 
nothing. Our approval does not increase | criticism had arisen about certain rules 
or diminish the jurisdiction of the Com-|that we had heretofore approved. The 
mission. Our approval does not give ae — > legal pene oped aa 
|nor take from anyone who takes part | made some mistakes in approving certain ; : - 
in a conference any right, oxivings or|rules. We do not attempt to escape re- | Covered oo ae ae teenie a 
immunity whatever. It does not change | sponsibility. The trouble started when a| Certainty > ton ae eo - Bigg a a an 
|the law. That power rests solely with| former Commissioner began making | violation ° f ro ae a ‘ae ams ie duties | 
|Congress. It does not increase the juris-| speeches about a ‘new law merchant,” tain an 2 aaa i. anne tne 
|diction of the Commission. What the| being built up through the Trade Practice peel pase 4 eo) ao canker Prom this 
‘law is, those who take part in these|Conference; saying that each industry | 2ntigtrus eared a saneuir deldtene Gok 
conferences must know and take the re-| could make rules to govern itself and that clas = oe a ee Cammaunamn 0 
sponsibility of obeying it. {when the Federal Trade Commission | COMP ain saan dhamets in seine ot the | 

There are two classes of rules, which | 2d0pted these rules they had the force ot | Nee aeaetians Cmaaaeenen veins 
for convenience the Commission has di-|#.Statute—not only to bind those who| *T@ P 
vided into Group I and Group II rules, | Signed such rules but all those in that | 
Group I rules refer to practices that are|imdustry. This utterly silly and dangerous | 
lin violation of law. Such practices if fol- | 40ctrine was immediately seized upon by a8| To Accept Changes 
lowed by the industry, and if not aban- | Certain class of lawyers who knew better, If industry has more confidence in the | 
|doned by mutual agreement of the com-| but who saw a chance to use it to their opinion of this class of lawyers than it} 
|petitors in such industry, will be sup- advantage. fo in the opinion of the Commission, 
| pressed by the Commission by an order| Industry, as we all know, along many | i¢ can refuse to accept any changes sug-| 
|/to cease and desist. |lines was in a most deplorable condition | gested by the Commission. As I have al- 
lyre . and it was but natural that they should ready stated, the refusal or approval in 
| Violations of Accords fevege Aw attorneys = —, a - |no way affects the legality of any of 
| Sas lief through the method offered of maK~ | those rules, and the industry can follow 
fee ee php diitiais dias |ing their own laws. The majority of the| uch practices as are mentioned in the 
| acter. Group II rules are where the com- 


Commission for some time gave encour- 
| petitors mutually agree that they will go) 


agement to this propaganda. 
- ; Under these conditions, certain rules, 
| further than the law requires, in economy, 
jin honesty, in fairness and in just deal- 


|as I have said, were approved, the legality that that such changes need not be made 
ing. There is this difference between will be as 


‘of which were questioned. As soon AS/| js correct. 
° the Commission became satisfied of that | I doubt whether industry 
Group I and Group II—that if a com-/ fact, it immediately set to work to correct | anxious to follow the opinion of certain 
petitor is injured by the practices in| the error and to counteract the evil that|jawyers in this respect as such lawyers 
| Group I, he can appeal to the Federal) had been done. We felt that we not only | were to give the opinion. If, on the other 
| Trade Commission or to the Department owed it to ourselves to do this but espe-| hand, the Commission has approved some 
| of Justice for relief, but as to relief from | cially that it was our duty to the indus-|yyle that is not lawful, then certainly it 
| the practices described in Group II, the| tries involved and to the public, to-call| js to the advantage of the industry to 
| only appeal is to the fairness and justice | attention to these errors. |know it as soon as possible, lest it be 


| of his competitor. . unwittingly led into a violation of the 
In these conferences where competitors | Changed Policy Toward law. 


| . ; Over 90 per cent of the rules have 
Industry Is Denied not been changed, except in language. 
It has been asserted that the reason 


The meaning has not been changed. 
; Standing of each other’s problems, and|the Commission did this was because it| have had little complaint about these 
{finally to a mutual agreement, and where! had changed its policy toward industry.|changes from the industries that passed 
| they call the Federal Trade Commission | That is not true. It has also been stated|them. So far as the Commission knows, 
/not one of these rules has been declared 
| unlawful by any court, nor has the legality 
{the Commission. This is also an error.| of any one of them been directly involved 

According to our records, more than 95 | The Commission never received any sug-/in any court decision. 

| per cent are kept in good faith, in letter| gestion or intimation from the White| Taking it all in all, I think the Com- 
jand in spirit. Such agreements are not | House or from the Department of Justice | mission has reason to feel that its work 
;only of benefit to the particular industry,| about changing the Trade Practice Con-| was reasonably well done. I believe that 
but to the entire industry of the country,| ference rules. The Commission acted in the record will show that the low per- 
for such conferences greatly tend to| this matter entirely upon its own volition, | centage of mistakes made by the Com- 
strengthen public confidence in the hon-| and on its own responsibility. To it be- 


dustry. This is beyond the power of the 
They are the rules of the 
industry alone can 


United States frequently reverses the 
lower Federal courts on this very point. 
Even the judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States seldom render a unani- 
mous opinion upon anti-trust questions. 
Upon many of the most important cases 
decided by that court, involving the anti- 
i trust laws, the court divided four to five. 

Is the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
pected to be wiser than lawyers, judges 
and courts? The only persons yet dis- 


| 





Industry May Refuse | 











j}mission if they so desire—with perfect 


| tions involved, compares very favorably 
We have accepted not less than 1,500/ with that of the lower courts. I do not 
Each of these rules in-| believe that any industry will be seri- 
In| volved questions of violation of the anti-| ously injured if they adopt the changes 
The Commis- | suggested. On the contrary, I feel that 
I will refer! sion does not claim to be infallible. What |many of them will be greatly benefited. 
| to them as changes in the rulcs; please| acts do or do not constitute a violation 

| keep this in mind. I wish to emphasize | of the anti-trust laws are a subject upon 
|that the Federal Trade Commission has! which lawyers disagree, judges differ and 
no power to change any rule of any in- courts divide. The Supreme Court of the 


Recently the Commission, made certain 


Little Complaint — 
Received From Public 


We have had but little complaint from 
the public about the effect of these rules. 
In fact, we have had complaint in but 
two industries. I refer to the petroleum 


\Decisions on Radio Applications 
. m |industry and to the cottonseed mills in- 
Announced by Federal Commission 330%, een pe oe ot noe aang 


in each of these industries vigorously deny 
|that the public has in any way been in- 
jured by the conference rules adopted by 
them, but on the contrary they claim 
with much vigor that both the public 
and the industry have been benefited. They 
backed up their claims by strong argu- 
ments and a great array of facts. 

We are making further investigations as 
'to the rules in these two industries. So 
far, I am not at all convinced that there 
has been any public harm grown out 
‘of the code adopted by either of these 
industries. However, I do think that some 
of the rules adopted by different indus- 
tries might lead to practices that would be 
unlawful, and lead to trouble. This is 
the view of the majority. We, therefore, 
had no discretion but to suggest that they 
be changed. 

We at once proceeded upon this work. 
It has been a big job. At the beginning 





Decisions of the Federal Radio Com- | W2XDM, H. Curab, Inc., New York City, 
mission on pending applications were | granted licenses; general experimental serv- | 


ays | ice. 
announced May 1 as follows: | _W8XM, Wired Radio, Inc., Lakewood, Ohio, | 
Applications granted: 


granted license for general experimental 
Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Inc., | Station 
portable, Hoboken, N. J., granted construc- WNU, Tropical Radio Telegraph Co., New 
tion permit to use portable to test for Orleans, La., granted license for point-to- 
transmitter location for WMCA (570 kc., 60 point communication. 
w., 7 days per week from 2 to 6 a. m.). W3XJ, Jenkins _ Laboratories, Inc., 
KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Inc., San | Wheaton, Md.; W2XCR, New York City, 
Francisco, Calif., granted modification of | granted licenses; visual broadcasting serv- 
license to change name to Radio Enter- ice. 
tainments, Inc., Ltd. Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., planes, 
WHFC, Triangle Broadcasters, Cicero, IIl., granted modification of licenses for addi- 
granted modification of license to change | tional frequencies. 
name to WHFC, Inc } W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., | 
WBNX, Standard Cahill Co., Inc., New Mendham Township, N. J., granted modi- | 
York City, granted license covering approval fication of license for additional frequencies. 
of certain changes and readjustments that W2XAR, Radio Pictures, Inc., Long Island 
have been made in transmitter so as to 


City, N. Y., granted modification of license 
permit compliance with G. O. 91 and 97. 


for additional frequencies. 

WRAF, Chas. Middleton, LaPorte, Ind., W3XK, Jenkins _ Laboratories, Inc., 
granted voluntary assignment of license to | Wheaton, Md.; WKDT, Fire Department, De- 
the South Bend Tribune. Also granted con- troit, Mich.; rane Atlantic Broadcasting 
struction permit to move transmitter and | Corporation, Jamaica Bay, N. Y.; W8XAV, 
studio from LaPorte to South Bend, Ind., Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
and install new equipment. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; W2XCD, DeForest Radio 
KQV, Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., Pitts- | Co., Passaic, N. J.; KFD, Superior Packing 
burgh, Pa., granted consent to voluntary 


Co., Tenakee, Alaska, granted renewal of 
assignment of license to KQV Broadcast- Neenses 
ing Co. 


KHECX, KHAYB, KHIQJ, KHITG, Thomp- 
son Aeronautical Corporation, granted con- 

WDAH, Eagle Broadcasting Co., El Paso, 
Tex., granted consent to voluntary assign- 


sent to voluntary assignment of license to 
Transamerican Airlines Corporation. 

ment of license to W. S. Bledsoe and W. T. 

Blackwell. 





which the Commission adopted, which 
have been our guide in making 
changes: 

i‘ 


constitute an agreement between the com- 
petitors who sign them. 


KGPL, Police Department, Los Angeles, | 
Calif., granted modification of construction 


s . = ermit to change modulator tube type. | : 
seve Ghin Gane coment te Baa | Also granted license, 1,712 Ke. 400 w. Commission to determine the degree of 
assignment of license to WKBN Broad- | _WILM, Delaware Broadcasting Co., Wil- | such restraint, unless the matter is prop- 
-| casting Corp. | mington, Del., granted authority to continue {erly presented in a case pending before it. 
-| PJM, Miller & Klahn, Prescott, ariz., | Program tests for period ending May 30, I believe these propositions are correct. 


1931, pending action on application for li- 
cense. 

WI10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, New York City, granted authority to 
use station WI0XAC on April 22 to 25, 
inclusive; 2,476 kc., 712 w. 

Set for hearing: 


Olney Broadcasting Co., Olney, Ill., re- 
quests construction permit, 1,370 ke., 100 w., 
daytime 

C. Hayne Whitaker, Horseheads. N. Y., re- 
quests construction permit, 830 ke., 712 w., 
Sunday only, daytime. 


granted consent to assign one-half interest 
} of George R. Kiahn in license to A. P. | 
| Miller. 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Commerce 
Arkansas, granted license for regular period 
instead of 60 days as they have now com- 
plied with G. O. 97. 

KICK, Red Oak Radio Corp., Red Oak, 
Iowa, granted authority to conduct pro- 
gram tests in accordance with terms of 
construction permit for period ending May 
15, 1931, pending action on license applica- 


| I believe that the courts will approve them 
of the country agree with us. 
- foundation. 


| Acceptance of Rule» 
In Group II Not Withdrawn 


interference is caused to other services by 
its operation. 

W9XAP, Chicago Daily News, Inc., Chicago, 
Tll., granted construction permit for new 
equipment and increase in power to 2'2 
kw. The Commission reserves the right to | 
require licensee to move equipment herein 
licensed to location removed from con- | 
gested area of Chicago without hearing if | 
interference is caused to other services by 
its operation. 


WTBO, Associated Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Cumberland, Md., requests modifica- 
tion of license to change frequency from 
1,420 to 1,010 kc., and increase night power 
from 100 w. to 250 w 

KGGC, The Golden Gate Broadcasting 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., requests modifi- 
cation of license to increase time from di- 
viding with KFQU to unlimited 

WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corporation, 
j saeey cy. a es requests modification of 

icense to change fre c 
KSJ, Pacific Coast Cement Co., View Cove, 930 ke.;' change , yw ye ~ > 
Dall Island, Alaska, granted construction | to 250 w. and 500 w. limited service: increase 
permit for new transmitter. time from daytime to 6 p. m., E. S 

The Master Electric Co., Dayton, Ohio, to unlimited. 
granted construction permit, 4,795 kce., W2XAL, Aviation Radio Station, 
500 Coytesville, 
cense, 


ber, are all Group I rules. 


nually. 


in these schools. 


public confidence. 


29 rules. They are all Group II rules 


| 
| Inc., 
Electrical Research Products, Inc., Los N. J., requests renewal of li- {did in the correspondence schools. 
Angeles, Calif., granted construction permit, | 
1,554 ke., 50 w. 

Robert E. Autrey, Mobile, Ala., granted 
construction permit, frequencies 2,398, 3,256, 
4,795 ke.; 15 w. 

W2XAB, Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., New | 
York City, granted modification of con- 
struction permit extending completion date 
to June 30, 1931. 

W3XM, Durham Radio Corp., Philadelphia, 
Pa., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to June 
23, 

WJM, Press Wireless, 
D. C., granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to June 

1931 


30 





Applications Received try. 


By Radio Commission 


| Appli¢ations received by the Federal 

Radio Commission May 1 relating both to 

| broadcasting and communications were 
-. |made public as follows: 

. Inc., Washington, | WEXL, Royal Oak Broadcasting Co., Royal 

| Oak, Mich., construction permit to install 

new equipment and increase power from 50| conference that has been held. 


w. to 100 w. | . : . 
WRAX Broadcasting Co., | Entire Policy Said 


with whom they deal. 
Take again, the periodical publishers 


that was a Group II rule. 





WJQ, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. 1608 West Alle- 








lerned by a world market too.” 


| mission 


|rules that were rejected, by the Com-| 


' safety, if the opinion of those who advise | 


We| 


mission, considering all the legal ques-| 


of it, I made the following propositions, | 
all 


That the trade practice conference 
rules, under the method of their adoption, 


2. That any agreement among competi- 
tors to the effect that they will not use 
j}any specified lawful method of competi- 
|tion is a contract in restraint of trade. 
| It is not the province of the Federal Trade 


j}and with few exceptions that the lawyers 
I believe 
that as long as the Commission stands 
upon these propositions in accepting trade 
| practice conference rules, it is upon a sure 


correspondence schools, about 25 in num- 
These have 
saved the pupils of that system from be- | 
ing defrauded of millions of dollars an- 
These rules have added to the 
character of the studies and instructions 
This code, according to 
the best educators of the country, has 


caused a regeneration of this great sys-| this country last year was over $270,000,- 
tem, and has caused it to regain and merit 


Take the direct sellers code, consisting of 


and have worked as well as Group I rules 
No| 
higher code of business ethics has ever | 
been adopted in any industry in this coun- 
It has placed the business of direct | 
selling on a higher plane, where it com-| 
mends the confidence and respect of those | 


conference. It adopted but one rule, and/| 
t And yet, tak-| 
ing it all in all, measured by the public} 
interest, in preventing fraudulent and un-| try—6,000 of them, adopted a code that | 
fair practices, it is the most important!|in two years has resulted in reducing 
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Called Excessive wrt 
Gain in Exchange 


Value for Month 


Greater Purchasing Power 
Is Due to Slight Drop in 
Commodity Prices, Says 
Agriculture Department 


Senator Shipstead Contrasts It 
To Cost of Rye at Pro- 
duction Centers 





Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, in a letter May 1 to William 
Butterworth, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, requested 
that the annual convention of the Cham- 
ber now in session in Atlantic City, N. J., 
give “serious consideration” to the pub- 
lished statement that rye has practically 


}no market value at production centers, 


and yet rye bread continues to sell for| The purchasing power of farm prod- 
15 cents per loaf. ucts in terms of commodities that farmers 
Senator Shipstead’s letter to Mr. But-| buy improved slightly from March 15 to 
terworth follows in full text: com 15 by reason of an estimated de- 
The Hingham American of Hingham,/ Crease in prices of commodities bought by 
Mont., in the issue of April 9, 1931, has| farmers, according to a statement just 


ithe following news item on the front page | issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


“The price of rye is so low at Eastern | Omics, Department of Agriculture, which 
terminals that after deducting freight and | follows in full text: 
commission charges it is worth zero with| The Bureau’s index of prices received 
the rim knocked off at Hingham. And, | by farmers continued at 91 for the pe- 


| yet, rye bread still sells at 15 cents per|riod March 15 to April 15, whereas the 


loaf. The price of bread ought to be gov-| index of prices paid by farmers is esti- 
;}mated at 134 as compared with 136 the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | preceding month. The ratio of prices re- 


jinforms me that the rate on rye from| ceived to prices paid is placed at 68 per 


Hingham to the terminal market at Min-| cent of prewar, compared with 67 in 
neapolis is 41 cents per 100 pounds. | March, and 66 in February this year. In 
Here is a problem in the economics of| April a year ago the purchasing power 


| farm relief and transportation that I re-! figure was 85. 


spectfully submit to your convention for | Prices of Farm Products 
their serious consideration. 


s Seasonal advances in the farm price of 
, : =" j;apples and potatoes from March 15 to 
ways been antagonistic to these confer- | April 15, and slight price increases for 
ences. According to that school, the Com- corn, oats, barley, wheat, cottonseed, lambs, 
should not help business help|and chickens were offset by declines in 
|itself achieve honesty and fair dealing,| prices of cotton, rye, flax, hay, cattle, 
|but it should file complaints against all) calves, wool and dairy and poultry prod- 
jalleged offenders and settle nothing ex-/| ucts. 
;cept by a law suit, and terminate no un- The index of farm prices i 
|{air practice except by an order to cease | vegetables advanced is pena ee cas Cone 
and desist. |of the month, and the group indexes for 
According to that school we should fill | dairy products, poultry and poultry prod- 
{our dockets with complaints and the press/ ucts, and cotton and cottonseed declined 
with statements about dishonesty in busi-|two points. The farm price indexes for 
ness; that we should do everything to ter-| grains and meat animals were unchanged 
— business—the just and the unjust) The April 15 group index of farm prices 
| alike. |of fruits 4 s i 
| This situation that has arisen about the! below that or . se ae cots wal pod 
| change in the rules of the trade practice|tonseed, 42 points down; meat animals 
| conferences, was the first opportunity that | 49 points; grains, 36 points; and dairy 
|the opponents of cooperation had to be-| products and poultry and poultry prod- 
| ucts, each 27 points. 


| come vocal against this policy. For some 
reason, or more probably for no reason,| 
| Professor William Z. Ripley has joined in| Market For Hogs 
| this belittling criticism of the Federal} The average farm price of hogs was 
Trade Commission with reference to the|U8changed from March 15 to April 15 as 
trade practice conference. declines in northern States were offset by 
| In the New York Times of April 5, in| #dvances in the South and Far West. At 
a three-column article, he talks about | $6.92 per hundredweight in mid-April the 
|some terrible, unseen octopus, which he|#Verage farm price was about 245 per 
|does not identify, that has a strangle-|Cent lower than that of a year ago. Re- 
|hold on the railroads of the country,|C*iPts of live hogs at seven primary mar- 
| through some undisclosed system of rout-| Kets during the four-week period ended 
jing freight, and this strangling of the — 18, were approximately 9.5 per cent 
|railroads of the country makes hard|/OWer than during the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. Domestic and foreign de- 


| breathing for the rest of the industries; 
|and then, by some inference which is also|™@nd for pork continues weak and stor- 


mysterious, it seems that the Federal | 28¢ supplies are considerably larger than 
| Trade Commission is in part at least, re- | /@S¢ year. 
| sponsible for this sad condition of af-| The corn-hog ratio for the United 
| fairs. | States was 12 on April 15, the same as 
for March 15, and 0.3 points higher than 
on a 15 ~_ year. The ratio for the 
; north central States was unchanged fr 
\To Be Obscure |March 15 to April 15, but the es ie 
| He not only neglects to call the octopus) advanced from 13.6 to 14.2. 
|by its first name, but he also neglects to| The average farm price of lambs made 
‘say that the Federal Trade Commission | Slight seasonal advance of about 1.5 per 
| does not have jurisdiction over the rout- | cent from March 15 to April 15, but the 
| ing of freight over the railroads of the| Price of sheep was unchanged. On April 
{country. While his grievance against the| 15, the farm price of sheep was about 34 
; Commission is somewhat obscure, he does | Per cent below that of a year ago. Lamb 
|not hesitate to strike at the trade prac-| Prices were only approximately 23 per 
\tice conference, with both fists and with|Ccent below. Demand has continued weak 
|his eyes shut. He gets off this desolat-|4S the result of relatively low prices of 
|ing, death-dealing, sarcastic blast, “The | Competing meats. 
ae eee roared Z = — Federal | Grains Advance 

‘rade Commission. ‘or that y, partly! The average far j © 
through hara-kari and partly through | covered slightly trom March 13 to April iB 
force of circumstances, is certainly harm-/ after declining for six consecutive months. 
| less enough. |Corn prices declined in many Northern 
| It is some comfort for us to know that| States, but advanced in the South and 
;after we committed suicide that we still| Far West, where supplies for feeding are 
| possessed such vitality that it took “force | rapidly diminishing. At 57.7 cents per 
(= ee e. — ” —— | bushel, the April 15 farm price was about 
| less enough” to suit the learned professor.! 26 pe : i 
| He goes on to a “Its main activity seems | aa cent lower than the price a year 
|to be the drafting of codes of business} The avers Bd 
|ethics for second-hand bottle dealers and wanes "cae ars one an [oe = 
| other equally basic industries. Perhaps | March 15 to 59.2 cents on April 15. This 


that is hardly fair, come to think of it!” | was the highest price r ie 
From the way it is punctuated, the last jing 1931, but it ven about $f ue aan 
| sentence was evidently intended to be not |than the farm price a year ago. The 
only sarcastic but funny. It is funny, but| price advance was accompanied by reports 
the joke is not on the Commission. | of moisture deficiencies in North American 
Professor Ripley is evidently one of|Spring wheat areas and by indications 


those who measure results entirely by! that farm stocks had been redu 
| the 1 ; 3 s § ce 
|noise. “Drafting codes of business ethics | normal proportions. lata 


;for second-hand bottle dealers and other; Revision in trade estim 

basic industries.” * * * To understand this} acreage reduction, failure of cena tae 
remark, we must remember the perspec-|sales to maintain a favorable record and 
tive of the professional economist is pe-| failure of textile activity and foreign tex- 
culiar. To his vision the grocery indus- | tile sales to show substantial improvement 
try, with its tens of thousands of estab-| resulted in a 3 per cent decline in the 
lishments, and its hundreds of thousands | average farm price of cotton from March 
employes, covering every part of the coun-| 15 to April 15. The price decline was con< 
try, dealing with every family, entering) fined, for the most part, to the South 
| vitally into the life of every individual in| Atlantic States and Texas, the tendency 
the country, is a second hand, nones-|in the Mississippi Valley States being for 
sential industry, that in adopting a code,| farm prices to hold the gains of the pre- 
eliminating fraud and pledging itself to|ceding month. At 9.3 cents per pound 
fair dealing, is a matter of no public in-|on April 15, the average farm price was 
terest. approximately 37 per cent lower than the 
| price a year earlier. 

The average farm price of potatoes ade 
vanced approximately 7 per cent from 
March 15 to April 15 accompanied by a 
,Seasonal decline in old crop shipments, 
|and decidedly smaller new crop market- 
ings. The advance was fairly general ex- 
|cept in Idaho where large supplies are 
still to be disposed of. At 91 cents per 
| bushel, the average farm price for April 
15 was about 38 per cent lower than the 
price a year earlier. 





'Grievance Declared 





Instance of Petroleum 


|Industry Is Cited 


; Also, to his economic mind, the vast 
petroleum industry, with its thousands of 
producers, and its tens of thousands of 
distributors, with its stations dotting every 
mile of the country’s landscape; coming 
directly into daily contact with most of 
the Nation's population, is a second-hand 
industry, and nonessential; and if it 
should adopt and follow a code in the 
| interest of economy and honesty, is a mat- 








|clothing cotton converters industry, the 





tion. Indiana’s Community Broadcasting Cor- : 2 | ter that concerns the public if at all, | 

WI1XAV. Shortwave & Television Lab., poration, Hartford, Ind., requests ounetrus- There was & widespread impression that only remotely. Upon such second-hand | butter, egg, cheese and poultry industries, 
Inc., Boston, Mass. granted construction | tion permit, 600 ke., 500 w.; unlimited time. |the Commission had withdrawn its ac-| industries, the Federal Trade Commission the correspondence schools, the gypsum 
| permit for increase in power 4 1 kw. Tne enn: Oregonian Publishing Co., Portland, |ceptance of all Group II rules. This iS | js wasting its time industry, the paint, varnish and lacquer 

Commission reserves the right to require reg., requests construction permit to in- |entirely a mistake. There is little dif-| The 3 ee . | industry, the steel office f : 

y ; , he great structural steel industry and y, the steel office furniture indust: 

live ate 2 Yocation salen tn eon | vated “Sant ae Sku, ae eoeee ie ference in the importance of the two! cmasaaten industries, with which ue Conn etc. i 
ace area of Boston without hearing if | censed power to 5 kw. 7 groups. For illustration, the rules of the| mission held Trade Practice Conferences,| The list could be added to until you 
| covering the Nation with skyscrapers,| Would grow weary of listening to the reci- 
bridges, and innumerable other struc-| tal, and if we are to believe Professor 
tures; with its great mills and forges, | Ripley, these are all second-hand and non- 


| basic industries, and it is not important to 
| the public that any or all of these follow 
which the public at least has only an| honest and fair and decent methods in 
academic interest. | the conduct of their business. 

| ‘The wholesale value of the furs sold in| The fact is that all the industries that 
|have held trade practice conferences are 
important. All of them are conducting 
business in two or more States—a fact 
that Prof. Ripley evidently did not know. 
Most of them has a business nation wide, 
They are not all large industrials, but they 
are important measured by the invest- 
ment and as they affect the public. When 
Prof. Ripley wrote that sentence about 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 4.} 


with its millions of dollars in wages, with 
its vast investments; {1s an industry in 


| 000. This industry was thoroughly per- 
|}meated with fraud and unfair practices. 
|It adopted unanimously a code that has 
»| been observed by at least 90 per cent of | 
the trade, and that has practically wiped 
out these fraudulent practices, and saved 
the women of this country from being de- 
| frauded annually out of not less than 
$50,000,000. This in the economic judg- 
ment of the learned professor, is a fact | 
of no public moment. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
' Code Was Adopted OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
ate CAPITOL, Washington, D. ©., April 30, 1931. 
On Advertising SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 


at 3 P. M. Eastern Standarl Time, May 28, 
1931, for the construction of a Terrace, Foun- 
tain and Garage to be built in Squares 632, 633, 
634, 683, 685 and in C Street between New Jere 
sey and Delaware Avenues, WAshington, D. C. 
as part of the Enlargement of the Capitol 
Grounds The proposed building will be ap- 
proximately 240 x 480 feet with a one-story 


The periodical publishers of the coun- | 


| fraudulent advertising 50 per cent in the 
| newspapers and magazines, and has saved 





ne” : i unfortunate, the credulous ee na : 

wholesalers. ‘The total volume of business | |The Federal, Trade Commission's an-| x; Wic, Phusdelpbis, Fe. srnved, mod, | ficeae sinended ts feauent iol'e: insted of| TO Be Criticised Jana ‘the’ ignorant. of being robbed each | in''csretiee’ s6,"eeterces comer ste 
transacted by those establishments | nounced calendar of public hearings for) corapletion dave to Dec. St, 1931. extending | i kw. (on. 1,020 ke.) ; | Much of the criticism that has been! year of not less than $250,000,000. But|!ountain. In accordance with the Act of March 
amounted to $6,838,872 in 1929. Those es- | the week of May 4, follows: |  WPDU, City of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, KPOF, Pillar of Fire, Belleview College. | leveled at the Commission in making these | here also the Commission was wasting the |jinchere’ ane eee ee woe ae 
tablishments gave employment to 145 men| Hearings in the Commission's investigation | pa,, granted modification of construction | Denver, Colo., license to cover construction | (Hanoes in rules is really made against | public money and public time to no pur-| contract for this work shall be paid the pree 
and women, paid them $239,285 in salaries | of cottonseed prices will be continued May! permit to change commencement date to permit granted Dec. 19, 1930, for change in | aes | D Ps ” ial in-| Vailing rates of wages in the District of Coe 
and wages, and carried stock at the cl 4, in Houston, Tex. “within 30 days after March 20, 1931,” com- | equipment. the entire policy of the Trade Practice | pose on a “second-hand” non-essential in-| Trig. “Drawings and specifications, not exe 
f 1929 oth an approxi - te a» odegee: Trial examiners’ hearings: The Nitragin| pletion date to remain same. KEX, Western Broadcasting Co., 440 Morri-| Conference. There has always been much | dustry. ceeding three sets, may be obtained from the 
$892 886 4 ee nee fount hi " te eee =. 9 Co: I nag on ee of areas Sepatiin eames coated dan, 2h “1931 “for opposition to this system both within and| So it is with the woolen industry, the | Architect of the Conti in yo denen ae 
. ° | lowa; y 2 opeka, ans.; y . = | Fs te mor 0} ) $ ¥ ‘ v ‘ , woh, a on ee a ; ; sa rchite« »y any s sfactory ° 
id ie a ay ODORS, eee eee, Te. at. | SOGn SIRRIG Ree tion’ Gain to duly |chenke ih @euimment without the Commission. Those who be-| plumbing and heating industry, the | pe A deposit in the form of a check for 

The total volume of business transacted | !umbia, Mo.; alleged n Pp: permit to exten P ; R P 7 
by all establishments in the Long Beach |°f its product, nitrogen-fixing bacteria for! j, 1931. Applications (other than broadcasting): lieve in the old policy formerly followed | jewelry industry, the direct selling compa- | $50.00, made payable to the order of David 
oa lesal field in 1929 ape at $28 | use in promoting growth of leguminous crops;| ‘WwsXAL. Crosley Radio Corp., Mason, Ohio, HMGT, T. A. T. Maddux Air Lines: | by the Commission, of litigation and pub-|nies, the bituminous coal industry, the | lynn. Architect of the Capito! will be. Be 
olesale amounte © $26,~| Elias C. Alvord, trial examiner; P. B. More- | granted license, 6,060 ke. 10 kw. KHDZA, KHDYB, KHDXC, KHDUF, Maddux | jicity, and who oppose the present policy | knit underwear industry, the athletic goods quired for each set of driv 5 ai opetie 

311,875.—Issued by the Bureau of the! house, Commission's attorney. Docket 1859. The Master Electric Co., Plane NC-11151, | Air Lines, assignment of license to Trans- fications to insure their=return in good con 


Census. 


| (Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 


|continental & Western Air, Inc. 


granted license, 4,795 kc., 15 w. 





of stipulation and cooperation, have al- industry, the common brick industry, the 


tion, DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 
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Effect of Tenant’s 
Operation of Still 
On Fire Insurance 








Company’s Right to Avoid 
Payment Conditioned on 
Proof of Owner’s Knowl- 
edge of Increased Risk 


St. Paut, MINN. 


ScHAFFER 

v. 

Hampton FarMers’ Mutual Fire INsur- 

ANCE Co. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 28278. e 

A al from Dakota County. n reargu- 
Seem: original opinion published at 6 
U. S. Daily, 277. 

ALBERT SCHALLER and KvuEFFNER & MARKS 
for respondent; D. L. GRANNIS for ap- 
pellant. 

Opinion of the Court 
April 24, 1931 
Hout, J.—Defendant pleaded as a de- 


HENRY 


fense that “plaintiff, without any knowl-| 


edge or consent upon the part of said 
defendant, increased the risk in said pol- 
icy by consenting to an alteration of said 
barns for purposes not contemplated by 
said policy. * * * and because of said alter- 
ations and the use of said barns for pur- 
poses which increased the risk of said 
insurance said policy was void.” 

The issuance of the policies, the fire, 
and the loss in the amount sued for was 
admitted. The terms of the policy upon 
which the defense is based are set out 
in the opinion filed. The trial court took 
the view that the only issue for the jury 
was whether the operation of a still in the 
barn increased the risk, and held as a 
maiter of law that such operation was 
within plaintiff's control 
responsible for whatever his tenant or 
cropper to whom he had given possession 
did on the premises. 

Increase of Risk 

Defendant proved conclsuively that a 
still was operated in the smaller barn, and 
we held and still hold that such operation 
as a matter of law increased the risk from 
fire. Defendant also proved that Mrs. 
Weiler was plaintiff's tenant or cropper 


in possession of the premises destroyed. | bill was defeated on engrossment with a/in these cases. 


When the testimony closed, each party 
moved for a directed verdict. Each motion 
was denied. If plaintiff was then, upon the 
evidence properly received, entitled to a 
directed verdict the verdict rendered to 
the same effect should stand no matter 
how arrived at. ; | 

But, we think, plaintiff was not entitled | 
to a directed verdict. As the evidence) 
then stood the risk had been increased by 
the installation of a distillery in the barn. 
Plaintiff's tenant or cropper was in pos- | 
session of the premises. It appeared that | 
plaintiff visited the farm and was in the | 
smaller barn about two months before | 
the fire. Upon this evidence it could not} 
be ruled, as a matter of law, that an en-| 
terprise so extensive as this was shown 
to be was installed in the barn without 
plaintiff's knowledge and hence was be- | 
yond his control. 

It is true that the burden was on de- 
fendant to prove the increased risk to be 
within plaintiff’s control; but the infer- 
ence from the facts proven were fo1 the 
jury. The fact that the court evro).cously 
ruled that plaintiff was responsible for 
the tenant's acts and erroneously ex- 
cluded evidence of plaintiff's want of 
knowledge of the increased risk does not 
do away with the evidence which was re- 
ceived, from which a jury might have in- 
ferred that the rather extensive use of 
the smaller barn for a distillery was with 
the knowledge and consent of plaintiff. 

We are of opinion that the single fact 
issu> in the case has not so far been tried 
to the jury, viz.: Was the increased risk 
created by the operation of a still in the 
barn within the control of plaintiff? And, 
as siated in the opinion, that necessarily 
depended on plaintiff’s knowledge of usch 
operation, for if he knew thereof as owner | 
or landlord he could rightfully control its 
existence by causing to be removed from 
the insured premises that which increases 
the fire hazard and voids his insurance. 

There being but the one fact issued to 
be tried, the cause is remanded with direc- 
tion that the new trial ordered be limited 
to the issue named. In other respects the | 
former opinion is adhered to. 


Changes Are Effected 





| Georgia. 
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Proposal of State | 


| To Tax Luxuries 

North Carolina Measure Is 

Passed on Second Read- 
ing by House 


RALEIGH, N. C., May 1. | 


The North Carolina House of Repre-| 


| sentatives has just passed on second read-| 
jing the 1931 revenue bill, including the 
| so-called luxury tax provision as agreed | 
| upon by Senate and House conferees. The 
Senate had adopted the conference re- 
| port and will vote on the bill with the 
| controversial luxury tax provision after 
|third reading in the House. 


| ‘The House once had turned down the 
|luxury tax for the general sales tax of 1 












Decision Refusing Government Title 
To Radio Inventions by Its Employes 


Use of Bureau’s Facilities in Develo ping Inventions Held Im- 
material in Absence of Specific Contract as to Rights in 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Unirep STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
Dvusiirer CONDENSER CORPCU.ATION. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity Nos. 788-90. 





|per cent, and the Senate has defeated 
|the luxury tax measure three times, each 
by a 26 to 24 vote. The Senate has now 
|adopted the conference report, including | 
the luxury tax. Its committee had held} 
|out for a referendum on the tax at the) 
| 1932 general election, but finally gave way 
to House opposition. A minority report 
was submitted opposing both the luxury) 
and general sales taxes. 

The luxury tax measure, on which the 
|}amendment will be based, taxes cigars 1 
cent per 10 cent cigar and smaller cigars 
lat $3 to $10 per thousand. The cigarette 
tax is 1 cent per 5 cent package, 2 cents 
per 10 cent package, 3 cents per 15 cent 


package, and so _ on. Chewing to- 
bacco and snuff are taxed 1 cent 
for each 3 ounces. Candy retailing 


for 50 cents a pound or more is taxed | 
/1 cent on each 10 cents, except indi-| 
vidually wrapped packages retailing for 
10 cents or less; playing cards, 5 cents for 
| each 50 cents or fractional part of selling 
| price; on malt extract, 10 cents on each 
/50 gents worth; soft drinks, 76 cents per 
| gallon of syrup, or 1 cent on each 5 cents 
lof bottled drinks; amusement admissions, 
11 cent on each 10 cents, automobiles and 
trucks, $5 if sale price is $400 to $1,000; 


| 


since he was! $10 if $1,000 to $2,000; $15 if $2,000 to $3,-| purposes under each patent. 


| 000 and $20 if $3,000 or above. 


Texas Defeats Tax Bill 
| On Corporation Values | 


| 
Austin, Tex., May 1. 
The Texas House has killed the bill pro- 
posing an ad valorem tax upon the in- 
|tangible values of certain corporations. The | 
| tie vote of 63-63 and was prevented from 
|coming up again by adoption of the mo-| 
| tion to reconsider and table. | 


| Application of Tax Levied 


In South Carolina Contested | emtees, Dunmore or Lowell, or to both 


South Carolina's documentary tax law | 
in its application to notes executed in the 
State but claimed to have no taxable situs | 
there, was attacked before the Supreme} 


34 Fed. (2d) 450. The United States : , 
claims title apparently on the theory that | Py psc enl of an aan — 
the chief of the radio section of the Bu- | a specified ‘field of activity ens 
reau of Standards assigned to the pat- of such divisions is the elec- 
trical division. The various di- 
(Se ae = = = ab- | visions are further subdivided into sec- 
|reau, the problems of devising apparatus A gg ae ggg deny om 
for operating a radio receiving set, a radio tion In 1921 and 1922 the comninees | 
© rele ! “2 _ v7‘ 
loud speaker and a — ae 07 ee | in the laboratory of the Radio Sec- 
eos |tion numbered approximately 20 tech- 


{Court of the United States, April 27, in| Use of ordinary house 
the case of Graniteville Manufacturing | 


Co. v. Query et al., No. 596. 
P. F. Henderson, representing the man- 


ufacturing company against whom the} 


tax was levied, contested its application 
where the notes of the company had been 
signed in South Carolina but delivered to 


| banks in New York, Massachusetts and | 
He asserted that the tax was| 


illegal for the reason that the notes, as 
intangibles, could have but one taxable 
situs and that at the domicile of their 
owners, namely, in New York, Massachu- 
setts or Georgia and not in South Carolina. 
He submitted that under the agreement 


tive to the notes, they did not become tax- 
able until they were delivered and ac- 
cepted. They became complete and irre- 


vocable in the other States, it was con- 
tended, and were never property existing 


The court declined to hear counsel rep- 
in a brief submitted on its behalf it was 
South Carolina is a tax upon a facility 


poration. 


Municipal Tax Held Invalid 
On Filling Stations in Ohio 


A municipal tax of $100 annually 
against owners of filling stations is in- 
valid, the Ohio Supreme Court has held 


cinnati Oil Works Co. 





In Ohio Probate Code 


Governor Signs Bill Providing 
150 Revisions in Law 





CoLumsus, OHIO, May 1. | 


The probate code bill (S. 10), a measure 
of some 400 pages, providing for 150 
changes in the present 
Ohio, has been signe by Governor 
George White. The code was drafted by 
a committee of the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation. 

One of the changes made in the law 
relates to dower rights, wiping out distinc- 
tions made between estates composed of 
real property obtained by a decedent by 
gift, will or descent, real property obtained 


by purchase, and personal property. Un-| 


robate laws of | 


| and unenforceable for the reason that the 
| State imposes a similar tax, the opinion 
ruled. 


‘Property in Trust Held 


Boston, Mass., May 1. 


come from a trust he had created, the 
property in the trust was subject to the 
Massachusetts inheritance tax, the Su- 
|preme Judicial Court of that State has 


held in a case entitled Worcester County | 


National Bank v. Commissioner. 


| The trust was created umder an ante-| 


|nuptial agreement and the property re- 
|}ceived by the widow was in full satis- 
faction of dower, the opinion explained. 


j}tus and of means of eliminating 


Opinion of the “ourt 

April 27, 1931 . 

Nietps, District Judge—Francis W. 
Dunmore and Percival D. Lowell were em- 
ployed by the United States in the radio 


| section of the Bureau of Standards. While 


so employed they conceived the idea of 
using ordinary house lighting alternating 
current in the operation of radio appara- 
hum 
caused by the alternations of such cu*rent; 
and they made certain inventions embody- 
ing the idea. 

Upon applications filed in the United 
States Patent Office, three patents is- 
sued; No. 
and Francis W. Dunmore for “Improve- 
ments in Radio Receiving Apparatus;" No. 
1606212 to Francis W. Dunmore and Per- 
cival D. Lowell for a “Power Amplifier;” 
and No. 1635117 to Francis W. Dunmore 
for a “Signal-Receiving System.” The 
patentees granted an exclusive license un- 
der each of the three patents to the de- 
fendant, Dubilier Condenser Corporation, 
but excepted from such license a non-ex- 


clusive, personal, nontransferable license | 


to the United States for Governmental 
The United 
States is not content with such licenses 


gether) to obtain a decree compelling the 
defendant to convey to the United States 
all defendants’ right, 
in the patents. 


| gett seeks in these three suits (tried to- 


Claims of Contending 


Parties Discussed 


Title to the patents in suit is the issue 
Their validity has been 
adjudicated by this court. Dubilier Con- 
denser Corp. v. Radio Corp.-of America, 


1455141 to Percival D. Lowell | 


title and interest | 


Products of Research 





ment by any superior of Lowell and Dun- 
more, or of either of them, of a problem, 
or problems, involving the inventions cov- 
ered by the patents in suit; and that no 


duty rested upon the patentees to convey | 


their patents to their employer, even 
though to perfect their inventions they 


| pay and took time which should have been 
given to their employer's business, their 
employer, the United States, being fully 
|} compensated in this regard by a nonex- 
clusive license under the _— patents. 


Nature of Activities 


Of Bureau of Standards 


The Bureau of Standards is a subdi- 
| vision of the Department of Commerce of 
j the United States. Its functions consist 
|in the custody of standards; the compari- 
|son of the standards used in scientific in- 
| vestigations, 


|commerce and educational 





by the Government; the construction of 
standards, their multiples and subdivis- 
|ions; the testing and calibration of stand- 
|ard measuring apparatus; the solution 
|}of problems which arise in connection 
| with standards; and the determination of 


| physical constants and the properties of | 


| materials. 

In addition, the Bureau of Standards 
; during the years hereinafter referred to, 
|} was charged by Congress with the duty 
of investigation and standardization of 
methods and instruments employed in 
radio communication, for which work 


title 15, sections 271-281; Act of March 4, 
1915, 38 Stat. 1044; Act of May 29, 1920, 
41 Stat. 682, 684; Act of March 3, 1921, 
41 Stat. 1301, 1303.) In recent years the 
Bureau of Standards has been engaged 
in research and testing work of various 
kinds, for the benefit of private indus- 
tries, other departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the general public. 


used their employer's property, received) 
the assistance of others in their employer's | 


engineering, manufacturing, | 
institutions | 
| with the standards adopted or recognized | 


between the company and the banks rela-| 


and subject to taxation in South Carolina. | 


resenting the State of South Carolina but | 
contended that the law as administered in| 


used within the State by a domestic cor- | 


CoLumBus, OHIO, May 1. | 


in a case entitled City of Cincinnati v. Cin- | 


The tax is an excise or occupational tax | 


‘Subject to Bay State Levy, 


Where a decedent received the life in-| 


nating current with the hum _ elimi- 


nated: and that the apparatus covered | nical men and a number of draftsmen and 


a ,,Mmechanics. The technical men were en- 
by the patents in suit was devised by gaged in testing radio apparatus and 


| Dunmore or Lowell, or both of them, at 
F ; ; | methods and in radio research work. They 
the laboratory of the radio section during | were subdivided into 10 groups, each group 


| the usual hours of work and by the use} 


: | having a group chief. In 2utlines of radio 
| of tools and facilities of the United States, 
pursuant to the instructions and direc- | work by the chief of the section, or alter- 


tions of the chief of that section. 
In other words, the United States claims | 
that the iawentiins, sevens by the three| Projects Under Which 
| patents in suit, being the product and/| 
‘the result of the work of employes of the| Research Was Conducted 
United States in solving radio research | In the years 1921 and 1922, Francis W. 
| problems assigned to them by their su-| Dunmore and Percival D. Lowell were 
| perior in the course of their employment | employes of the radio section and were 
became ipso facto and are the property engaged in research and testing in the 
of their employer, the United States. | laboratory of the section. In the outlines 
The defendant, on the other hand, as- | of laboratory work the subject of “Airplane 
serts that there was no written or oral| Radio” was assigned to the group of which 
agreement on the part of the patentees| Dunmore was chief and Lowell a member. 
to convey any patents devised in the course The subject of “Radio Receiving Sets” 
of their employment to their employer; was assigned to a group of which J. L. 
that the character of their employment | Preston was chief, but of which neither 
raised no implication of an agreement to| Lowell nor Dunmore was a member. 
| convey patents; that there was no assign-| From Jan. 14, 1918, to the date of filing 


CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts ___! 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—State university—Legislative control—Construc- 
tion of dormitory—Validity of bonds— 


| The University of Minnesota created by a Territorial Act and perpetuated with 
the government thereof provided for by such act by the Constitution of Minnesota 
is a constitutional institution and is not subject to legislative or executive inter- 
ference or judicial control in a suit by a taxpayer, although the Legislature, after 
the adoption of the Constitution, repealed the Territorial Act under a section of 
such act authorizing the legislative assembly to so do; the Board of Regents, al- 
though required to keep within the limits of the power conferred by the Territorial 
Act, is not restricted, in the exercise of such power, to the requirements of colleges 
| as they existed at the time the act and the Constitution were adopted, and, al- 
| though prohibited from diverting university funds to other than university purposes, 
may use such funds for the development of the university in accordance with the 
requirements thereof under present conditions; the Board had the power to con- 
| struct a dormitory upon the campus without legislative authority and could use for 
| such purpose rentals from bMildings on the campus which had been assigned in an 
appropriation bill for the maintenance and the improvement of the campus, since 
such rentals belong to the university without an appropriation by the Legislature 
and could also use for such purpose earnings from its university press; the issue 
of bonds for the construction of the dormitory secured by a pledge of such rentals 
and earnings, which exempted the State and the university and the officers thereof 
from liability for the bond debt, did not create a debt of the State or a pledge of 
its credit within the provisions of the State Constitution. 
| oa et al. v. University of Minnesota et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28247, April 





fined. 
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der the new code one law covers all classes) Te cave of May vy. Heiner, 201 U. 8. 26. Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


of property. 

Other provisions set up a time schedule 
to be followed by executors and admin- 
istrators in handling estates so that all 
cases will be handled uniformly and be 
speeded up. Laws pertaining to adoption 
and juvenile marriages also are amended. 

A provision which was urged at vari- 
ous stages of the bill’s progress through 
the Legislature but was not included in 
the code would have required that pro- 
bate judges have the same qualifications 
as common pleas judges. The bill leaves 
the situation in this respect as it has 
always been in Ohio, probate judges not 
being required to be lawyers. More than 
30 of the 88 probate judges in Ohio are 
laymen. 

Governor White also signed the Taft 
bill (S. 193) reducing the membership on 
the judicial council of Ohio from nine 
to eight, the membership of two judges 
of the Supreme Court, who served in ad- 
dition to the chief justice, being abolished, 
and one place being given to a probate 
judge. The membership henceforth will 
be as follows: Chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court, one court of appeals judge, 
one common pleas judge, one probate 
judge, one municipal judge, and three at- 
torneys appointed by the Governor. 


Exemption of Oil Leases 
From Tax Sought in Texas 


AusTIN, Tex., May 1. 
A bill designed to overcome the effeci 


of the decision by the Supreme Court of | 
the United States holding royalties from | 
Texas oil leases subject to Federal taxation | 


has been introduced in the Texas Senate 


The decision was entitled Group No. 1| 


Oil Corporation v. Bass, No. 425 (6 U. S 
Daily 365). 


“Taxes paid by said lessees to the United | 
States are paid out of the proceeds of said 
minerals produced from the public domain 
of the State,” the bill says, “and if said 


lessees are not required to pay such taxes 


the State of Texas will be able to retain 


larger amounts upon its said minerals.” 





| deals with the Federal estate tax and is 
| distinguishable because of the terms of 
the statute imposing that tax, the. court 
said. 


‘Board of Tax Appeals 
Announces 


Decisions 


Newark Milk and Cream Company. Docket 
No. 22350. 

A dispute among stockholders re- 
sulted in one set acquiring the shares 

| Of the other; held that counsel fees, 
the payment of which was part con- 
sideration for the transfer.of the stock 
was not deductible by the corporation 
as an ordinary and necessary expense. 

Roy & Titcomb, Inc. Docket No, 29138. 

The Commissioner has determined 
that the petitioner derived a profit of 
$28,066.33 upon the sale in 1923 of its 

| investment in a subsidiary corporation. 
The petitioner claims that upon such 
sale it sustained a deductible loss of 
$27,074.97. Held, that for lack of evi- 
dence proving error on the part of the 
Commissioner, his action in determin- 
ing a taxable profit of $28,066.33 from 
the transaction will not be disturbed. 

First National Bank of Huntingdon, Pa. 
Docket Nos. 30274, 40319. 

Deductibility of bad debts deter- 
mined. 

Mrs. H. C. Walker Jr., H. C. Walker’ Jr., 
Mrs, Elias Goldstein, and Elias Gold- 
stein. 

( 36118. 

The petitioners reported in their re- 

turns for the years 1921, 1922, 1923, 
and 1924, upon the installment basis, 
.| the amounts of cash actually received 
by them in those years from the sale 
.| in 1920, of their interests in an oil 
| and gas lease. Held, upon the facts 
that the petitioners are taxable in the 
years 1923 and 1924 upon the amounts 
of cash actually received by them and 
reported in their returns for those 
years. 

Deductions for depletion allowances 

on the lease denied. 


’ 


Docket Nos, 33331, 33332, 36117, | 


(Syllabus of Opinion on Reargument.) 
| “INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Increase of risk—Operation of still in farm barn— 
Control of insured—Question for jury— 

The owner of a farm did not, as a matter of law, have control of the operation 
by his tenant of a distillery in a barn, so as to be precluded from recovering on a 
fire policy under provisions for avoidance of liability “if the risk be increased’ * * * 
by any means whatever within the control of the assured,” although he had been in 
the barn about two months prior to the fire, since he did not have control of the 
still unless he had knowledge of its operation and the question of whether he had 
such knowledge was a question of fact for the jury.—Schaffer v. Hampton Farmers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. (Minn. Sup."Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 526, May 2, 1931. 





Patents 


PATENTS—Title—Government employes— 

The Federal Government as employer has no greater right to inventions made 
by its employes than other employers.—United States v. Dubilier Condenser, Corp. 
(D. C., D. Del.) —6 U. S. Daily, 526, May 2, 1931. 


| 
| 





PATENTS—Title—Government employes— 

Federal Government employes, having no specific contract about inventions, were 
| assigned to radio research and, during such time, devised, voluntarily and without 
| assignment or suggestion, other new radio inventions in another field for which 

they procured patents; the inventions were perfected at Government expense and 

with the aid of Government equipment and employes; patents were assigned but 
license was reserved to Government for governmental use; title to patents held to 
rest in assignee of inventors and not in Government, although inventors were em- 
ployes of Bureau of Standards which, by statute, is concerned with research.— 
| United States v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. (D. C., D, Del.)—6 U. S. Daily, 526, 
| May 2, 1931. 
PATENTS—Radio-receiving apparatus, title transfer refused— 

Patent 1455141 to Lowell and Dunmore for Radio-receiving Apparatus, title trans- 
fer refused; Patent 1606212 to Dunmore and Lowell for Power Amplifier, title trans- 
fer refused; Patent 1635117 to Dunmore for Signal Receiving System, title transfer 
refused.—United States v. Dubilier Condenser Corp. (D.C., D. Del.)—6 U. S. Daily, 
526, May 2, 1931. 





Federal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Transfers in contemplatioh of death—Presumptions—1926 Act— 
Section 302(c)— 
The statute under which transfers made within two years prior to death are 
| deemed to have been made in contemplation of death and hence subject to the 
Federal) estate tax, is unconstitutional—Hall v. White. (D. C., D. Mass.)—6 U. 8. 
Daily, 526, May 2, 1931, 


| nate chief, the work of each group was de-| 





the bills of complaint in this case, Dun- 
more was employed in the radio section 
in the successive capacities of laboratory 
assistant, assistant physicist and associate 
physicist at annual salaries of $1,320, 
| $1,500, $1,680, $1,980, $2,100 andy$2,400. Be- 
tween Feb. 4, 1913, and July 15, 2, Lowell 
wa employed in the radio section in the 
successive capacities of laboratory ap- 
prentice, aid, laboratory assistant and 
assistant physicist at annual salaries of | 
| $480, $540, $600, $720, $900, $1,000, $1,200, 
$1,320, $1,500, $1,800, and $1,980. 

| In May, 1921, the Air Corps of the Army 
and the Bureau of Standards entered into 
an arrangement whereby the latter un- 
dertook the prosecution of 44 research 
| projects for the benefit of the Air Corns. | 
To pay the cost of such work, the Air 
Corps transferred and allocated io te 
Bureau the sum of $267,500. Projects Nos. 
37 to 42 inclusive, relating to @he use of | 
radio in connection with aircraft, were as- 
signed to the radio section and $25,000 of 
the total amount was allocated to pay the 
cost of the work. 
styled “Visual Indicator for Radio Sig- 
nals,” and suggested the construction of 
a modification of what was known as an 
“Eckhart Recorder.” Project No. 42 was 
styled “Airship Bomb Control and Marine 
Torpedo Control.” Both projects required 
the design of a radio relay, that is, of a 
mechanism, for use on an airplane to re- 
ceive the output from a radio receiver 
land to relay it to a coil on the airplane, 
|which would operate either a visual indi- 
|cator or a trigger; such trigger to release 
'a bomb on a pilotless plane or a marine 
torpedo. The relay for the trigger was 








Congress made special appropriations. (Act|to operate at the rate of from 10 to 12) 
of March 3, 1901, 31 Stat. 1449, U. S. Code,| times per second upon a current of 500 | 


| microamperes. 


|Inventor’s Preliminary 


Conception of Idea 


In the Spring of 1921 the Signal Corps 
of the Army allocated to the Bureau be- 
tween $10,000 and 
search on several specific problems in- 
| cluding the design of a suitable relay for 
juse of the Air Corps, already comprised 
jin Air Craft Projects Nos. 38 and 42. 


In the Summer of 1921, Dunmore, being 
chief of the group to whom “Airplane 
Radio” problems had been assigned, with- 
out further instructions from his super- 
iors, picked out for himself the above 
|mentioned problem of operating a relay 
|“at the rate of from 10 to 12 times per 
;second upon a current of 500 microam- 
| peres” * * * “as one of particular interest 
jand having perhaps a rather easy solu- 
tion, and worked on it.” In September, 
;|Dunmore solved this problem by substi- 
| tuting two tubes for two coils in the re- 
| cording apparatus devised by Dr. Eckhardt 
}and called the relay ‘“‘Type A Relay.” This 
relay was supplied with power by direct 
current from a battery aboard ship. The 
above problem dealt with remote control 
of bomb on airship and torpedo in the 
sea. 


| In the midst of aircraft problems and 
}numerous routine problems of the section, 
Dunmore was wrestling in his own mind 
impelled thereto solely by his own scien- 
tific curiosity, with the problem of sub- 
stituting house lighting alternating cur- 
rent for direct battery current in radio 
apparatus. He conceived the idea of ob- 
taining a negative bias on the grid of an 


| electron tube from alternating current and | 


| tested his idea by substituting a power 
|pack generating alternating current, to- 
gether with his new apparatus, in a type 
A relay, in place of the battery. This 


| substitution gave him a relay for opera-| 


| ting a telegraph instrument, but was in 


no way related to the remote control relay | granted to the defendant, Dubilier Con-| 


| devised for aircraft use. The conception 

;of applying alternating current related 
particularly to broadcast reception. 

| Dunmore describes the conception in the 

| following words: “After our-work on elimi- 


jnation of batteries for broadcast recep-| 


| tion was started, I had available a power 
;supply unit which (I) connected on to 
the type A relay, eliminating the use of 
batteries, with the type A, and later when 
I put the type A relay and the power 
unit in the same box, gave it the name 
of a type B relay, but it was nothing 
more than a type A relay with a power 
pack in the box to operate the type A 
relay without batteries.” 


| Government Facilities 


Used in Development 


The idea of obtaining a negative grid 
| bias for an electron tube from alternating 
}current was conceived by Dunmore on 
Aug. 3, 1921, and he reduced the invention 
|to practice on Dec. 16, 1921. In the early 
| part of 1922, Dunmore advised his superior 
| of his invention and spent additional time 
jin perfecting the details. Later he con- 


| Structed two type B relays for the Signal | 


|Corps of the Army. 
| Detailed drawirgs for the finished form 
of type B relay were prepared during 





structed from 
mechanics employed at the shop of the 
Bureau during office hours. Dunmore’s 





| work on type B relay was reflected in his) 


official reports and notebook. He de- 
scribed both types A and B relays in an 
article, approved by the Bureau, and pub- 
jlished in. the Journal of the American 
| Institute of Electrical Engineers. Feb. 27, 
| 1922, Dunmore filed an application for a 
patent for a signal receiving system and 
}on July 5, 1927, 
| issued. 


scribed in a Bureau publication. A trans- 
|mitting apparatus is unlike a receiving 
| apparatus and, in particular, does not in- 
volve the question of the elimination of 
|hum produced by the use of alternating 
current. In the Fall of 1921 both Dun- 
more and Lowell were considering the 
problem of applying alternating current to 
| broadcast receiving sets. This project was 
not involved or even suggested by the 
| problems with which the radio section was 
then dealing and was not assigned by Dr. 
Dellinger or by any other superior as a 
task to be solved by either of these em- 
ployes. 


| While performing their regular 


ing apparatus, covered by patent No 
Lowell on Dec. 10, 


Dunmore’s notebook under that date. The 


book under that date. 


|ful operation prior to Christmas, 1921 


and during the Christmas holidays. 





|Dec. 10, 1921, no 


Project No. 38 was) 
| superior 


$20,000 for radio re- | 
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Judicial Data Bill | Act Taxing Gifts 

bi New York| - a. . 
pene eres ner Prior to Death 
Is Held Invalid 


Two-year Clause May Not 
Take Place of Fact in De- 
termination of Such Is-« 
sues, Court Holds 


Governor Roosevelt Opposes 
Provisions in Measure as 
Finally Passed 


Apany, N, Y., May 1. 

Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt has ve- 
toed the bill (S. 1352) creating a legisla- 
tive commission on judicial statistics on 
the ground that “the setup of the agency 
to?carry on the work” is not a proper one. 
The veto message follows in full text: 

The work provided for by this bill is 
much needed and I think should have been 
provided a long time ago. However, I do} 
not think that the setup of the agency | 
to carry on the work is a proper one. 

In the first place, it creates a perma- 
nent commission of three people. I be- 
lieve that the work could be more success- 
fully and scientifically carried on if it 
were to be done by one person working 
full time 4vith a staff of assistants, than by 
three people working part time. Further- 
more, it provides for the very extraor- 
dinary appointment by the speaker and 
president pro tem of members outside of 
the Legislature. 

I trust that next year a bill -will be 
passed for this purpose, along the lines 
suggested by me, early in the session so 
that it may begin to function as soon as 
possible, 

The bill is disapproved. 


Boston, Mass, 
Joun L. HALL ET AL., EXECUTORS, 


%. 
Tuomas W. Wuite, COLLECTOR. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4595. 


Opinion of the Court 
April 16, 1931 

Morton, J.—The facts are stated in the 
| declaration and need not be repeated. The 
gifts in question were a wedding present 
|from Mr. Choate to one of his daughters 
}and an equal amount given at the same 
{time to the other daughter. He died 
| within two years afterwards. The statute 
| applies; and the only question is whether 
'its provisions are constitutional. : 


The gifts were taxed, as part of Mr. 
| Choate’s estate because made in contem- 
| plation of death. In fact, they were not 
——___— - —— = |} so made at all. The contemplation of 
death was conclusively attributed to him 
by the taxing department only because 
of the provisions of the statute. 


| In my opinion, the case is controlled 
by Schlesinger et al., Executors, v. Wis- 
consin, 279 U. S. 230. The only distinc- 
tion between that case and this one is 
lhe had been doing. In answer, Lowell that there the Statutory period was six 
| wrote @ memorandum about his work on| Years, while here it is two years. As 1® 
|the high frequency bridge and the receiv-| Understand the majority of opinion, this 
|ing set operated by alternating current. | difference is not significant, the prin- 
| Thereupon Dr. Dellinger requested a de- ciple being that it is arbitrary and un- 
|tailed report of Mr. Lowell's work on reasonable to tax a person or an estate 
both the high frequency bridge and the re-| 9 @ State of facts which do not exist 
|ceiving set. At no stage does it appear 22d which the person taxed is not per 
that Dr. Dellinger contributed any sugges- | Mitted to show do not exist. “Mere leg- 
tions, Thereafter Lowell did engineering | ‘lative fiat may not take the place of 
work in refining and perfecting the re-| fact in the determination of issues in- 
ceiving set apparatus, but nothing new | Volving life, liberty or property.” Butler 
was added to the invention of Dec. 10,/J-_Manley v. Georgia, 279 U. S. 16. 
1921. Detailed drawings were prepared| Demurrer overruled. 
— ewes by a draftsman em- |———— — 
| ployed at the laboratory, following in-| devising a self-can i 
| structions of Lowell and Dunmore and the He aan a mon a On tee 
apparatus was built out of government adopted. Later he obtained a patent and 
material. ; an infringement suit was brought against 
Lowell described the development of this| the United States. The only question in- 
radio receiving set in a technical paper| volved in the case was the right of the 
published by the Bureau of Standards Oct.| United States tq use the stamp without 
2, 1922, entitled “An Electron Tube Ampli-| paying royalty. Title to the patent was 
fier Using 60-Cycle Alternating Current to; in no way involved. 





were received and no conversations were 
held by these employes with Dr. Dellinger, 
| the head of the radio section, or with any 

in the Bureau relative to the 
|invention. On Jan. 9, 1922, Dr. Dellinger 
|came to the room of Dunmore and Lowell 
|in the laboratory and asked Lowell what 





office hours by a draftsman employed at| 
the Bureua and the apparatus was con-| 
government material by) 


patent No. 1635117 was | 


In 1919 or 1920 the Radio Section had/| 
| developed a radio transmitting apparatus | 
supplied with power by alternating cur-| 
|rent instead of batteries, which was de-! 


It was a project independent of | 
| their work and was voluntarily assumed. | 
tasks | 
| Dunmore and Lowell experimented at the 
| laboratory in devising apparatus, includ-| 
}ing a transformer, rectifier, resistors and 
condenser, for the purpose of operating | 
|@ radio receiving set by alternating cur-| Mr. 
rent with the hum incident thereto elimi- | 
nated. The invention of this radio receiv- 


1455141, was completed by Dunmore and) 
1921, as appears in 


claims of the patent can readily be read 
on the diagram appearing in his note-| 


The receiving set was heard in success- 


fore the completion of this invention on| 
instructions 


Supply Power for the Filaments and 


more filed an application for a patent for 
radio receiving apparatus and on May 
| 15, 1923, patent No. 1455141 was issued. 


invention to practice on Jan. 25, 1922. 
the te¢hnical paper mentioned 
| Lowell described this invention. 
21, 


j issued. The invention embodied in, this 


| from any superior. 


Transfer of Rights e 


Requested by Government 


In June and July, 1922, Dr. Dellinger 
made demands on Dunmore and Lowell 


These demands were refused. Afterwards 
a representative of the Attorney General 
of the United States made a similar de- 
mand on Dunmore and Lowell which was 
refused. Before making the applications 
for the patents no one advised Dunmore 
or Lowell that they would be expected to 
assign exclusive rights in their inventions 
to the United States. 
Oct. 20, 1924, Lowell 


and Dunmore 





denser Corporation, an exclusive license 
under letters patent No. 1455141, subject 
to a nonexclusive license in the United 
States to use the invention without royalty 
| for the full term of the patent. 

May 19, 1927, Dunmore and Lowell 
granted to defendant an exclusive license 
under Letters Patent No. 1606212, subject 
to a nonexclusive license in the United 
States. 

July 15, 1927, Dunmore granted to the 
defendant an exclusive license under Let- 
ters Patent No. 1635117, subject to a non- 
exclusive license in the United States. 

It is well settled that the Government 
as an employer has no greater right to 
inventions made by its employes than 
other employers. It is conceded that there 
was no express contract between the two 
employes and the United States that pat- 
ents covering inventions made by the em- 
ployes during their employment should 
| belong to the employer. It is difficult to 
|gather from the briefs and argument 
whether the United States relies on the 
law of contracts or the law of master and 
Servant, or on both, to suport its conten- 
tions. Apparently the Government is seek- 
|ing to enlarge the scope of the duties 
which an employe owes to his employer 
respecting patents. The Government 
claims to find support for its positions in 
the cases of Solomons y. United States, 
137 U. S. 342, Standard Parts Co. v. Peck, 
264 U. S. 52 and Houghton v. United 
| States, 23 Fed. (2d) 386, affirming 20 Fed. 
(2d) 434. 

In Solomons v. United States, Clark, 
| while Chief of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, was assigned the task of 


| 


| Journal of the Supreme 
| Court of the United States 


May 1, 1931 


_ Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. 
i¥ Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone, and 

Mr. Justice Roberts. 

Elmer E. Finck of Buffalo, N. Y.; John 
| McDill Fox of Milwaukee, Wisc.; Wil- 
| liam Oliver Murrell of Orlando, Fla.; 
| Robert James White of Boston, Mass.: 
Arthur R. Young of Charleston, S. C.; 
| Robere McCormick Figg Jr. of Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; David M. Wood of New York 
City; and Maja Leon Berry of Toms 
River, N. J.; were admitted to practice. 

No. 630. De Forest Radio Company, peti- 
tioner, v. General Electric Company. Leave 
granted to file brief of the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., and others, as amici curiae, 
on motion of Mr. John F. Neary in that 
behalf. 

No. 563. 


Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Delmar Company. Ar- 
gument continued by Mr. Fred W. Put- 
nam for the respondent and concluded by 
R. J. Hagman for the petitioner 


No. 624. Thomas L. Wolfe et al., appel- 
lants, v. Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary of 
War et al. Argument commenced by Mr 


.| Hugh Tullis for the appellants. The court 
declined to hear further argument. 

No. 600. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. J. L. Powe, as Ad- 
ministrator. ete. Argued by Mr. Thomas 
W. Davis and Mr. Arthur R. Youn for 
the petitioner, and by Mr. John P. Grace 
for the respondent. 

No. 630. De Forest Radio Company, peti- 
tioner, v. General Electric Company. Argu- 
ment commenced by Mr. Samuel E. Darby 


> 


Be. | Jr. for the petitioner, and continued by Mr. 


Thomas G. Haight for the petitioner. 
Adjourned until May 4 at 12 o'clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 630 and 632. 


' 


Dunmore and Lowell also conceived the | ant 
invention of energizing a dynamic type) whether a license to the master may be 
of a loud speaker from an alternating|inferred from the facts where there is 
house lighting circuit and reduced the/ only a general employment; and, second, 
In| where there is a specific hiring to devise 
above |an improvement, the master’s rights in 
March | any resulting invention arise as a matter 
1922, Dunmore and Lowell filed anjof law. 
application for a “Power Amplifier” and| yond a license, was not involved in the 
on Nov, 9, 1926, patent No. 1606212 was| case. 


that they assign the applications for the! 
above recited patents to the United States. | 


;of his employer. 


Plates.” March 27, 1922, Lowell and Dun-| Employes’ Claims 


Reviewed in Decision 


The court divided the master and serv- + 
situation into two classes: First, 


The extent of such rights, be- 


Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the 


patent was devised by the patentees with-| court, said: “An employe. performi 1 
out suggestion, instruction or assignment | the duties assigned e him oo aes 


ment of service, may exercise his invens 
tive faculties in any direction he chooses, 
with the assurance that whatever inven< 
tion he may thus conceive and perfect is 
his individual property. There is no dif- 
ference between the Government and any 
other employer in this respect. But this 
general rule is subject to these limitations, 
If one is employed to devise or perfect an 
instrument or a means for accomplishin 
a prescribed result, he cannot, after suc 
cessfully acomplishing the work for which 
he was employed, plead title thereto as 
against his employer. That which he has 
been employed and paid to accomplish 
becomes, when accomplished, the property 
Whatever rights as an 
individual he may have had in and to his 
inventive powers, and that which they are 
able to accomplish, he has sold in advance 
to his employer. So, also, when one is in 
the employ of another in a certain line 
of work, and devises an improved methgd 
or instrument for doing that work, and 
uses the property of his employer and 
the services of other employes to develop 
and put in practicable form his invention, 
and explicitly assents to the use by his 
employer of such invention, a jury, or a 
court trying the facts, is warranted in 
finding that he has so far recognized the 
Obligations of service flowing from his 
employment and the benefits resulting 
from his use of the property, and the as- 
Sistance of the coemployes, of his em- 
ployer, as to have given to such employer 
an irrevocable license to use such inven- 
tion.” 


Case Recognizes 
Title of Patentee 


The only application of the above au- 
thority to the facts in this case is the 
recognition of the patentees’ title to their 
own inventions, subject to a nonexclusive 
license in the government. 


The primary question in the case of 
Standard Parts v. Peck was the legal ef- 
fect of an express contract. Peck, a de 
Signer of machinery and a patent attor- 
ney, had expressly agreed t» devote his 
time to the development of machinery for 
the production of an automobile spring, 
He proceeded under his contract and de- 
veloped a machine Satisfactory to his em- 
ployer. Peck patented his invention and 


sued his employer for infringement. The 
this case has no bearing on the 
question under consideration is quite 
aparent from the statements of Judge 


| Westenhaver (295 Fed. 740) sustaining the 
right of the employer to the Peck inven- 
tion. 

He said: “In this case plaintiff was em- 
ployed for a specific purpose. He had no 
|general employment, and performed no 
| Services, except in that one capacity. The 
entire consideration received by him was 
paid in developing the process and ma- 
chinery which has eventuated in a pat- 
jentable invention. He was not employed 
generally in a certain line of work, and 
devised merely an improved method or 
instrument for doing that work. He was 
|employed and paid to develop a process 
or machinery or means of accomplishing 
|}@ prescribed result. The patentable in- 
vention is the result solely of that which 
| he was employed and paid to accomplish, 

“The results thus accomplished, even if 
of a patentable nature, should accrue 
|Wholly to the employer; otherwise the 
employer is deprived of a part of that for 
which he has paid. No invention ever 
would have been made, except for this 
/contract of employment and expenditure 
|of the employer. The employe, it seems 
to me, has sold in advance whatever 
rights as an individual he may have had 
/in and to his inventive powers, so far as 
| they relate to the work he was to do or 
the results which he accomplished.” 

The Supreme Court, in affirming Judge 
Westenhaver, recognized that the inter- 
pretation of an express contract was the 
| vital point of the case, and held that an 
| invention of a specific thing may be made 
the subject of a bargain, and that such 
|was the object and effect of Peck’s con- 
| tract. 

The remaining authority relied upon by 
the Government is the case of Houghton 


| {Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





New Rate Base Control of Utility Organization Authority to Cut Employment Improves Slight 
Explained Pipe Line’s Rates 


| 
| 


Is Proposed for | 


Public Utilities 7 


b 





Pennsylvania House Com- 
mittee Recommends *Pru-| 
dent Investment’ Plan as 


Standard for Valuation 





HarrIsBurG, Pa., May 1.| 


Compulsory establishment of the pru-| 
dent investment plan of valuation of pub- 
lic utilities by making acceptance of the 
plan a condition in the granting of  char- 


|International Securities Company did in| t 


ters or approval of mergers was recom-)| 


mended by the House Investigating Com- 


eqmittee in its preliminary report to the 


House. 

(A summary of the report was printed 
in the issue of April 29.) 

The Committee suggested that if orig- 
inal cost is definitely established for all 


ew operations, the completion of the task | 


of adjusting all rate bases to the single 
standard could be accomplished probably 
within 10 years. 

That part of the report dealing with this 
subject follows in full text: 


Valuation Procedures 


Fundamental to the reestablishments of 
public confidence in regulation are meas- 


| 361.614 


ures through which valuation procedures | 


can be stabilized. Without having reached 
any final conclusion on this point from the 


tetsimony before us, we believe that this| 


can only be accomplished through the 
adoption of prudent or net investment de- 
preciated as the Pennsylvania standard in 
determining the base upon which return 
is to be computed in valuation cases. Val- 
uations arrived at through the reproduc- 
tion-cost-new method are indefinite. 


The question of doing justice as between 
the utility companies and the community 


is not involved, as under either of the| 


two methods of determining value for'| 


rate making purposese any proper return 
can be allowed. The testimony before us 
indicates that prudent investment is an 
amount exact within reasonably narrow 
limits, stable, and one which can be very 
largely obtained from the books. Repro- 
duction-cost-new valuation depends upon 
the use of intangibles, is largely imagina- 
tive in its conception and constantly fluc- 
tuates with the price level. 


The rising price level following the war 
led our higher courts to give increasing 
weight to the 
method, but the lowering price level of re- 
cent months has somewhat modified the 
enthusiasm of its advocates. The moment 
therefore seems ripe for the adoption by 
the Commonwealth of valuation techniques 
without which regulation as a means of 
controlling monopoly prices seems doomed 
to a failure. 


Provision in Charter 


In shifting from the reproduction-cost- 
new to the net cost or prudent investment 
basis the one most effective step that can 
be taken is to provide that the base shall 
control operations after a certain date, 
allowing the adjudication of the rate base 
for property acquired before the time to 
be settled as occasion offers according to 
“the law of the land.” 


Because there is no existing property 
involved, a charter for a new company 


reproduction-cost-new | 


| tional 


In New England Is 


ranscript of Testimony at Federal Inquir 
Concerns New England Power Association 
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Publication of ercerpts from tran- | 
script of testimony March 18 by 
Lewis G. Prichard, Examiner for the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission's in- | 
vestigation into financial activities of | 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of May 1, and proceeds as 
follows: | 
Q. What were some of the things the | 


connection with the New 
Association? | 

A. The International Securities Com- 
pany entered into an agreement dated | 
Nov. 2, 1925, between the New England 
Company, F. L. Carlisle and Company, In- 
corporated, International Securities Com- | 
pany and Stone & Webster, Incorporated, | 
for the enlargement and reorganization of | 
the New England Company. In accord- 
ance with this agreement the New Eng- 
land Power Associatiom was formed by 
agreement and declaration of trust dated | 
Jan. 2, 1926. 





From January, 1926, to March, 1929, the | 


International Securities Company acquired 
shares of common stock of the 
New England Power Association, of which 
358,214 shares were sold to the Interna- 
tional Paper Company in 1926 and 1927, 
and 3,400 shares were sold to the Inter- 
national Hydroelectric System. 


regard to these 316614 shares of New 
England Power Association common stock, 
indicate that the sale price was $1,594,- 
597.17 im excess of the purchase price of 
said shares. 

Q. Did the International Securities Com- 
pany hold any of the securities of the 
International Paper and Power Company? 

A. The International Securities Com- 
pany held approximately 11.6 per cent of 
the outstanding voting stock of the In- 
ternational Paper and Power Company 
as on June 9, 1930. 

Q. Earlier in your testimony you stated 
that the New England Power Association 
and its subsidiaries were an important 
public utility group under the Interna- 
tional Paper and Power Company. How 
was the New England Power Association 
controlled by the International Paper and 
Power Company? ; 


Interlocking of 
Com panies Stated 


A. The International 
Company controlled 
Hydroelectric System 
rectly or indirectly, of 
cent of 


Paper and Power 
the International 
by ownership, di- 
more than 95 per 
the voting stock. The Interna- 
Hydroelectric System controlled 
87.55 per cent of the common stock of the 
New England Power Association, thus con- 
trolling that company. 

Q. Those figures are 
Mr. Prichard? 

A. June 30, 1930. 

Q. Referring now to the acquisition of 
common stock of the New England Power 
Association, can you surmmmiarize the ac- 
quisition of control of that company? 

A. At the time the New England Power 
Association was formed im 1926, the Inter- 
national Securities Company, a subsid- 
iary of the International Paper Company, 
subscribed to 86,667 shares of the common 
stock of the New Englamd Power Associa- 


as of what date, 


can provide, as one of the considerations | tion, which was approximately 17 per cent 
for the grant, that fair return be computed | of the total New England Power Associa- 
upon the basis of its actual legitimate|tion common stock issuance under the 


capital prudently invested. 
be refused to those who will not accept 
the new basis on all future operations. 

It is believed that many of the com- 
panies already in existence will volun- 


Mergers can! plan of reorganization of the New England 


company, as of June 30, 1930, the Inter- 
national Hydroelectric System, a subsid- 
iary of the International Paper and Power 
Company, held 87.55 per cent of the out- 


tarily accept the proposal. To those who | Standing common stock of the New Eng- 


do not, material increases in their charter 
rights should be refused unless and until 
they contract with the Commonwealth to 
effect this reform. 
Adjustment of Rate Bases 

There remains the problem of bringing 
to the prudent investment standard those 
book values-and rate bases representing 
property which was acquired previous to 


| 


« the adoption of the new rule. If original | 


* 
































cost is definitely established for all new 
corporations, some time—say a decade— 
may well be allowed for the completion 
of the task of adjusting all rate bases to 
the single standard. 

The current downward drift in the price 
level, obsolescence, the rapidly increasing 
volume of new construction which is in- 
herent in expanding industries and a saner 
interpretation of the reproduction-cost- 
new method than has been practiced in 
Pennsylvania in recent years are all causes 
which may be depended upon to minimize 
the differences between correct depreciated 
reproduction-cost-new valuations and 
those which will result from net invest- 
ment as defined in the Federal Water 
Power Act of Jan. 10, 1920. E 

Under the procedure to be provided for 
approving security issues it should be 
stipulated that statements be given the 
public showing the relation between out- 
standing securities and the net invest- 
ment. 

Advantages of Plan 

These procedures for putting valuations 
in Pennsylvania on a factual basis are 
admitted to be far from drastic. But un- 
der the plan there will be avoided endless 
litigation as well as the necessity for im- 
mediate, extensive and costly valuations 
made under the “law of the land,” with 
all the possibility of “freezing” rate bases 
at high and indefinite levels. To pass too 
rapidly from the present basis to the new, 


‘@even if there were no legal hurdles, has 


seridus operating difficulties. 

The new system will require novel and 
adequate accounting and management 
mechanisms, the orderly development of 
which will be facilitated by the somewhat 
gredual transition to the prudent invest- 
ment basis. Further, if the change is made 
too rapidly one utility industry, or one 
company, may be affected quite differ- 
ently from another, depending on the 
prices obtaining during the period of most 
active construction. 

This is a situation where to take only 
a first step, and one to which no interest 
can reasonably object, will probably 
the most satisfactory long run results, 





Harbor Bridge at Sydney, 
Australia, Is Completed 
Construction of the $6,000,000 bridge 


give | 
| 


spanning the harbor at Sydney, Australia, | 


has been completed, according to a report 
from Consul William F. Doty, at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, England, made public by 
the Department of Commerce. Work on 
this project was begun in January, 1925. 
by a British firm, and has recently been 
completed. 

The bridge is 3,770 feet in length, with 
an arch span of 1,650 feet; the highest 


point of the arch is 437 feet above high | 


water level. There are five steel girder 
approach spans on each side of the har- 
bor, complete with approach piers. Abut- 
ment towers flank the main arch at both 
ends, rising to a height of 285 feet above 
mean sea level. The deck is to carry four 
lines of electric railway of 4 foot, 8'2-inch 
gauge, a road 57 feet wide providing for 
six lines of vehicular traffic, and two foot- 
ways, each 10 feet wide, making a total 
width of 159 feet 6 inches. The bridge 


cost approximately $6,000,000.—/ssued by | 


the Department of Commerce, 


| 


land Power Association, thus controlling 
that company. 

Q. How was the acquisition of 87.55 p’r 
cent of the New Englamd Power As 
ciation common stock accomplished? 

A. The acquisition of the common stock 
of the New England Power Association, 
beginning with the acquisition by the In- 
ternational Securities Company of 86,667 
shares, or 17 per cent, amd continuing un- 
til International Hydroelectric System 
held 87.55 per cent of the outstanding 
common stock as of Jume 30, 1930, thus 
giving the International Paper and Power 
Company control indirectly or New Eng- 
land Power Association, can be described 
in six steps. 


First Step Detailed 


In Acquisition of Stock 

Q. Briefly, what was the first step? 

A. Acquisition of the New England 
Power Association common stock by the 
International Power Company from the 
International Securities Company, whereby 
the International Paper Company ac- 
quired a minority interest in the out- 
standing common stock of the New Eng- 
land Power Association. Due to the Mas- 
sachusetts general law, the International 


Calendars'of the C 


Figures | 
of the International Paper Company, in| 


Paper Company could not hold control 


of the New England Power Association. 


Q. What was the second step? 

A. The New England Hydroelectric 
Company was formed, under the laws of 
the State of Delaware, by bankers, at the 
request of the International Paper Com- 
pany, to acquire the New England Power 
Association common stock. The New Eng- 
land Hydroelectric Company acquired less 
han 50 per cent of the outstanding New 


This stock was not the same stock which 


| 





‘Discovery of New Texas 
Field Caused Application 
For Reduction of 20 Per 


~ %. Nea? 
Cent on One Day’s Notice 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|has just denied the application of the 
Humble Pipe Line Company to cut its 


England Power | England Power Association common stock. | Crude petroleum rates on one day’s notice 


| by approximately 20 per cent from fields 








j 
| 
| 


| 


Was acquired directly by the International | throughout its entire system in Texas and | 


Paper Company. 

Q. What was the third step? 

A. In 1928 the International Paper and 
Power Company was formed and became 
the top holding company in this group in- 
stead of the International Paper Com- 
pany. The International Paper and Power 
Company, under the Massachusetts gen- 
eral laws, was qualified to hold a con- 
trolling interest in the New England Power 
Association. 

Q. And the fourth step? 

A. The International Paper and Power 
Company caused the International Hy- 
droelectric System to be formed in 1929. 
| This company was controlled directly by 
the International Paper and Power Com- 
pany. 

Q. And the fifth step? 

A. The International Hydrolectric Sys- 
| term issued its own stocks and debentures 
as follows: 

(a) It exchanged all of its common and 
one-half of its class B stock for stocks of 
the Canadian Hydroelectric Corporation, 
Limited, and an account receivable of 
$1,.334,171.35, thus, the Canadian Hydro- 
| electric Corporation, Limited, became one 
|@f its subsidiaries, and 

(b) The International 
System sold the remainder of its Class B, 
all of its Class A, and a part of its pre- 
ferred stock, convertible $3.50 series stocks 
and all of its convertible 6 per cent gold 
debentures for cash. 

Q. And what was the sixth step? 


Control of Two 


Subsidiaries Acquired 

A. The International 
System acquired control of two subsidiary 
companies, namely, the Candian Hydro- 
electric Corporation, Limited, the acquisi- 
| tiom of which was mentioned in connec- 
tiom with the disposal of securities; and 
the New England Power Association, of 
which control was secured by 
quisition of New England Power Associa- 
tiom common stock. The International 
Hydroelectric System acquired the New 
England Power Association common stock 
from the International Paper Company, 
the New England Hydroelectric Company 
and from miscellaneous sources. Also the 
International Hydroelectric System ac- 
quired options to acquire additional New 
England Power Association common stock. 

Q. 
quisition of the New England Power As- 
sociation common stock by. the Interna- 
tiomal Paper Company, how many shares 
did that company acquire? A. From 
June, 1926, to December, 1927, 
national Paper Company acquired 358,214 
Shares of the New England Power Asso- 
ciation common stock from the Interna- 
tiomal Securities Company, and in April, 
1927, it acquired 19,816 shares of the New 
England Power Association common stock 
from other sources, a total of 378,030 shares 
which was a minority interest. The In- 
ternational Paper Company held the 378,- 
030 shares New England Power Associa- 
tiom common stock until March and April, 
1929, when they were sold to the Inter- 
national Hydroelectric System. 


Changes Were Made 


Sre Corporate Structure 

Q. In regard to the second step in 
which the New England Hydroelectric 
Company acquired the New England 
Power Association common stock, who 
comtrolled that company? 

A. The International Paper Company 
requested the Chace Securities Corpora- 
tion, Bankers Trust Company and Harris 
Forbes and Company to form the New 
England Hydroelectric Company to ac- 
quire the stock of the New England Power 
Association 

Q. In connection with the third step 
what changes were made in the corporate 
structure of this group to acquire control 
of New England Power Association? 

A. The International Paper and Power 
Company was formed Nov. 1, 1928, as a 
Massachusetts trust and that company 
superseded International Paper Company, 
a New York corporation, as the top hold- 
ing company in this group, as was men- 
tiomed before. The International Paper 
and Power Company was qualified to hold 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 





ourt of Claims 


Are Announced for May Sessions 


HE clerk's office of the Court of Claim 


calendars of the court for its May sessions. 


s of the United States has announced the 
The sessions will begin on May 4 


The trial calendar follows: 
H-14. Bowring & Company ae - - . =e 
J-580. Lewis A. Crossett Company H-36. The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
H-63. New York Lubricating Company. Co (Calendared by court.) . 
L-15 Dominic A. Trude. C-287 Laura T. Pancoast. (Calendared 
D-503 Charles Algernom Parsons, et al. by court 
E-49: The Delaware Tribe of Indians. E-567. Wheeler Lumber Bridge & Supply 
K-262 Oscar Heineman Co (On mandate of the Supreme Court.) 
E-585 The Highland Milk Condensing H-561 Columbia Axle Company. (Cal- 
Co (On new trial by plaintiff.) endared by court.) 
E-353 The Delaware Tribe of Indians J -446 Oxford Paper Company. (Cal- 
E-260 Acme Operating Corporation endared by court.) 
(Caiendared by court.) L.-143 Charles J. Richardson. (Cal- 
J-389 Bryant & Detwiler Company endared by court.) 
D-417 The Levering & Garrigues Com- E-325 The Snare and Triest Company. 
pany (Calendared by court (Calendared on plaintiff's motion.) 
D-418 The Levering & Garrigues Com- Hi-222 Delaware Tribe of Indians. 
pany (Calendared by court.) M-63 William Weigle 
J-541 J. H. Neil Creamery Co. (Cf!- J -661 Standard Computing Scales Co. 
endared by court (Calendared by court.) 
J-366 E. J. Cross Compamy. (Calendared J-599. Mills Novelty Compapy. 
by court.) M-60. James F. Egan 
‘K-40 Eclipse Lawn Mower Co. (Cal- . 
endared by wart ) Law Calendar 
ae The Creek Nation.  (Calendared r. oT athe Oretk Mation. {(Demurrer.) 
; , al -1 ‘he Cree ation. (Demurrer.) 
34680 Ordnance Engineering Company. Cong. 17339. North American Dredging 
(On new trigi by aclendant.) ' Co (Defendant's motion to dismiss for 
3-627 Bankers Trust Co., extr. (Cal- | want of jurisdiction.) 
endared by court.) Congressional Reference No. “A.” Pocono 
O82. Virginia Simon et al. (Calendared | pings eS emhly Hotels Company. (Plain- 
) ie 7 = 
"K-488. Peter L. McDonnell | ies motion for revocation of order of refer 
H-349. Sun Shipbuilding @ Dry Dock Co. L-54. Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Co. 
(Calendared by court.) a (Demurrer.) 
J-575 Union Ts Ce. ,* Eesrals, se J-204 Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co 
Ls Deming Jary alendared by (Defendant's special answer and plea to 
H.-281. Northern Pacific R. R. Co, (Cale | JUF2SAiction 
endared by court.) | J . _ A 
K-363 R. L. Montague. (Calendared Calendars, May 4 
by court.) | CAll of the rules to show cause. 
L-144. William Rummeyer (Calendared Call of the May law calendar. 
by court.) Call of the May trial calendar 
D-324. Wm. S. Casselman, recvr. (Cal- Rule to show cause J-606, Southern 
endared by court.) Shipyard Corporation; K-66, Boyle Valve 
F-124 FrancwAmerican Construction Co. Company: L-163, John Sanford Barnes; 
(Calendared by court.) | L-164, William B, Dillon. 
K-166 M. J. Whittall Association, (Cal- Law calendar for the day: F-371, The 
endared by court.) Creek Nation; L-168, The Creek Nation; 
L-49 National Fire Insurance Co. (Cal- Cong 7338, North American Dredging Co.; 
endared by court.) L-54,. Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Co.; J-204, 
J-281 Philip Mangone Co., Inc Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co 
L-217 Manz Corporation. (Calendared by Trial calendar for the day: H-14, Bowring 
court.) & Company; J-580, Lewis A. Crossett Co.; 
F-102 United Cigar Stores Co. of Amer- H-63, New York Lubricating Co; D-503, 
ica (Calendared by court.) Charles Algernon Parsons et al.; K-262, Os- 
F-378. William A, Jamisom et al., etc. (Cal- | car Heineman; J-389, Bryant & Detwiler 
endared by court.) Co.: E-588, The Highland Milk Condensing 
H-6 Rumford Chemical Works. (Cal- Co.: E-260, Acme Operating Corporation; 
endared by court.) | J-281. Philip Mangone Co., Inc.; J-599, Mills 
H-25 : Grand Union Tea Company. (Cal- Novelty Co.; D-147, The Levering & Gar- 
encarcat ky ¢ > | MO.cs Ca, 


Hydroelectric | 


Hydroelectric | 


the ac-| 


In regard to the first step, the ac- | 


the Inter- | 


| New Mexico, to certain Texas. destina- 
| tions. 

The reduction was proposed to offset 
| the competition caused by the discovery 


of the new East Texas oil field, which is} 


considerably closer to Tidewater than the 
older fields, and the movement of crude 
petroleum from the new field which is 
affecting the movement from the more 
distant fields. 


Insufficient Grounds Found 


The Commission held that the petition- 
ing company had not. given sufficient 
grounds in its application to make the 
reduced rates effective on less than the 
Statutory 30 days’ notice, to justify its 
approval. It was stated orally at 
| Commission’s Sixth Section Board, how- 
ever, that the company’s attorneys are 
seeking additional information to justify 
the plea for short notice approval of the 
new rates. 

Referring to the East Texas field, the 
application stated that the “discovery of 
this tremendous field has brought new 
problems before the industry, affecting 


the | 


not only the production and sale of crude | 
;and products, but transportation as well. | 


| of so important a development. 
Oil & Refining Company recognizes that 
the sale of crude from older existing ficlds 
cannot continue without adjustment in 
;the delivered cost of such crudes to a 
basis proportionate to East Texas. 
Emergency Claimed 

“In an effort to effect 
adjustments which are essential to the 
maintenance of the movement of oil from 
the other districts, and to help producers 
in other fields to meet the burden of com- 
petition of East Texas oil, Humble Pipe 
Line Company is proceeding to reduce its 
tariffs affecting practically its entire sys- 
tem in connection with which our total 


some of these } 


_ “Obviously,” it was said, “numerous ad- | 
| Justments are necessary as a consequence | 
Humble | 


| 


| 
| 


delivery charges on crude oil will be re- | 


duced approximately 20 per cent, effective 
as early as the interstate schedules can 
| be made to apply.” 

It was declared that the reduction pro- 
posed constituted “an urgent public ne- 
cessity and an emergency not only to 
your petitioner, but to all the numerous 
producers and operators in the fields 
| served by it where the reduced rates are 
proposed.” 

Continuing, the application asserted 
that “by reason of the prolonged overpro- 
duction of crude oil in the United States, 
aggravated by the discovery of the East 
Texas field, which appears to be the larg- 
est oil field ever discovered in the United 
States covering approximately 100,000 


| 
| 
| 


| 


acres of land highly productive of oil and | 


which has heretofore been allowed to pro- 
duce without restraint, crude oil prices 
have declined to such an extent that the 
relationship between value and transpor- 
tation cost has been overbalanced and the 
present rates are now higher than the 
traffic will bear.” 


| Prorated Production 


It was disclosed that pursuant to an 
order of the Railroad Commission of 


| prorated, effective May 1, at which time 
it is 
Refining Company, of which the Pipe 
Line Company is a subsidiary, to enter this 
field as a common purchaser of crude 
petroleum which will be transported 
through the lines of the Pipe Line sub- 
Sidiary. Pipe lines are now under con- 
struction between the East Texas field 
and the Humble’s terminals at Baytown 
and Texas City, and will be completed 
by May 1, it was said. 


| 








INSURANCE SUPERVISION 











ly Policy for Loss 


In the South Central States Jy Suspension of 


tion, Federal Service Reports 





Some improvement in the employment 
situation was shown in March among 
States of the east south central and west 
south central districts according to the 
monthly review by the Employment Serv- 
ice, Department of Labor. (An 
summary of the review was printed in the 
issue of. April 27.) The sections dealing 
with the east south central and west 
south central States follow in fuil text: 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
DISTRICT 


(Including the States of Kentucky. 
see, 


Tennes- 
Alabama, and Mississippi.) 


Tennessee 


While employment increased in some 
industries, the larger number continued 
to restrict their forces and operating 
schedules. Practically all coal mines 
worked part time and a surplus of miners 
was evident. An increase in employment 
eccurred in the textile mills, with the ma- 
jority running full time, but there was a 
surplus of these workers evident. 
time schedules prevailed 


in this industry. 
in the chemical plants, food and kindred 
products plants, and department stores. 
Workers were released from the iron and 
steel industry, stone, glass, and clay prod- 
ucts plants, paper and printing establish- 
ments, metal and metal-products plants, 
and cottonseed-oil mills. Spring weather 
stimulated building and a number of 
workers were engaged. A large highway 
construction program was under way, giv- 
ing employment to approximately 8,000 
workers throughout the State. 
Kentucky 

Employment and working schedules in- 
creased in several of the major indus- 
tries, but in other lines there were fur- 
ther curtailments, and the level of employ- 
ment remained low. Although employ- 
ment increased in the coal mines, practi- 
cally all worked part time and a surplus 
of miners existed. Part-time schedules 


New Freight Rates 


On Oil in Southeast 
Declared Prejudicial 


Two Petroleum Concerns 
Ask I. C. C. for Reopen- 
ing of Case Due to Alleged 
Preferential Schedules 


Charging that the rates fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission relative 
to petroleum and petroleum products in 
the Southeast are “unreasonably exorbi- 
tant’’ when compared with those applying 
trom the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group, 
and are preferential of competing oil com- 
panies located in the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge district, the Gulf Refining Com- 
pany and the Pure Oil Company on May 
1 petitioned the Commission to reopen the 
case for further consideration of the is- 
sue involved. (Docket No. 17000, Part 4, 
and Docket Nos. 18253 and sub nos. 1 


}and 2). 


the intention of the Humble Oil & | 


The application declared that “no defi- | 


nite notice of our intention to reduce 
rates, nor our intention to seek authority 
to publish on less than statutory notice,” 
has been given to the Atlantic Pipe Line 
Company, Illinois Pipe Line Company, 
Magnolia Pipe Line Company, Prairie 
Pipe Line Company, and Texas Pipe Line 
Company, which compete with the Humble 
Company 

“However,” it was said, “‘a general state- 
ment issued by Mr. W. S. Farish, President 
of the Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
of our intention to reduce rates gefterally 
by approximately 20 per cent, has been 
given wide publication.” 


reduction proposed, were Alanreed, Beau- 
mont, Big Spring, Boggy Creek, Brecken- 
ridge, Bruni, Burnett, Chilton, Comyn, 
Crane, Fambrough, Hawley, Kemper, Lul- 
ing. McCamey, Pecos, Raccoon Bend, 
Sugarland, Thompsonville, 
Tex., and Lea County, New Mexico. 

The destination points involved were 
Lytle. Neches Terminal, Baytown, Day- 
ton, Texas City, Webster, Chilton, and 
Ingleside, Tex. A separate application 
was filed to reduce the rates from Van 
a and Longview, Tex., to Anchorage, 


Railway Wage Reduction 


The case involves a revision of petroleum 
rates ordered by the Commisison under 


|its General Rate Structure Investigation | jittje fluctuation in the 


| Texas, the production in this field will be | made pursuant to the Hoch-Smith Joint 


Congressional Resolution of 1925. 
Effect of Decision 

“The decision not only fails to grant 
relief as to the undue preference in favor 
of the New Orleans-Baton Rouge group 
and midcontinent origins, and undue prej- 
udice against other origins in Southern 
territory, on traffic destined to the South, 
said the petition, “but in fact specifically 
authorizes the continuance and aggrava- 
tion of such preference and prejudice. 
Furthermore the scale is so bent in its 
progression as unduly to prefer the long 
hauls and unfairly to prejudice the shorter 
hauls thereunder,” it was said. 

“In so far as evidence concerning the 
supposed prosperity of the industry, sup- 
posed freedom of movement, prices of 
gasoline, and similar evidence bearing 


}upon what the traffic will bear, influenced 


the decision as to the level of the scale, 
such evidence was incomplete and insuffi- 
cient to justify the high level prescribed,” 
continued the petition. 

“In any event,” it was pointed out, “con- 
ditions in the industry and the price of 
gasoline have so radically changed since 


| the testimony was taken that if these fac- 
Fields, which would be affected by the} tors are to be accorded weight in the de- 
|termination of a proper level, the record 


and Winkler, | 


| Modified in Great Britain | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
$25,000,000 for the year or nearly a 5 per 


cent cut in the pay roll budget of the 
railroads. 

| The receipts of the four main groups 
‘of British railroads, up to the end 


| of the month of March, in the aggregate, 
| suffered a loss of a little over $21,000,000 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930. This fall can be traced 


mainly to a decline of more than $12,000,-| 


000 in merchandise freight traffic, al- 
though coal and coke transportation fell 
off by approximately $4,000,000 and pas- 
senger traffic decreased by just under 
$5,000,000. 

The London Midland and Scottish con- 

tinued to report the largest total fall, 
namely $7,854,531, of which $5,533,210 ap- 
plied to merchandise freight; $1,640,011 
to passenger traffic, and $681,310 to coal 
and coke transport. 
; ‘The London and North Eastern returned 
}an aggregate which was $7,236,486 lower 
than a year ago, and of this $4,170,590 re- 
lated to merchandise freight; $1,591,346 to 
| passenger services; and $1,474,550 to coal 
and coke traffic. 

On the Great Western system the total 
decrease amounted to $4,998,162, of which 


$2,073,129 was in merchandise freight; $1,- | 


966,066 in coal and coke transport; and 
$948,967 in passenger revenue. 

The Southern railroad’s receipts de- 
clined by $1,124,162, distributed as to $691,- 
043 in passenger services; $513,416 in mer- 
chandise freight: while coal and coke 
transport rose by $80,297. 

British railroad experts are urging the 
discontinuance of certain unnecessary 
trains and the elimination of compeuuon. 


should be reopened in order to permit 
proof to be made of present conditions, 
unless the Commission will judicially no- 
tice them.” 

It was pointed out by the petitioners 
that under the Commission's decision the 
very great bulk of the New Orleans-Baton 
Rouge traffic will move at rates far below 
the scale, and “will markedly favor that 
group under the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, for the reason that the hauls from 
Baton Rouge will substantially all be on 
the favorable part of the scale, while 
those from the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports will substantially all be on the most 
unfavorable part of the scale.” 

Continuing, the petition declared that 
“the industry is in anything but the state 
of prosperity that appears to be assumed 
by the report of the Commission herein. 
Since the close of the hearing in this case 
a condition of overproduction has existed 
which has increased at an alarming rate. 

“The 1928 report of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board states that all the pre- 
vious records are being broken in oil pqro- 
duction, and that new pools have been de- 
veloped at a speed hitherto unknown, The 
1929 report shows the situation growing 
worse, and the 1930 report shows that dur- 
ing 1929 all previous records were sur- 
passed. 

“These reports clearly demonstrate that 
the condition of the industry is not merely 
an incident of the general business depres- 
sion. 

“So far, therefore, as the supposed 
prosperity of the industry is considered as 
an indication of ability to bear excessive 
freight rates, it is a myth; and it is of 
the utmost importance, in order that just 
conclusions may be reached, that the case 
be reopened to permit the introduction of 
evidence concerning the condition of the 
industry.” 


Bills Rejected for Opening 
Roads to Heavy Vehicles 


TRENTON, N. J., May 1. 

Governor Morgan F. Larson has disap- 
proved a bill (A. 174) authorizing the use 
on State highways of six-wheel motor 
trucks and vehicles 66 feet in length, and 
also disapproved a bill (S. 191) permitting 
the use of the highways by tractors, trail- 
ers and other heavy machinery when en- 
gaged sn State, county or municipal wer. 





official | 


| prevailed in the lumber mills and a small 


| 


| decrease in employment and a surplus of , 


labor were reported. The majority of the 
| textile mills were running on full-time 


|schedules and a small employment in-| 


crease occurred, but a surplus of this labor 
was apparent. Additional workers were 
engaged in the stone, glass, and clay 
products plants, building-supply 
| woodworking factories, and leather plants. 
|Employment reductions were reported in 
furniture factories, paper and printing es- 
tablishments, beverage plants, machinery 
| plants, metal and metal-products plants, 
| food and kindred products plants, and sev- 
{eral miscellaneous industries. Building 
| continued inactive at a number of points 
jand there was some unemployment 
among the craftsmen. There were some 
municipal improvement programs under 
way, and this work and other construc- 
tion projects are expected to soon ab- 
sorb much of the present unemployment. 
A seasonal increase in the demand for 
farm help was noted. Contracts have 
been let for highway construction to cost 
over $1,540,300. 


Part- | 
in the lumber | 
mills and a surplus of labor was apparent | 
Employment increased | 


Alabama 


A large suprplus of labor was evident, 
but operating schedules and working 
|forces were gradually increased in some 
}of the major industries. Although the 
;}majority of the coal mines operated part 
|time, there were only a few closed; how- 
}ever, a surplus of niiners existed. An em- 
ployment increase was reported in the tex- 
tile mills, the majority of which worked 
}full time, but a surplus of these workers 
| was evident. The forces employed in lum- 
ber mills were held at a steady level, but 
an oversuply of this help was apparent. 
Increases in employment were registered 
in the wood-working plants, the iron and 


plants, 7 


On Oil Is Denied Seasonal Advances Proving Helpful to Situa-| Plant Construed 


Insured Is Held Entitled to 
Recover for Expense In- 
cident to Fire Up to Per 
Diem Limit 


ConcorD, N. H., May 1. 
Under the partial suspension clause of 
use and occupancy, insurance policies lim- 
iting indemnity to actual loss sustained, 
not exceeding the proportion of the per 
diem liability that would have been in- 
curred by total suspension that the actual 
loss during partial suspension bears to 
loss sustained by total suspension, an in- 
sured may recover full indemnity up to 
the general per diem limit of the policy 
for expenses incurred incident to the fire 
and to reduce loss, but may recover only 
a proportionate share of loss of profits. 
This was the holding of the New Hamp- 
shire Supreme Court in the recent case of 
Studley Box & Lumber Co. v. National 
Fire Insurance Co. et al. 


The policies covered losses due to busi- 
ness interruption by fire in buildings “oc- 
cupied as box shook factory and dressing 


|mill and/or machinery and/or equipment 


and_ or stock contained therein.” The fire 
occurred in a stable separated from the 
main buildings in the plant. As a result 


;certain expenses were incurred, including 


the excess cost of hiring horses, labor in 
clearing a roadway and a barn and the 
expense of having lumber sawed by other 
parties when the insured’s sawmill was 


|shut down so the employes could clear 
| the roadway and barn. 


steel industry, metal and metal-products | 


| plants, and stone, glass, and clay products 
plants. Employment decreased in the food 
and kindred products plants, cigar facto- 
|ries, railroad shops, and several miscel- 
laneous industries. 
building programs under way in the prin- 
cipal cities, but there was not sufficient 
work to fully absorb these workers. Spring 
weather stimulated activity on highway 
| construction and municipal improvements, 
which engaged additional workers 
throughout the State. 


Mississippi 
|} The volume of employment remained 
}at a low level; however, working sched- 
ules were gradually increased. There was 
no marked fluctuation in employment in 
the textile mills, most of which were 
on full-time schedules, but 
this labor was evident. A slight employ- 
ment reduction was made in the lumber 
mills, and an oversupply of these workers 
was observed. Increases to forces were 
registered in the chemical plants, food 
| mis kindred products plants, and several 


miscellaneous industries. The iron and 
steel industry and stone, glass, and clay 
products plants made some _ reductions. 
, Weather conditions helped outdoor ac- 
tivities to some extent, and this has ab- 
sorbed some of the unemployment among 
| building-trades men and unskilled workers. 
| 
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Oklahoma, and Texas.) 


Louisiana 

| Many of the major industries operated 
| with curtailed forces and working sched- 
jules and a surplus of labor was evident 
|}throughout the State. There was very 
forces employed 
in lumber mills. Several of these mills 
were running part time and an oversupply 
of this labor existed. Full-time schedules 
| prevailed in the textile mills, but no gains 
were made in the forces employed, an 
a surplus of these: workers was apparent. 
|The oil refineries, railroad repair shop, 
paper and printing establishments, and 
chemical-manufacturing plants curtailed 
their forces. Building under way con- 
tinued to engage a number of building- 
trades men, but there was not sufficient 
work to absorb the supply. The State 
Highway Department reported 1,195 miles 
under way at a cost of over $22,603,700, 
employing approximately 6,930 men. The 
increased demand for farm labor was fully 
supplied 


Arkansas 

A slight upward trend occurred in in- 
dustrial activity, but a surplus of labor 
was evident in nearly all lines. Employ- 
ment decreased at the coal mines, some 
were closed and others worked part time, 
and a surplus of miners prevailed. Sev- 
eral lumber mills reported part-time op- 
erations with a small decrease in employ- 
ment, and a surplus of this class of labor 
was apparent. A slight employment in- 
crease was reported in the textile mills, 
most of which worked full time, but a 
surplus of these workers existed. Employ- 
ment increased in the paper and printing 
establishments, the iron and steel indus- 
try, and food and kindred products plants, 
while a reduction took place in the stone, 
glass and clay er plants. The State 
Highway ‘Department reported 230 miles 
of road construction at a total value of 
$5,000,000, which furnished employment 
for a large number of men. Building was 
at a low level, with no large projects con- 
templated. The cultivation of crops 
started with a plentiful supply of farm 
help in all sections. 


Oklahoma 

The oil refineries curtailed their. forces 
and a large surplus of these workers pre- 
vailed The forces engaged in the tex- 
tile mills were held at a steady level, with 
practically all mills running, but a sur- 
plus of labor existed. The majority of the 
lumber mills that reported were on full- 
tame schedules, but a small decrease in em- 
ployment occurred and a surplus of mill 
workers was apparent. Many coal mines 





There were moderate | 


Object of Policies 


The court held that without evidence 
to the contrary the object of the policies 
is to “insure against loss from the inter- 
ruption of the business as a whole, what- 
ever part of it may be conducted in or 
with the property which suffers from the 
fire.” The description in the prlicy, cov= 
ering the principal buildings, “is not ex- 
clusive of other structures with their con- 


tents, used in and apputenant to the busi- 
ness.” 


In holding that the insured could re= 
cover expenses incident to the fire up to 
the per diem limit of the policy, the court 
explained that “what the complicated 


| language of the partial suspension clause, 


a surplus of | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


- 


operated part time and a surplus of min- | 
ers existed. The zinc and lead mines op-| 


erated about one-third of capacity. Work- 
ers were released in the iron and steel 
industry, oil-well equipment plants, stone, 


glass, and clay products plants, metal and} 
metal-products plants, paper and printing | 


establishments, and several other miscel- 
laneous industries. The State highway 
department reported 437 miles under con- 
struction, giving employment to approxi- 
mately 2,000 men. A fair amount of build- 
ing was under way in the principal cen? 
ters, and this furnished employment for a 
number of skilled and unskilled’ workers. 
Agricultural work absorbed a number of 
men. 
Texas 

Operations in the majority of the indus- 
trial establishments continued below nor- 
mal, and the supply of labor exceeded the 
demand in certain sections of the State. 
Forces in some branches of the textile 
and woodworking industries were in- 
creased, but most of these plants worked 
part time. A small increase was registered 
among workers employed in the lumber 
mills, but part-time schedules and a sur- 
plus of labor were evident in this indus- 
try. Employment reductions occurred in 
'the stone, glass, and clay products plants, 
dil-722i «=6eupcicat plants, metal and 


ante 


| coming from the insurers, probably meant 


to a reasonable man in the insured’s place, 
determines its effect.” Full expenses were 
allowed because the poligies required the 
insured to use due diligence to reduce the 
loss. To limit his recovery to a propor- 
tionate amount of expenses would de=- 
prive him of indemnity because of his 
diligence, the court stated. 








Insurance Commissioner 
Appointed in Maryland 


ANNAPOLIS, Mp., May 1, 
Governor Albert C. Ritchie has ap- 
pointed William C. Walsh of Cumberland 
as State Insurance Commissioner to suc- 
ceed Harrison Rider, who has been in office 
since March 1, 1929. 
_ Daniel A. Randall was appointed minors 
ity member of the State Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, succeeding George L, 
Eppler of Cumberland. 


New Hampshire Defeats 
Increased Compensation 


Concorp, N. H., May 1, 

The New Hampshire Senate has killed 
a bill (H. 186) which would have increased 
maximum benefits under the workmen’s 
compensation act from $15 to $20 a week, 


School District Insurance 
Is Approved in Missouri 





JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., May 1. 

The Missouri legislature has passed a 
bill (H. 148) authorizing county mutual 
insurance companies to insure the real 
and personal property of school districts 
in the State. 

Under the provisions of the bill any 
school district may become a member of 
such an insurance company by a two- 
thirds vote of the directors of the dis- 
trict. 

The bill 
Governor. 


is now in the hands of the 


Creditor Held to Lack 


Rights in Life Policy 


Ruling of New York Court of 
Appeals Is Followed 


AuBany, N. Y., May 1. 


Because the New York Court of Ap- 
peals has held that section 52 of the 
domestic relations law, which permitted 
creditors of a decedent to recover such 
portion of his life insurance payable to 
his widow as was purchased by annual 
premiums in excess of $500, was repealed 
by section 55-a of the insurance law, the 
Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court, First Department, has re- 
versed its prior holding in the case of 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co., 
etc., v. Ruggles et al. 

Previously the Appellate Division had 
held that the creditors might recover the 
excess insurance but since the Court of 
Appeals had held contra in another case, 
the earlier ruling of the Appellate Di- 
vision was reversed to avoid an unneces- 
sary appeal to the Court of Appeals. The 
Appellate Division pointed out, however, 
that its earlier ruling has become the law 
in the case and would bind the court 
were it not for the holding of the Court 
of Appeals. 

The fact that the death of the insured 
occurred, the insurance had been paid 
and this action had been commenced and 
was at issue before the enactment of 
section 55-a of the insurance law did 
not give the plaintiff any rights under 
section 52 of the domestic relations law, 
it was ruled. This is because the rights 
of creditors under the latter section, be- 
ing given by legislative grant, can not 
be said to be vested until established by 
a final decree of a court of equity. 





metal-products plants, food and kindred 
products plants, paper and printing estab- 


| lishments, the iron and steel industry, and 


| other 


miscellaneous industries. Building 
was on the upward trend and several large 
building projects were under way in @ 
number of the larger cities. The oil in- 
dustry showed a curtailment of activities 
and many operators further reduced their 
forces. The State highway program con 
tinued to employsapproximately 11,000 men 
and additional construction will shortly 
add maierially to this number. The de- 
mand for labor for Spring farming has 
not absorbed the supply of these workers, 

(The survey of conditions in States 

of the mountain district will be 


printed in full text in the issue of 
Man 4,) 
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Prescribed in 
Georgia Argued 


Order of I. C. C. to Revise | 
Charges Fixed by State | 
Commission Is Contested 
Before Supreme Court 





Proposal of the Pittsburgh & West Vir- | 
ginia Railway to purchase control of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway is now | 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for decision, but may not be 
disposed of definitely until the eastern | 
trunk lines have filed their revised plans) 





The challenge of the Georgia Public 
Service Commission upon the intrastate/the rail properties in eastern and central | 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Com-/ territory, according to records of the Com- 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Validity of Rates Unification Plans May Delay Progress Made 
Sale of Wheeling Railroad By Aviation in 


‘Commissioner Meyer Says General Program| 


| May Defer Action on P. & W. Va. Petition 


The New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railroad, a Van Sweringen-controlled 
road, objected to the P. & W. Va.’s plan 
to acquire the Wheeling primarily on the 
ground that the P. & W. Va. is no longer 
independent since the transfer of its 
stock to the Pennroad, which the Nickel 


with the Commission for unification of | Plate contended is actively controlled by | 


the Pennsylvania. 
Frank E. Taplin, president of the P. & 


merce Commission on sand, gravel and 
like commodities was heard April 30 by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The case in which the validity of the rates 
prescribed is at issue is Georgia Public 
Service Commission et al. v. United States 
et al., No. 555. 

The establishment ‘of 
on the complaint of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. and other railroads op- 
erating in Georgia, according to the briefs. 
In that proceeding the rates prescribed 


by the Georgia Commission were found | 


to be prejudicial and discriminatory and 
the Commission entered an order estab- 
lishing certain distance scales as a maxi- 
mum for the establishment of reasonable 
interstate single-line and joint-line rates 
between points in Georgia and between 
points in Georgia and points in other 
States in Southern Territory. , 

At the time of that order, the Commis- 
sion entered no order in respect to Geor- 
gia intrastate rates, giving as its rea- 
son the desire to foster cooperation be- 
tween the State and the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and saying that it “felt | 


that the Georgia Commission will coop- 
erate in authorizing such revisions as may 
be necessary to bring their rates into 
harmony with interstate adjustment.” 
New Scate Authorized 

Later, the Georgia Commission con- 
ducted an investigation and refused to au- 
thorize the application of these scales 
within Georgia, but directed the carriers 
to establish a different scale of rates. The 


Interstate Commerce Commission then re- | 


opened its proceedings and found that the 
Georgia State rates were “discriminatory 
and unjust” and ordered the establish- 
ment of intrastate rates. 

John S. Burchmore, for the State Com- 
mission, conceding that the Commission’s 
order would be final if there was sub- 


Stantial evidence to support its findings, | 
contended that no such substantial evi- | 


dence existed to show unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce, in re- 
spect to the measure of the rates gen- 
erally charged for transportation, intra- 
state against interstate, and that there 


the contested | 
rates grew out of proceedings instituted | 


| mission. 

In answer to a letter from Representa- 
tive Murphy (‘(Rep.), of Steubenville, Ohio, 
inquiring the status of the Wheeling in 
| the consolidation situation, Commissioner 
|B. H. Meyer, acting chairman, declared 
'that the Pittsburgh & West Virginia’s ap- 
plication in Finance Docket No. 6486 to 
acquire control of the Wheeling “is now 
pending before the Commission.” 


Commissioner Meyer further declared: 


“Carriers in the eastern district some time | 


ago advised us that they were working 
}on a plan for the grouping of railroads 
{in that territory and that in due course 
further applications would be filed. It 
may not be found practicable to dispose 
of all individual applications except in 
| relation to other applications.” 

Oral arguments on the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia’s application were con- 
cluded Dec. 10, 1930, and the case sub- 
mitted to the Commission. 
conclusion of the oral arguments 
further action has ‘been taken by 
| Commission formally. 
| Commissioner Myer’s letter to Repre- 
sentative Murphy relative to the Wheel- 
ing’s status 
the Commission was considering with- 
holding final decision on that matter until 
it had received the new applications of 


no 


| the eastern trunk lines, so that they all | 


might be considered together. 

At the present time, control of the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia rests with the 
| Pennroad Corporation, a “holding com- 
pany” operated by the same 


Work Begun in New York 
On Union Freight Station 


| NEw York, N. Y., May 1. 
Actual construction work on the new 


of New York Authority was begun yes- 
terday on the tenth anniversary of the 
| creation of the Port Authority. 


signed an agreement with the Port Au- 


Since the} 


the | 


is the first indication that | 


1 interests | 
which control the Pennsylvania Railroad. | 


union inland freight station by the Port | 


All of the railroads in the district have | 


was no evidence of a substantial burden | ; , E 3 
on interstate commerce from the State | ‘Pority to use the terminal, which will be 
rates on materials in Georgia. | ready in a year, for the handling of less 

H® challenged the findings of the In-| ‘an carload freight, it was announced. 
terstate Commerce Commission as Governor Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith, 
sweeping condemnation of the formula on|J0hn F. Galvin, chairman of the Port 
which the State rates were constructed,| AUthority, Howard S. Cullman, chairman 
and a blanket requirement to substitute| Of the committee on freight terminals, | 
the formula worked out by the Interstate|@nd Joseph G. Wolber, president of the | 
Commerce Commission for the basis} New Jersey State Senate, took part in the | 


| had 


W. Va., in answer to this charge; declared 
that the Pennroad, while holding the 
stock, is not actively in control under an 
agreement between the holding company 
and the Taplins for the continued man- 


agement and operation of the P. & W. Va. 


by the Taplins. He said that as soon as 
the Commission approved his road’s ap- 
plication to buy the Wheeling, he would 
immediately purchase back from the Penn- 
1 — all of the P. & W. Va. stock it now 
olds. 


|Controlling Interest 


Held by Nickel Plate 


In the meantime, the Nickel Plate, while 
not actually controlling the Wheeling & 


Lake Erie, is the owner of certificates of | 


deposit for a controlling stock interest 
in that road now held by a trustee, until 
final disposition of the Wheeling in the 
working out of the consolidation situation. 

It is the contention of the Van Swerin- 
gen interests, as stated at hearings be- 
fore the Commission, that the Wheeling 
should become a part of the proposed 
| Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System, 
rather than the Wabash System as con- 
templated under the Commission’s so- 
called “Complete Plan” for the unification 
of the Nation’s rail properties into 21 com- 
petitive systems. 

Both the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
j;and the Wheeling & Lake Erie are as- 
signed to the “Wabash System” in the 
Commission's plan. 


Years before the promulgation of the 
consolidation plan in December, 1929, the 
Taplin interests attempted to secure the 
| Wheeling as a “link” in a proposed short 
| route from the Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
| tic seaboard. It was proposed to use the 

Wheeling to tap the lakes on the West, 
and then via the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 


|ginia and Western Maryland railroads | 


reach tidewater on the Atlantic coast to 
| Baltimore. 
Application is still pending before the 
| Commission in connection with the Pitts- 
burgh & West Virginia’s proposal to buy 
| the Western Maryland. 

Mr. Taplin stated at the hearings in 
the case involving the Wheeling that he 
not changed his mind for a new 
shoft route between the lakes and the 
coast, but had rather enlarged upon his 
original plans. He declared he would ac- 
quire the roads involved, piece by piece, 
through the medium of a $50,000,000 hold- 
ing company, which later would become 
an operating company. The organization 
of such a company, he said, would follow 
Commission approval of his road’s plan to 





Many Difficulties Said to 
Face Pilots Operating in 

| Foochow District, Says 
American Consul 


The problem of establishing air lines in 
China and the development of aviation 
| generally is being reported to the De- 
| partment of Commerce by American con- 
{suls in China. 
| The report from the Foochow consular 
district describing the difficulties which 
| face the aviator in that area follows in 
full text: 

There are no aircraft factories in the 
| Foochow consular district. At the Chi- 
|nese naval dockyard at Mamoi, just out- 
| side of Foochow, there was an adjunct 
| generally referred to as the Chinese Naval 
| Air Establishments, which turned out 
|two or three experimental planes in the 
jlast few years. All of the equipment and 
| personnel of this air establishment has re- 
cently been transferred to the Hongchow 
{airport at Shanghai. 

One Small Airport 

There is one small airport in this dis- 
trict. It is a small field 1,250 feet long 
and 250 feet wide running from north to 
south located just east of the native city 
of Foochow in about one mile from the 
right bank of the Min River coming up 
from the sea. This airfield is merely a 
strip of land levelled off for the use of 
army planes used in connection with the 
military operations around Foochow dur- 
ing June to August, 1930. 

The field is in no way marked or lighted 
and is unattended at the present time. 
It has been twice used in the last month 
|by non-Chinese aviators making demon- 
stration flights. In each instance, ar- 
rangements had to be made in advance 
for the field to be marked. 


gasoline supplies available although the 


of aviation oil and gasoline at their in- 
stallations and will make deliveries at the 
field if requested. 


| assi 


off places along the coast and rivers avail- 
able for amphibian planes. These have 
never been charted, however. Numerous 
junks and sampans make landing and 
taking off very hazardous anywhere on the 
waters in the vicinity of Foochow. 

|is adverse to safe flying conditions. The 
country 
there are practically no natural landing 
places for 


river bottom during low water seasons. 
| General weather conditions from Jan- 
| uary to May are also serious handicaps to 
flying in this district. During this period 
heavy rain and fog is prevalent. During 
the Summer, flying conditions would also 
be affected by typhoons. Weather reports 


China Reviewed 


At this airport there are no oil nor | 
larger oil companies carry small supplies | 
Technical service or | 


stants of any kind are not available. | 
There are numerous landing and taking | 


The topography throughout this district | 


is everywhere very rugged and) 


land planes except possibly | 
along the coast at low tide and on the} 


The time within which the Denver & 
|Rio Grande Western Railroad shall file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
its “unqualified acceptance” of the condi- 
tions prescribed by the Commission in its 
report authorizing the Rio Grande road 
to acquire control of the Denver & Salt 
Lake Railway (the Moffat), has been ex- 
tended to May 31, 1931, by order of the 
| Commission made public May 1. (Finance 
| Docket No. 8070.) 

The three conditions attached to the 


| acquisition of control are: “(1) That the 
|Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 





|the capital stock and (or) voting trust 
|certificates of the Denver & Salt Lake 


Railway Company which may be offered | 


|to it for purchase within six months after 


the date of the order to be entered herein; | 


|(2) that the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
| way Company will establish such through 
|routes in connection with any 


our authority as we may find in the pub- 
\lic interest; and (3) that the Denver & 


Rio Grande Western Railroad Company, ; 


|through the Denver & Salt Lake Railway 
|Company, shall commence the construc- 
| tion of the Dotsero cut-off within six 
/months from the date of the order to be 
| acquisition, and shall complete such con- 
struction within two years after begin- 
ning it.” 
| The Dotsero cut-off is to connect the 
| two roads, and involves approximately 40 
; miles of construction from Dotsero to 
| Orestod, Colo. 

In its petition for an extension of time 


‘Air Mail Carried on British 
Routes Increased in 1930 


Air mail poundage carried by Imperial 
Airways, Ltd., official British air mail op- 
erator, showed an increase during 1930 
on both European lines and the London- 
India route, according to reports made 
available April 29 at the Aeronautics Trade 
Division, Department of Commerce. 


Mail carried to India last year amounted | 


to 162,887 ton-miles as compared with 
111,443 for the previous year; the Trade 
Commissioner at London, William L. Kil- 
coin, reported; while on European services 
the ton-mileage increased from 15,433 in 
1929 to 18,336 last year. 

Imperial 
miles last year on European routes, a 
decrease of 20,205 miles, the reports show, 
while on the Indian route the mileage 
increased 129,324 to a total of 528,019 for 
1930. 


hai) and Pratas ( Hong Kong), each some 
400 miles distant. Due to the slowness 
of the telegraph and radio services avail- 


|Commission’s approval of the proposed | 


Company shall purchase for cash, at not) 
exceeding $155 per share, any shares of} 


| ‘ igi 
entered herein, authorizing the proposed | . rplus freight cars in good repair and| 


Airways planes flew 758,055 | 
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Rio Grande Road 
On Purchase of Salt Lake Line 


Allowed More Time for Acceptance of Condi- 
tions Prescribed by I. C. C. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


SHIPPING . 


Defers Action 


| 
| 
| 


within which to give its unqualified ac-| 
ceptance of the conditions imposed by the} 
Commission on its approval of the acquisi- | 
tion, the D. & R. G. W., declared that it} 
“is prepared to file its unqualified accept- 
ance of the first specific condition, but it 
is manifest that it could not accept the 
two remaining conditions without agree-| 
ment with the Denver & Salt Lake Rail-| 
way Company, through whom, according | 
to the terms of the Commission's report, 
they are to be fulfilled and performed.” | 


It was stated that negotiations are now, 
in progress between the executives of the} 
two roads, and “applicant believes that if! 
the time for such compliance be extended | 
for a period of 90 days from March 2,} 
1931, it will be able to file with the Com-| 
mission its unqualified acceptance of the} 
Commission’s conditions, with perhaps) 
some modifications of the plan for con-| 
struction of the Dotsero cut-off as may} 
be agreed to between the parties and be} 





|approved by the Commission and which! 
western | 


connection hereafter constructed under | 


will assure the commencement and com- 
pletion thereof within the period specified 
by the Commission’s said report.” | 





Number of Surplus Freight 
Cars Reduced for Week 


Class I railroads on April 15 had 622,278 


immediately available for service, accord- 
ing to a statement of the American Rail- 
way Association just transmitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Other 
information from the statement follows: | 

This was a decrease of 6,426 cars com-| 
pared with April, 8, at which time there 
were 628,704 surplus freight cars. 


Surplus coal cars on April 15 totaled | 
257,472, a decrease of 2,021 cars within a/| 


week while surplus box cars totaled 259,- 


474 a decrease of 3,701, for the same period. | 


Reports also showed 30,414 surplus stock 
cars, a decrease of 817 cars below the num- 
ber reported on April 8, while surplus 
refrigerator cars totaled 15,107, an in- 
crease of 441 for the same period. 


Court Finds Sponge Iron 
Entitled to Free Entry 


New YorK, May _ 1.—Sponge iron, 
created from iron ore and containing from 
95 to 97 per cent of metallic iron, granu- 


. . AVIATION 








Full-time Service 
At Quarantine in 


New York Asked 


Forty-seven Shipping Lines 
Apply to Treasury for 
Extension of Present In- 
spection Hours at Port 


New York, N. Y., May 1.—Continuous 
inspection service at the New York Quar- 
antine Station instead of the daytime 
service now given is sought by 47 steam- 
ship companies in an application to the 
Department of the Treasury, according 
to a statement issued by the Port of New 
York Authority. The statement follows in 
full text: 


Application supported by 47 steamship 
companies for 24-hour inspection service 
at the New York Quarantine Station was 
submitted by the Port of New York Au- 
thority today (April 29) to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Lowman, at 
Washington. * 

Present Service 


This action was taken under the terms 
of the Copeland-Parker bill enacted by 


| Congress two months ago. Inspection pe- 


is from sunrise to sunset with 
if the 


riod now 
service at other times possible 


|steamship lines furnish boarding tugs. 


Fumigation costs already have been re- 
duced under the Copeland-Parker meas- 
ure with an estimated saving to steam- 
ship lines of $75,000. A fee would be 
charged for night pratique but this would 
run well under the expense of engaging 
tugs. 

The 47 steamship companies which 
signed the Port Authority petition to the 
Treasury Department operate ships en- 
tering the Port of New York at the rate 
of 4,657 a year. This constitutes far more 
than a majority of the shipping interests 
of the Port of New York. 

The Treasury Department’s request for 
supporting data showing the commercial 
necessity for the increase of inspection 
hours, was met with the presentation of 
a survey conducted by the Port Authortiy 
a year ago. A file of photostatic letters 
and telegrams also was attached to the 
Port Authority communication as signed 
by John F. Galvin, chairman. 

According to the Port Authority report 
35 per cent of the vessels entering the 
Port of New York arrive outside of offi- 
cial quarantine inspection hours from sun- 
rise to sunset. Vessels arriving after sun- 
set are subjected to a delay of six hours 
|on the average and 11 hours at the maxi- 
mum before they can receive pratique 





lar in structure, and imported in the con- 
dition obtaining when produced, is entitled 


from the public health officials and pro- 
|ceed to their piers. 





| test of Ekstrand & Tholand of Baltimore | 
; and Philadelphia. 
| decision setting aside the collector's im-| 





able in Foochow reports from either sta-/| partly manufactured. 


to free entry, under paragraph 1562 of| 
I. C. C. Rejects Plan to Build 


the Tariff Act of 1922, the United States} 
Customs Court rules in sustaining a pro-| 
Line of Railroad to Texas 
res Proposal of several southwestern rail- 
tog Bon Bagh nd =_ ee roads jointly to construct and operate 22 


| miles of railroad in Jefferson County, Tex., 
an earthy or mineral substance wholly or! to serve the Port Arthur district, has just 


Judge Young writes the} 


(Protests 354209-G- | 





theretofor ordered by the State Commis- | Ceremonies. | buy the Wheeling. been denied by the Interstate Commerce 


are available only from Siccawei (Shang-! tion would be at least three hours en route. | 5910, etc.) 


sion. ThiS order, it was noted, required 
certain reductions in State rates, advances 
in others, and no change in a great many. 
allegedly without any clear definition of 
why advancements should be made. 

Order Defended 

“Manifestly,” it was stated in the State’s 
brief, “the Commission had no constitu- 
tional power to order any reductions in 
State rates.” 

Daniel W. Knowlton, chief counsel for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, de- 
fended the Commission's order. He as- 
serted that the finding that the State rates 
unduly preferred State shippers and un- 
duly prejudiced interstate shippers was 
supported by a full record. Keen competi- 
tion existed between the two, he said. The 
injury to interstate shippers resulted from 
lower rates accorded competitive State 
shippers under substantially similar trans- 
portation conditions and was aggravated 
by the fact that since transportation cost 
on the low-grade traffic was a heavy factor 
in the price to the consumer, differences 


in rates vitally affected sales, he ex- 
plained. 
Likewise, it was contended by Mr. 


Knowlton, the Commission’s findings of 
preference and prejudice were substan- 
tiated in the record. It was submitted that 
at the first hearing it was shown that the 
traffic was of growing importance and 
that carrier competition had resulted in 
a distorted rate structure with the bulk 
of traffic being handled on depressed rates. 

In conclusion, it was stated that the 
Georgia rates are now definite and cer- 
tain. Robert C. Alston also defended the 
order on behalf of the Atlantic Coast 
Line and other carriers and Edgar Wat- 
kins argued against it. 


Changes in Wisconsin 
Utility Bill Proposed 


Railroad Commission and Com- 


panies Agree on Amendments 
Manpison, Wis., May 1. 

Public utility representatives and mem- 
bers of the State Railroad Commission 
have agreed upon amendments to a bill 
(Ss. 355) to revise the law regulating utili- 
ties, the Chairman of the Commission, 
Theodore Kronshage Jr., told a joint 
meeting of the Senate Corporations and 
Taxation Committee and the House Judi- 
ciary Committee April 29. 

The bill as introduced by Senator Dun- 
can contained a provision that members 
of the boards of directors of utilities must 
be residents of Wisconsin, and this re- 
quirement has been eliminated, Mr. Kron- 
shage said. 

A mandatory provision for depreciation 
reserves was included in the original bill, 
he Said, and this has been changed to 
authorize the Comission to fix the reserve. 

(A summary of the original bill was 
printed in the issue of April 13.) 

“The bill is now more satisfactory and 
much more workable than in its original 
form,” Mr. Kronshage told the Commit- 
tees. 

“The electric utilities are now, as they 
always have been in the past, in favor 
of Strict regulation,” said W. A. Jackson, 
of Milwaukee, who said he was speaking 
for all of the electric utilities in the State. 

“This bill gives the State greater con- 
trol over the industry than it ever had 
before. We are not opposed to this final 
drait, feeling confident that it will be 
justly administered in the best interests 
of the people and will promote the further 
development of electric service. Our ef- 
fort has been to preserve the private ini- 
tiative and management incident to the 
operation of these utililities in the past 
and we think this bill does not impair 
them.” 


Kentucky & Indiana Road 
Seeks Right to.Bond Issue 


The Kentucky & Indiana Terminal] 
Railroad applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission May 1 for 


cent gold bonds to reimburse its treasury 
for expenditures made in 1930. 
Docket No. 8808.) 


I authority 
to issue $880,000 of first morigage 4'» per 


(Finance 





Monthly Statements of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission) 
































Central of Georgia Ry. 


Missouri Pacific R. R. 


Chicago & Alton R. R. 


March Three months March Three months rch Three months 
, . 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
| Freight revenue ..........++ teeeeeees $1,367,315 $1,611,810 $3,551,604 $4,326,092 $7,273,817 $8,698,798 $20,455,398 $25,006,217 $1,228,948 $1,476,218 $3,454,546 $4,256,900 
| Passenger revenue .......... aaeaes 194.776 311,618 596,570 929,773 623,396 914,863 1,969,943 2,977,315 277,170 381,136 893,033 1,209,163 
| Total operating revenue ...... 1.782.761 2.176.522 4,713,839 5,902,714 8,621,537 10,503,430 24,536,002 30,549,743 1,678,013 2,089,544 4,839,102 6,121,915 
Mat talieae Patines 1,262,263 1,603,221 3,539,355 4,508,678 6,427,327 7,956,889 18,017,789 22,924,861 - 1,358,301 1,691,663 4,154,200 5,038,529 
et railway operating income ...... 384,774 396,540 784,373 978,885 1,358,800 1,659,402 4,160,299 4,959,956 31,867 91,150 *122,385 225,315 
Union Pacific R. R. Pere Marquette Ry. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
| March Three months March Three months h Three months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ...........+e0 + $6,021,141 $6,025,917 $16,973,405 $17,508,019 $2,226,870 $2,958,982 $6,123,664 $8,510,747 $1,278,201 $1,608,710 $3,647,858 $4,894,195 
| Passenger revenue ...... é 767,148 940,193 2,178,839 2,751,688 120,308 163,912 383,105 556,886 203,414 256,670 577,109 797,823 
Total operating revenue....... : 7,509,115 7,703,009 21,084,671 23,370,834 2,468,750 3,310,506 6,878,310 9,587,602 1,610,598 2,019,099 4,615,537 6,140,639 
Total operating expenses .........++ 5,453,867 5,777,950 15,312,059 16,446,258 2,015,696 2,619,676 5,990,602 7,824,629 1,404,470 1,658,545 4,185,970 5,044,975 
Net railway operating income ....., 1,142,795 1,108,604 3,220,388 3,468,254 244,313 442,259 231,748 963,769 41,770 146,673 *71,088 538,142 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navigation Co. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. RB. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. Co. 
March Three months h Three months March Three months 
1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Freight revenue ........sssseceeeeses $1,329,933 $1,611,263 $3,785,119 $4,662,543 $7,953,449 $8,933,531 * $23,371,215 $26,780,932 $3,623,597 $4,068,333 $10,757,780 $12,578,463 
Passenger revenue ........... " 131,764 174,006 404,453 555,112 901,295 1,138,758 2,759,944 3,735,847 687,560 770,728 2,173,538 2,475,251 
Total operating revenue ...... 1,638,747 1,977,157 4,691,409 5,779,323 9,849,837 11,341,101 29,066,639 34,016,864 5,016,896 5,588.146 14,871,808 17,116,106 
Total operating expenses ........... 1,443,766 1,714,302 4,305,252 4,964,864 6,667,139 7,576,567 19,586,223 22,837,160 3,911,029 4,555,533 11,851,612 13,723,545 
Net railway operating income *115,760 *11,198 *504,286 *30,583 2,047,495 2,555,104 5,973,799 7,524,138 649,029 588,489 1,705,482 2,023,781 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
1931 en 1930 19st monvi930 . ee 1931 ? 193 18st a 
§ 3 1931 1930 1931 1930 3 0 
Freight revenue ..... $2,094,505  $2.472,400 $5,903,284 $7,141,011 $1,124,144 $1,365,118 $3,179,785 $4,147,908 $4,790,123 $5,408,889 $13,397,097 $15,642.852 
| Passenger revenue ...... 160,784 240,617 505,175 810,543 159,829 221,001 501,770 728,907 2,881,654 3,476,546 8,933,927 10,706,602 
| Total operating revenue 2,458,342 2,968,434 7,003,869 8,653,069 1,416,023 1,747,011 4,035,642 5,327,400 8,734,686 10,128,358 25,255,976 29,810,120 
Total operating expenses ..... 2,153,580 2,640,039 6,313,267 7,892,469 1,228,076 1,509,267 3,786,488 4,687,352 5,931,851 7,027,864 17,377,040 20,457,738 
Net railway operating income ...... *57,249 *32,981 *351,902 307,450 *68,839 *42,276 *510,747 *185,736 1,631,023 1,848,344 4,408,533 5,635,324 
Great Northern Ry. Seaboard Air Line Ry. Erie R. R. 
1971 = 1930 19s montH930 ee ee ene 1931 — 1930 1s31 monti§30 
f 3 1931 1930 1931 1930 3 
Freight TEVENUC «1... see eeee enscceens $5.2"* “07 $5,941,994 $14,324,873 $15,905,418 $3,493,556 $3,913,478 $9,639,403 $10,887,659 $5,922,167 $6,392,743 $16,801,698 $19,418,685 
| Passenger revenue .......sscecccecees «. .£99 744,190 1,491,956 2,396,016 528,603 661,816 1,735,224 2,403,841 609,911 731,249 1,904,985 2,254,536 
Total operating revenue 6.360.996 7,461,180 17,536,396 20,422,836 4,496,992 5,117,152 12,606,185  14.777,791 7,134,143 7,855,668 20,355,338 23,720,602 
Total operating expenses 4,944,380 6,163,547 14,214,847 —-17,613,072 3,373,783 3,875,134 9,851,077 11,004,167 5,404,424 6,608,978 15,936,366 19,648.669 
{Net railway operating income ...... 574,260 506,355 836,736 538,325 628,258 726,370 1,279,630 2,361,233 1,296,853 759,713 3,195,604 2,662,215 
Southern Pacific Co. Texas & Pacific Ry. Northern Patific Ry. Co. 
| ae h in nee mente March Three months “ene March ‘eee Taree monte 
a ee 931 ‘ 1931 1930 1931 1930 § 
| Freight revenue ......... : $9,249,390 $11,748,059 $25,839.739 $32,979,602 $2,166,272  $2.730.954 $6,039,260 $7,723,788 $4,485,458  $5,408.405 $11,978,977 $14,325,241 
| Passenger revenue .......... 2,122,060 3,071,395 7,197,165 9,079,897 299.849 407,327 860,536 1,224,858 409,033 585,928 1,277,487 1,781,171 
Total operating revenue .... 12,519,058 16,208,644 36,285,289 45,957,952 2,693,415 3,338,222 7,531,308 9,640,910 5,390,244 6,625,496 14,701,691 —:17,937.987 
Total operating expenses 9.845.502 12,077,234  29,470.959 34,974,027 1,827,135 2,262,208 5,360,095 6,993,354 4,638,506 5,515,794 13,273,694 = 15,786,422 
Net railway operating _ eeeeee 1,068,207 2,338,722 2,348,496 6,149,817 563.339 761,860 1,216,955 1,497,828 467,806 758,185 406,203 1,126,856 
| Reading Co. Chicago & North Western Ry. Lehigh Valley R. R. Co. 
1931 a ‘1930 ‘er one me aaree mnanine 1931 1930 ies montis 
ee 1931 _ ; g 1931 1930 1931 1930 s 9% ; 
| RSOUEDS SONERUO s5026 eso 2.00 $5,765,677 $6,409,780 $16,749.659 $19,489,954 $6,544,258 $7,544,696 $18,603,561 $22,455,273 $3,694,074 $3,958,094 $11,107,810 $12,457,259 
hain td ge 408,111 526,571 1,267,161 1,674,875 1,189,693 1,520,334 3,629,697 4,731,867 331,415 434,920 1,064,775 1,375,328 
| Total erate expenses 6,594,595 7,431,557 19,221,035 22,456,070 8,725,342 10,224,550 25,044,350 30,593,789 4,396,612 4,828,403 13,208,800 15,021,015 
tat ealtaas onarating tnonane 5,735,170 6,256,655 16,769,288 18,789,844 6,953,408 8,458,924 20,534,157 25,306,860 3,708,854 4,156,229 10.817,.690 12,336,733 
} 585,130 914,513 1,676,906 2,831,839 831,137 770,172 1,721,700 2,258,229 306.026 305,007 1,229,025 1,547,217 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. Central R. R. Co. of New Jersey 
aii March ia crnres months ies March Three months a March sie ae mene 
reight bso cc spnsade oe aha ala . : 1930 1931 1930 ; 
| coeeeee Sewaeee eae aaes of $1,390,766 $1,930,676 $3,945,523 $5,503,051 $3,876.413 $4,960,903 $11,221,013 $14,407,657 $2,549,451 $3,281,431 $7,837,984 $10,000,054 
‘Total operating revenue ....°., 1] a 13 26 449,114 704,846 1,447,120 2,326,434 508,158 640,095 1,560,273 1,986,222 
| ‘Total operating expenses 1,523,752 2,123,521 4,317,327 6,040,968 4,742,314 6,275,748 13,884,999 18,254,553 3,290,198 4,261,228 10,018,781 12,808,780 
Met railway Guerating income... 1,186,529 1,475,191 3,451,452 4,292,044 3,523,619 4,543,913 10,342,016 13,370,514 2,614,684 3,402,512 7,988,866 10,116,346 
: . 133,153 334,285 255,089 819,321 878,129 1,318,049 2,377,296 3,970,097 341,901 376,768 1,137,242 1,555,547 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 
| March Three months March Three months March Three months 
SEES EAS meer ent 1931 , 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
peseeeaar i en all $1,544°778 — $2,168,070 $4,349,376 = $6,154,550 $12,066,367 $15,150,808 $34,470,473 $43,408,907 $8,831,897 $9,507,559 $26,433,366 $31,039,270 
ee eer eetee an shracnssanessascas 116,702 166,553 359,558 494,783 1,143,233 1,447,961 3,636,025 4,512,553 342,531 465.660 1,052,423 1,407,213 
nt aia a 1,715,643 2,421,314 4,854,836 6,884,270 14,205,987 17,805,405 40,808,179 51,231,181 9,711,979 10,436,792 28,798,441 33,788,676 
ale egg I. ng aR 1,401,425 1,905,562 4,094,886 5.721.935 10,828,791 13,931,182 33,578,870 — 40.983.811 6,505,793 7,493,739 19,520,275 23,042,243 
? y op 8 tienes 365,114 581,139 974,457 1,530,047 2,375,434 2,764,755 4,206,391 6,805,218 2,366,291 2,157,182 6,887,428 8,648,812 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Delaware & Hudson R. R. Corp. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry. 
| 1931 penn 1930 1st monti930 1931 ran apree mente 1931 ee 1930 ies monti30 
ae , : ‘ 1930 1931 1930 
| FAS SARND gs 5055208 * $2,140,819 $2,226,989 $5,925,557 $6,624,738 $2,200,101 $2,513,496 $6,838,647 $8,191,800 $1,155,581 $1,771,574 $3,427,348 $5,098,179 
| Total operating revenue 168,000 231,450 535,437 724,177 152,424 191,562 522.930 658,565 84,368 136,432 264,940 429,334 
\‘Retal Gnenedink eauenaes * —-2,469,861 2,650,763 6,981,605 —7,898,821 2,520,295 2,924,086 7.839.444 $9,466,883 1,336,214 2,033,472 3,965,971 5,888,440 
| Net railway operating incom * 1,691,133 1,882,856 4,939,888 5.471.624 2,343,923 2,589,333 7,144,064 += 7,993,141 1,295,915 = 1,961,701 = 3,778,115 5,659,573 
y operating income ..... . 381,905 397.811 887,820 1.286.078 88,337 208,421 456,373 1,104,541 *162,496 *182,954 *429,900 "499,934 
| New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Louisville & Nashville R. R. + Long Island R. R. 
| pa March we Three months ‘i March i iphree months fant h aan ree monte. 
: a 1 F 31 1930 3 
prciahs revenue. vtec eeeeeeseens see* $3,371,090 $3,820,763 $9,085,829 $11,273,077 $6,722,802 $7,778,323 $19,422,692 $24,663,123 $899,163 $863,219 $2,383,886 $2,444,989 
| Passenger revenue ........ PRESS 113,926 155,296 349.865 440,602 725,714 1,042,576 2,289,447 3,509,611 1,801,248 1,937,968 5,356,820 5,748,560 
| -rotel pple PAFORUD. +096 tresses 3,616,709 4,124,530 9,761,847 12,145,882 8,014,184 9,486,524 23,410,105 30,020,300 2,841,915 2,958,720 8,166,505 8,654,907 
aot cele ns ERODES avasescvers 2,504,170 3,168,405 7,434,356 9,327,880 6,456,837 8,547,718 19,748,974 25,512,886 2,097,929 2,332,082 6,142,521 6,857,690 
y operating income ...... 609,791 694,409 806,505 1,574,051 1,076,772 522,808 2,239,381 3.073,266 449,501 342,492 1,163,644 985,338 






Boston & Maine R. R. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Paul & Pacific Ry. 


Pennsylvania R. R. 


March Three months h Three months March Three months 
Woniahkh’ sauaniia 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Beene eee Aste snei shee teereees $3,394,721 $3,914,284 $9,788,436 $11,511,104 $8,145,962 $9,387,371 $22,738,150 $27,485,548 $28,701,076 $34,437,711 $80,778,117 $99,771,436 
Total operating revenue ...... oeanes 980,665 1,107,384 3,093,889 3.640.311 740,585 986,588 2.236.746 3.151.463 7,592,255 9,819,729 23,277,370 30,333,782 
Total eeeune FOPERUR oo nn cnseners 5,136,369 5,853,282 14,931,254 17,432,804 9,829,071 11,591,135 27,747,873 34,053,809 40,236,529 49,272,716 115,082,905 143,970,661 
Sat celle e ere tase estees 3,747,805 4,420,762 11,064,429 13,186,608 7,857,719 9,547,785 22,469,873 27.851 .282 32,537,310 38,040,074 = 95,402,047 113,464,573 
y op € income ...... 913.415 977,438 2,447,533 2,797,068 788,213 928.009 1,705,912 2.758.830 3,818,561 7,311,801 9,309,004 = 19,935,036 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Wabash Ry. Southern Ry. 
March Three months March Three months March Three months 
Mabini ievanneiiiesn<s to. 1931 _ 1930 1931 1930 1931 930 1931 1930 1931 1 1931 1930 
Pencee FOVODUO. sacar ins sa cecs $4,901,403 $5,140,831 $13,169,349 $13,502,460 $3,813,580 $4,860,255 $10,501,572 $13,692,606 $7,175,033 $8,294,886 $19,896,188 $23,891,552 
Matal Goavatinag cavern’ 1,179,324 1,638,861 3,543,141 4,780,539 336,997 454.269 1,028,877 1,461,548 1,072,591 1,511,275 3,348,002 4.739.379 
imptel Sharatink excanam 6,755,090 7,504,235 18.451,695 —20,188.618 4,436,042 5,650,722 —-12.412.556 16.128 .462 8,948,756 = 10,704,797 25,252,732 31,211,204 
fey — eo OO nase 4.232.912 4.755 306 12.319.758 13.707.358 3.638.099 4.385.288 10.153.085 12.718 278 7,247,438 8,376,211 21,143,432 24,742,698 
; 1,603,230 1,881,318 3,734,956 4,300,439 216,627 680,194 607,779 1,616,313 802,850 1,394,347 1,565,580 3,735,780 


*Deficit, 





Atchison, 


Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. Co. 


;Commission by report and order in 
Finance Docket No. 8069. 

The applicant carriers are the Sabine 
Basin Railway; the Beaumont, Sour Lake 
| & Western Railway; the Gulf, Colorado 
|& Santa Fe Railway; the Atchison, To- 
|peka & Santa Fe Railway, and the Mis- 
| Souri Pacific Railroad. 

Objection to the plan was made by the 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine Rail- 
way; the Texas & New Orleans Railroad, 
and the Kansas City Southern Railway, 





ses March es pases nee together with its subsidiary, the Tex- 
$9,500,562 $10,808,628 $26,804,250 $31,504,236 arkana & Fort Smith Railway. 
12'534.767 14761003 9e1z9.862 43,588,098 
534, ,761,0 36,123,862 43,588,938 | . one 
S143377 12400099 Be 24290 svai2400) Pransfer of Utility Stock 
697, .109,561 4,665,300 5,534,414 i‘ ° 
roved in New Jersey 
Norfolk & Western Ry. PP J im 
March Three months TRENTON, N. J., May 1, 
1931 1930 1931 1930 Transfer of all of the outstanding capi- 
$6,171,245 $7,578,722 $18,136,529 $24,164,625 | € <p 
211/991 330.820 691.716 1.060.923 | tal stock of the Eastern New Jersey Power 
6,655,232 8.258.779 19,549,988 26,167,845 | Co. to the National Public Service Corpo- 
4,391,676 5,292,395 13,007,752 16,164,497} ration, holding company for the Jersey 
1,696,004 2,200,735 4,762,312 7,948,889 | Central Power & Light Co., has been ap-, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines | proved by the Board of Public | Utility 
|Commissioners. The transaction involves 
h Three months 144.500 sh 
1931 1930 1931 1930 ~=sé|: #4, shares of no fixed par common 
$2,225,716 $3,004,609 $6,458,241 $8,492,127 | Stock. 
314,036 420,097 953,200 1,400,837 ee 
2.942.378 3,765,871 8.278.625 aC i l f Utilit Ss 
.091, ,715,941 6,328,839 8,147,287| Lontrol o ll s 
349,469 576,912 776,482 1,373,814 | y ystem 
New York Central R. R. Co. | In New England Explained 
March Three months 2 
1931 1930 1931 1930 [Continued from Page 7.] 
$93,006.715 $26.856.703 004.041 220 $00,419.813 | control of the New England Power Asso- 
,192, .741, 905, 088,230 | ciation witho jecti iliti 
34,578,303 40,868,152 99,332,081 123,204,523 | companies to ee oe — 
26,682,137 32,635,574 79,843,352 97,975,126 | Fe . 
3,909,290 4.734121 _—=«-7.337.301 14,455,668 | Laws, chapter 181, section 10. 
| Q. Did the International Paper and 
The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. | Power Company as soon as it was formed 
March Three months Macquire control of New England Power 
$6,401,772 $7,838.12 $18,478.472 $22,332,496 | Association? 
"935.641 1.290.852. 2'800.111 +~—«4.110,711| _4- International Paper and Power Com~ 
8,215,001  10.141.118  23,606.829  29,296,510| Pany did not acquire control of the New 
6.329.645 7,492,463 18,272,336 23,562,415; England Power Association until 1929, 
972,487 1,695,927 2,593,925 2,883,157 | when the International Paper and Power 


Chicago Great Western R. R. Co. 


— 1030 ae months,0 |also a Massachusetts trust and was a 
$1,453,298 $1,532,115 $4,123,822 $4,456,372 | Subsidiary of International Paper and 
108.465 163.984 340,998 539.868 | Power Company. 
1,679,437 1,849,069 4,801,436 setae Q. In connection with the fourth step, 
a (le | Wien was International Hydroelectric 
| System formed? 
Illinois Central System | A. The International Hydroelectric Sys- 
arch Three months tem was formed as a Massachusetts vol- 
“ isa) csodit tes a a ini in |untary association under a declaration of 
’ ‘ OV i. . : 
1266.965 1.853138 3.995.710 5.895.650 | ‘ust dated March 25, 1929. : 
101303987  13'871:936  29.926.200  40.359.211| __@. Briefly what did the International @ 
8.651.863 10,633,194  25.674.991 31.759.833 | Hydroelectric System do immediately after¥ 
583,511 2.071.003 1.096.853 5.357.191 it was formed? 


Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R. Co. 


| Company caused to be formed the Inter- 
| national Hydroelectric System, which was 


| A. After the formation of International 
| Hydroelectric System it disposed of its 


oo ae pyhree months. . |Own securities and acquired the securi- 
$1,308,461 $1,481,536 $3,747,907 $4,436,101 | ties of public utility holding companies. 
214,854 278,231 8.580 Md Q. In connection with the International 
1,665,615 1,933,178 4,791,821 .778, 7 i ? id it di 
1/381.208 1'517.972 4.065.899 ‘4.476.630 Spesenes Green, how did it dispose 
5,587 132,354 *103,726 430,856 ; 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. Co. 


A. International Hydroelectric System 
| issued its securities in exchange for pub- 


March Three months | lic utility holding company securities and 

1931 1930 1931 1930 | for cash. 
#1.908-497 $1,904.00 $5,027.262 $6.008.498/ Q. ‘Turning now to what you call the 
1,918,495 2,229,148 5,765,861 7,064,467 | Sixth step, which was the acquisition by 
1,414,619 1,588,968 4,329,201 5.272.344 | the International Hydroelectric System of 
364,431 494,568 1,040,938 1,324,195 | control of public utility companies, in this 


Texas & New Orleans R. R. 


connection what companies did the In- 
ternational Hydroelectric System acquire? 


1931 Mareh 1930 are enemies A. International Hydroelectric System 
$3,046,952 $4,139,068 $8,934,407 $12,053,915| acquired control of two public utility 
9 aerate aura asain onaar eet groups, the Canadian Hydroelectric Cor- 
3.373.345 4,291/889 10,254,290 12,792,806 | Poration, Limited, and the New England 

192,171 477,229 102,547 1,175,362 , Power Association. 


Grand Trunk Western R. R. Co. 


Q. How did it acquire the Canadian Hy- 
droelectric Corporation, Limited? 





1031 h denn are mente | A. By issuing part of its own securities 
in exchange, the International Hydroelec- 
304, , ’ - 

01.088 a8 estes “eee 00.295-033 | tric System acquired the securities of the 
1,900,424 2,551,136 5,364,605 7,276,178 | Canadian Hydroelectric Corporation, Lim- 
1,605,766 1,974,549 4,647,200 5,718,359 | ited. 

16.590 305,478 *ae.082 700,181 | Publication of excerpts from tran- 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. Lines | script of testimony will be continued 
Three months | in the issue of May 4. 
$1 ies Bent $3 538 390 $5 193 966 | 
463,729 $1,960,054 958, 148, " 
44.595 71.480 131,581 246.825 | Report on Rate Cases 
1,613,090 2,181,045 4,381,009 5,814,723 | 
7 | 
1,273,748 1,530,066 3,671,812 4,647,457 Announced by the I. C. C 
105,646 412,198 42,259 563.966 | unc by 2 


The Yazoo & Mississippi R. R. Co. 
arch Three months 


1931 930 1931 1930 of one of its examiners in a rate case, 
$1,222,911 $1,831,463 $3,516,279 $5,233,338 | which is summarized as follows: 

127,324 259,652 400,074 772,824! No, 23905.—Federal Match Corp. v. Atlanta 
1,446,511 2,222,279 4,195,263 6,391,943 | @ West Point Railroad. Carload rates charged 
1,256,026 1,653,262 3,811,679 4.802.880 on matches from Bellefonte, Pa., to numer- 

"97,715 298,719 *470,093 823,879 | ous points in southern territory found not 

unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Come 
plaint dismissed, 
4 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 1 made public a proposed report 
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Credit Situation 
Little Changed in 
Cleveland Area 


Monthly Federal Reserve Re- 


port, However, Shows 


Considerable Gain in Sey-| 


eral Industries 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, May 


the banking and credit situation in the 


fourth Federal reserve district have been | 


relatively unimportant in the last month, 
according to the monthly business review 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, just released for publication. 

Demand for accommodation at the re- 
serve bank declined, the review shows, and 
the amount of credit extended by mem- 
ber banks increased. Savings deposits also 
expanded slightly during the month. 

The district summary of business fol- 


* lows in full text: 


a 

































Production Improved 


1.—Changes in | 


Production indexes, both for the fourth | 
district and the entire country, revealed | 


definite improvement of slightly more than 
seasonal proportions in March and, al 
though some weakness developed in cer- 
tain lines in the first three weeks of April, 
it is too early to state whether or not this 
was seasonal in extent. 


The unemployment situation was re- 


lieved somewhat in March and total pay- 
rolls have increased as warm weather 
enabled outside work to be dane and as 


many factories expanded their operations | 


seasonally. Quite a number of wage re- 
ductions have been announced recently, in 
most cases averaging 10 per cent. These 


reductions have not been general, how-/} 


ever. 

Building activity in this section has 
lagged somewhat and the improvement re- 
ported in the entire country was not ob- 
served locally. The increases in the past 
six weeks have been no more than sea- 
sonal and the total volume is still very 
much reduced from former periods. Con- 
templated projects reported were also 
materially below last vear. 


Iron and Steel Output 


The district's basic industry, iron and 
steel, increased considerably more than 


seasonally in March and at the beginning | ,. 000,000 taels on April 23, as compared | 


| with 84,000,000 on April 16. 


of April seven more furnaces were in blast 
than a month earlier. Late in the month, 
however, demand for stee! slackened some- 


|a radiogram to the Department cf Com- 
{merce from its Shanghai office. 


what and operations began to decline,! 


falling from 57 per cent of capacity in 
late March to barely 50 per cent in the 
third week of April. 

This is partly seasonal, for the average 
March-to-April decline in steel production 
in the past six years has been 4.6 per cent, 
but with operations at only approximately 
50 per cent of capacity in what is normally 
the busiest season of the year, the situ- 
ation is far from favorable. 

The automobile industry showed about 
the usual increase in March operations, 
and reports of further improvement in 
April have been received. Specifications 
for materials continue moderate. Retail 
sales of cars in March were proportionately 
smaller in this district than in the entire 
country. 

Clothing Trade 


The shoe and clothing industries re- 
ported greater-than-seasonal increases in 
March and retail trade was only 4 per cent 


| totaled 231,000 ounces. 


| pared with 1,830 bars during the nine days | 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——"April 29. Made Public May 1, 1931 | 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ..........+.+. $612,438.91 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Po db EE eee 942,086.49 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
GHUIUG: 2s caves cave cvessevues 1,415,387.90 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 699,014.95 
Total ordinary receipts ... $3,668,928.25 | 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


ev veceses 53,710.00 
392,989,924.62 


$396,712,562.87 
$4,272,733.19 


Total 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 





Interest on public debt ...... 1,842,243.55 
Refunds of receipts .......... 222,675.53 
Panama Canal ................ 10,330.36 
Operations in special accounts 35,039,766.93 
Adjusted service certificate 

GORE oc vivccen dvdvccscecsesces. 8,318.40 | 
Civil service retirement fund 13,152.96 | 
Investment of trust funds 181,811.25 


Total ordinary expenditures $41,574,395.37 
Other public debt expenditures 11,099,075.50 | 
Balance today 344,039 ,092.00 


| 


Total $396,712,562.87 | 





Some Improvement _ 
Shown in Oriental | 
Markets for Silver 


Shanghai Stocks Larger and | 
Situation Is Better at) 
Bombay, Commerce De- 
partment Says 


Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 23 
totalled 190,000,000 taels, and imports into 
India during the seven days ending April 
24 totalled 212,000 ounces, the Department 
of Commerce has just announced. 

Of the Shanghai stocks, according to 
the Department, 136,000,000 taels were held 
in native banks. The statement of the 
Department follows in full text: 

Shanghai Market 

Silver stocks in Shanghai on April 23 
totaled 190,000,000 taels, of whic.i 146,000,- 
000 taels were held in native banks, says 


‘he cor- 
responding figures for April lo were 187,- 
300,000 and 137,000,000 taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at} 


The actual! 
number of silver dollars in Shanghai on 
April 23 was 143,000,000, the same as on 
April 16. 

Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended April 24 totaled 212,000 | 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a dispatch to the Department of 
Commerce from its Bombay office. Dur-: 
ing the nine days ended April 17, imports | 


The total offtake for the seven days 
ended April 24 was 1,120 bars, as com- 


ended April 17. Silver stocks on April 

24 were estimated at 7,400 bars, as com-| 

pared with 8,300 bars on April 17. 
Currency in reserve on April 15 totaled 


| 1,177,200,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 


below last year and slightly more than! 


seasonally higher than in February. 

The agricultural situation was improved 
by general, heavy rains in the latter part 
of April. The precipitation was great 
enough to raise the month’s total above 
the “average for the period of the past 


40 years for the first time since February, | 


1930. Planting is progressing rapidly on 
a@ larger acreage than was harvested last 
Fall. Prices continued at low levels. 





Argument Is Closed 
In Flood Levee Suit 


* 





170,700,000 rupees on April 7. Bullion in 
reserve on April 15 remained unchanged 
at 69,400,000 rupees. (Rupee equals $0.3650 
at par.) 

The market is firm, and the local posi- | 
tion is improved. | 


Reduced Value of Silver | 
Hurts Business in China 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

such higher price may represent a lower 
gold value. | 

It is the number ‘of silver dollars that 
mainly interests a Chinese trader and, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, silver does not 
decrease in value; it is just the high price 
of gold. Thus, for instance, there are} 


| foreign merchants in Hankow, who, wish- 


Land Owners Contest Federal | 


Right of Construction 


A suit, the pendency of which has held 
up, in part, the Federal Government's 
levee construction work along the Missis- 
sippi River under the Flood Control Act, 
was argued before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, May 1. In the case, 
Wolfe et al. v. Hurley et al., No. 624, the 
right of the Federal authorities to go upon 
certain land to construct levees is con- 
tested on the ground that the right of way 
had not been properly and lawfully ac- 
quired. 

At the conclusion of the argument for 
Thomas L. Wolfe and others, who brought 
the suit, the court declined to hear further 
argument. 

Hugh Tullis, representing the land own- 
ers, told the court that they held a cot- 
ton plantation of some 4,000 acres which 
did not abut upon the river and through 
which the Army engineers had staked the 
liné of new levee. Contracts had been let 
by the War Department, he said. 

The Flood Control Act provides that the 
Federal Government bear the expense of 
construction but the costs of rights of way 
and damages resultant to individuals are 
to be paid by the States or local levee 
boards, it was explained. The levee dis- 
trict. involved conveyed the right of way 


ingto to buy, obtain quotations from the% 
Chinese, but by the time acceptance of 
the terms by the foreign buyer's principal 
can be obtained, the original quotation is| 
no longer sufficient to cover the additional | 
subsequent drop in the exchange. 

The temporary reduction in the buy- 
ing power of the masses has been one of 
the causes leading to a decrease in the 
value of imports. The decrease in the 
value of silver compels the Chinese to pay 
more in labor and produce in exchange 
for the same gold values, and it will take 
a considerable period of time before the 
earning power of the consuming masses 
can adjust itself to the lower value of 
silver. In the interim, both imports and 
exports may be expected to show a decided 
decrease in volume. This is due to the 
uncertainty of the future, and to the in- 
Stability as well as the decreasé in the 
value of silver. 

The earning power of the masses and 


, the price obtainable for native products 


the Government, the court was told. | 


Mr. Tullis charged that the act of the 
levee board in granting the land was 
illegal in that no expropriation proceed- 
ings were had whereby the land could be 
condemned for the public purpose and 
valued. 

The court questioned Mr. Tullis on the 
matter of jurisdiction, the appeal having 
been brought up under section 266 of the 


Judicial Code which provides for appeals | 


from orders of State administrative 
boards. Mr. Tullis contended that the act 
of the board’s grant was an appealable 
order within the sense of the section. 

In response to questions of Justice Van 
Devanter, he admitted that the taking was 
for a public purpose but he insisted that 
such a taking could only be effected 
through expropriation proceedings. 








Imports of Gold. Shown 
In Weekly Reserve Report 


New York, N. Y., May 1.—The gold re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the week ended April 29, shows 
total imports of $11,103,000, comprising 


$7,000,000 from Argentina, $3,492,000 from | 


France, $456,000, from Mexico and $155,000 
chiefly from other Latin American coun- 
tries. There were no exports. The net 
change in gold earmarked for foreign ac- 
count increased $1,500,000. 


S. H. Thompson Assumes 
Duties on Farm Board 
Sam H. Thompson, former president of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
was sworn into office as a member of the 
Federal Farm Board, April 30, to fill the 
vacancy created by the resignation of 
Alexander Legge, former chairman, it was 
stated orally at the Board's offices. Mr. 
Thompson took part in the deliberation 

of the Board on that day, it was added. 


° 


does not increase with sufficient rapidity 
to keep pace with the falling exchange 
rate. The result is that with the increased 
Silver value of imported foreign foods, it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to find 
a market for them in districts where they 
come into competition with native sub- 
stitutes. 

The collection of import duties on a gold | 
basis, the abhormal cost of transportation, 
and the collections of additional internal 
taxes, taken together With the decreased | 
buying power of the masses resulting from 
the lower value of silver, have brought the | 
price of foreign commodities to such a 
level that native substitutes are being used 
by the Chinese wherever possible and 
often by foreigners as well. 





Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York. May 1.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922. dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 







Austria (schilling) 14.0588 
Belgium (belga) 13.9081 
Bulgeria (lev) cases .7169 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9619 
Denmark (krone) 26.7694 
England (pound) 486.3328 
Finland (markka) 2.5172 
France (franc) acaae 3.9086 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8120 
Greece (drachma) 1.2947 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4380 
Italy (lira) . Swipe Aas RO So 5.2363 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2079 
Norway (Krone) ...-.eseeeeees 26.7703 
WORE (BIRT) oc rccnccesscenss 11.1945 | 
POrGumal (O6CUGO) ..cccccsccccccece 4.4900 
Rumania (leu) ....-.+5- aeaneahe dens 5943 
Spain (peset@) .....cccccseccccccees 10.3483 
SD |. os sh daeenenaane 26.7983 
Switzerland (franc) .....seeseseers 19.2589 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7594 | 
Teme MeOe (EOUSE) oo sicccasetsens 24.3125 
China (Shanghai tael) ............ 30.8392 | 
China (Mexican dollar) .........+5. 22.5625 
Chine (Yuan Gollar) ...ccccccoceses 22.2291 
Indian (Tupee) ...cnccceseccece e 36.1283 
Japan (yen) Or Pee 49.3756 
Simgapore (COMAr) ....seseveeeeees 56.0416 
Canada (dollar) ....cscccsccscveccses 99.9402 
CUBR (POKO) oo ccccccceccteccvcsences 99.9143 | 
BERRIOG® (ORD) occ cc ccesestecscenes 47.3166 | 
Argentina (peso, GOld) ...seseeeess 72.8959 
Brazil (milreis) ........+++0. eeeecees 7.0387 
Chile (peso) eeee 12.0648 
DWFUSUBY (PESO) 2. rccccccveccccesecs 65.5522 
Colombia (Pe6O) ..cccccevcccccceses 96.5700 
Bar silver .occoccccccccccscesscsesse 26a000 


| assignment thereof. 


|who, while discharging the duties 


|In such case the rule is that the 


| ducted 


}eral had in mind. 


| standards” 


|employed in radio communication,” 


Government Title 


To Inventions of 


_ Employes Denied 


Use of Bureau’s Facilities in 
Developing Radio Devices 
Held Immaterial in Ab- 
sence of Specific Contract 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


|v. United States in the Circuit Court of | 


Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. That 


;case is quite different from the instant | 


case. Houghton was a trained chemist 
employed by the Bureau of Chemistry in 
the Department of Agriculture. 
lic Health Service of the Treasury De- 
partment had him transferred and as- 
signed to duties in the hygiene laboratory 
of that service to devise or discover a safe 
fumigant. 


Work on the project which resulted in ; 
the invention in suit had begun before | 


Houghton was assigned to the Public 
Health Service. The laboratory had re- 
ported results which proved impracticable. 
Houghton was instructed to study the 


technical literature relating to the sub-| 


ject. The Surgeon General appointed a 
board of three under his own control to 
carry on the investigation. Of this board 
Houghton was a member. During the 
progress of the experiments Houghton 
continually reported to his superior and 


| received orders from him for further ex- 
| periments and investigations. 


The United States brought suit against 
Houghton, alleging that it was the equita- 
ble owner of the patent and entitled to an 
The court said: “It is 
clear, we think, upon these facts, that the 
case presented is not the ordinary case 
of an invention made by an employe, 
as- 
signed to him in his department of serv- 
ice, conceives and perfects an invention. 
in- 
vention is the property of the employe. 
* * * But the case here presented is that 
of an employe who makes a discovery 


or invention while employed to conduct | 


experiments for the purpose of making it. 


|Houghton did not conceive the idea of 


combining an irritant gas with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, so as to produce a safe 
fumigant. That was the idea of Dr. Cum- 
ming, the Surgeon General, under whom 
he was working. He did not conceive 
the idea of using cyanogen chloride gas 
as the irritant with the deadly gas. That 
idea had been advanced in a German 
periodical, and experiments and studies 
along that line had previously been con- 
at the direction of the Health 
Service. All that he (Houghton) did was 
to take the idea of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, upon which the Health Service had 
been experimenting, and conduct experi- 
ments under its direction, for the pur- 
pose of determining how best to pro- 
duce and combine the gases so as to 


| achieve the result which the Surgeon Gen- 


* * * Under such cir- 
cumstances, we think there can be no 
doubt that his invention is the property 


of his employer, the United States.” 


Rule Held Not Applicable 


Counsel for the Government lay much 
stress upon the following language of 
Judge Soper in the District Court (20 


Fed. (2d) 434), quoted with approval by} 


the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit: “The broad principle is now laid 
down by the Supreme Court, too clearly 
to be misunderstood, that, when an em- 
ploye merely does what he is hired to 
do, his successes, as well as failures, be- 
long to his employer. Nor can it be said 
that one who willingly 
orders of his employer engaged 


is not 
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DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 1. 

The following information relates to transactions on 
| the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 

| banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 

| States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
| sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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upon that which he is employed to do. An! 


employe, who undertakes upon the di- 
rection of his employer to solve a specific 
problem within the scope of his general 
employment, is as truly employed and 
paid for the particular project as if it 
had been described at the outset in the 
contract of employment.” 

No authority is cited in support of this 
statement and I have been able to find 
none in the reported cases. 
assuming that such statement is sup- 
ported by authority, it has no application 
to this case because, as fully appears in 
the findings of fact, there was no as- 
signment by Dr. Dellinger, or by any other 
superior to these two employes of the 
radio section of any research problem 
involving the inventions in controversy 
The most that can be said is that Lowell 
and Dunmore were permitted by Dr. Del- 
linger, after the inventions had been 
brought to his attention, to pursue their 
work in the laboratory and perfect the 
inventions which had theretofore been 
made by them. 

If the bill is to be sustained, resort 
must be had to the further position taken 
by the United States that when an em- 
ploye of the radio section, one of whose 
duties is to carry on research work, makes 
an invention within the field of his work, 
though without assignment from a su- 
perior, such an invention ipso facto be- 
comes the property of the employer; or, 
stated differently, that all patents of re- 
search workers in the radio section of 
the Bureau of Standards belong to the 
United States. I am confident that no 
provision in the organic law creating the 
Bureau or in acts of Congress making 
appropriations to carry on its work, no 
well considered authority or sound reason, 
can be found to support such a position. 


Terms Compared 


The basis of the foregoing position, re- 
peatedly emphasized both in argument 
and brief, seems to be the assumption 


| that the research work of the Bureau of 


Standards is primarily concerned with in- 
vention. But there is nothing in the 
record to support this idea. While it is 
true that section 2 of the act creating 
the Bureau speaks of the “solution of 
problems which arise in connection with 
and some of the appropria- 
tion acts refer to “investigation and stand- 
ardization of methods and instruments 
these 
statutory provisions fall far short of con- 
verting the work of the Bureau or any 
section thereof into “inventive” 
work, as that word is usually understood. 

Had Congress any such intention it 
ought to be expressed in the clearest and 


plainest words and should not be left to! 


uncertain implications from duties and 
conduct. The Bureau was at times en- 
gaged in “research work.” “Research” 


has been defined as the “endeavor to dis- 
cover, to develop, and to verify knowl- 


| edge,” and “careful or critical inquiry or 
| examination in seeking facts or principles.” 


presuppose research, research certainly 


vention. To say that a person engaged 
in “inventive work” is putting an un- 
warranted construction upon the word 
“research,” not justified by common knowl- 
edge or experience. 

Half the time of Dunmore and Lowell 
was occupied in testing work. The other 
half of their time was oecupied in re- 
search work, normally invoking their skill, 
knowledge and experience. By exercising 
those faculties within the field of work 


For an employe to go beyond such skill, 
invoke his inventive genius and make a 


But even | 


Are Ascribed to Legal Difficulties 


| cases. 


“second hand (non) basic industries,” he|and furnished a large and very material | 
part of the information in each case upon | 


wrote it without knowing and without 
thinking. If the industries in the country 
that have held trade practice confer- 
ences are not important, and are to be 
sneeringly called “second-hand,” I wish 


| 


the learned professor would submit a list | 


of important ones. I am certain the Com- 
mission would take great pleasure in pub- 
lishing it for the information of a wait- 
ing world. 

Just one 
Ripley: “The Department 


* 
more quotation’ from Prof. 
of Justice is 


apparently more alive to existing condi- | 


Proceedings recently instituted 
the Sugar Institute may or may 
a presage of more of the same 


tions. 
against 
not be 
sort to come.” 

With no desire to detract from the De- 
partment of Justice, and with full knowl- 
edge that the Department will not so 


regard it, it may be of interest to Profes- | 


sor Ripley to know that the Federal Trade 
Commission investigated the Sugar Insti- 
tute and also the Bolt, Nut and Rivet As- 
sociation, and that the evidence that the 
Federal Trade Commission 
turned over to the Department of Justice 


patentable invention is the unusual and 
abnormal thing not the incident to his 
general employment. 


Workers’ Morale 


The Bureau of Standards has upon its 
staff a large number of employes en- 
gaged in specific fields of activity and to 
® certain extent engaged in research work. 
To hold that every invention made by one 
of these research workers under the facts 
disclosed in this case automatically be- 
came the property of the United States 
would, I think, be not only contrary to 
the law as laid down by the Supreme 
Court, but have a strong tendency to de- 
stroy the morale of the Bureau and take 
away a just incentive on the part of its 
employes to make inventions, that is, a 


secured was | 


which the Department based its action. 
I doubt if unjust and unfair criticism 


based on prejudice or a lack of knowledge, | 


of public officials, is ever in the public 
interest, and I know that in this statement 
Professor Ripley will agree. 

The trouble with the professor in criti- 
cising the Commission, is that he made 
the fatal mistake in attempting to deal 
with facts. An economist should soar ex- 


clusively in the high-brow realm of pure | 


imagination, where statements may be 
made recklessly, because they may neither 
be proven or disproven. By common con- 
sent, with few exceptions, economists di- 
vide themselves into two classes, the im- 
practical theorist, and the unconscious 
humorist. It looks as if my friend, Dr. 
Ripley, had joined the “funnies.” 


Other Activities 


Of Commission 


In view of Professor Ripley’s remarks, 
for his benefit, for the benefit of other 
critics who oppose the present policy of 


{them among the largest and most im- 


| matically the result of the Tr 


land with the public after full and free 


; serve honesty 


cooperation with business, and especially | 


oppose the Trade Practice Conference, I 
will state that the Commission has found 
time to devote a few fleeting moments to 
other things. 

I know of no other 50 


way to show 


| effectively what we have done in the last 


year than to compare our work with what 
was accomplished under the old policy of 
litigation and publicity—a policy I assume 
that meets with the approval of the 


| critics of the present policy of the Com- 


| other way. 


personal reward for their efforts, bearing | 


always in mind that the Government is 


entitled to full use of all such inventions. | 


In commenting upon the retirement of 
Dr. Samuel W. Stratton formerly Director 
of the Bureau of Standards, President 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, said: 
—‘‘While the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is to be cofigratulated on se- 
curing Dr. Stratton, one cannot overlook 
the fact that the desperately poor pay 
which our Government gives to great ex- 
perts makes it impossible for us to retain 
men capable of performing the great re- 
sponsibility which is placed upon them. 
The Institute of Technology, an educa- 
| tional institution, finds no difficulty in 
paying a man of Dr. Stratton’s calibre 
| three times the salary the Government is 
| able to pay him. 

“Dr. Stratton has repeatedly refused large 
| Offers before, but the inability of the 
| scientific men in the Government to prop- 


Decline in Exports to Asia Smaller 
Than Decrease to Other Continents 


| Quarter were approximately as great as a) Imports from both of these nations showe 


| 


|erly support themselves and their families | 


| While invention may and usually does | under the living conditions in Washington 


}and to make any provision for old age | 


| does not usually involve or result in in-| makes it impossible for any responsible 


department head to secure such men for 


jin “research” work is necessarily engaged | public service at Government salaries.” 


Under such conditions should the normal 
reward of inventors be withheld from re- 
search workers in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards? I think not. To do so would meas- 
urably crush the inventive genius, en- 
trusiasm and spirit of the employes. It 
would drive unusual men out of the public 
service and corresp idingly lower the effi- 
ciency of the Bureau. If the rules of Jaw 
heretofore prevailing are to be extended 


| assigned to them these employes fully per-| to bring about this result, resort should 
| formed the duties owing to their employer.| be had to che Congress and not to the 


courts. 
The bills of complaint must be dismissed | 


mission. 
The heart of the former policy was to 
stop fraudulent practices by orders to 


plan. In other words, the new policy is Bonds.—Bonds in default are evidently 
more «than 10 times as effective in pro-|0f questionable value though they have 
tecting the public and the honest competi- | some worth. Since that value cannot be 
tor than the old, and does not cost one- | determined they should be reduced at the 
tenth as much. rate of not less than 25 per cent per year, 
What I have said refers only, to recorded | Of Wholly charged off in a four-year pe= 
It does not include the fraudulent |Ti0d. This same rule should apply to the 
and unfair practices voluntarily stopped | dePreciation of bonds not listed or bonds 
upon notice of the National Better Busi- | having a rating that does not indicate an 
|early return to a reasonable market value. 


ness Bureau, as the agent of the publish- ) 
otal lent | No bonds should be carried on the books 
ers. It does not include the fraudulen > than purchase pelee aan ae 


an o at mor 
ear. — = = . | missions on the purchase or sale of bonds 
Conference. We have held 137 conferences | Should be charged immediately to “ex~ 
to date. Over 50 of these were held dur- | Pense. Likewise, any accrued interest on 
ing the last year. The rules of these vari- | onds bought should be charged to “in- 
ous conferences have been signed by over | terest paid.” In the future buying of 
450,000 separate business concerns, many of bonds the Department recommends that 
banks buy those issues that offer safety 
|rather than a high rate of interest and 
suggests that the ratings of Moody, Stand- 
ard Statistics or Poor be studied before 
|making any such purchases. 

Public funds.—Many banks, in the past, 
measure mathe- | for the purpose of increasing their vol- 
ade Practice | ume, port pg hag vere s inaenent, for 

erence. I will leave it to the pub-|City, county or State funds, but have 
eto measure the effect of, 40000 Bu |fOund. 02h JOT eal te 
ness concerns, agreeing with each Other | nk. t: addition, they hans meee 
| their best assets for the protection of these 
funds. 

After having seen so many cases in 
and fair dealing in busi-| Which these public funds have caused ex- 
ness, and to use their influence for the| treme embarrassment to banks, the De- 
suppression of fraud and unfair practices partment advises that no such funds 
in trade. What effect will such action | Should be accepted, except at a very low 
have upon the industry of the country and | rate of interest, and that in no case 
what protection will it give to the public | Should the assets of any bank be pledged 
and to the honest trader? |to secure any particular account. The 
sum total of all classes of public funds 
|on deposit should never exceed 10 per 
cent of the total deposit liability of any 
deposit receiving bank. 

To carry out the program, as outlined, 
many banks should reduce or cease pay- 


portant in the country. Nor does this tell 
the complete story, for the conferences 
usually represent many more concerns 
than those that sign the rules would seem 
to indicate. 

There is 


no way to 


discussion, and calling the Federal Trade 
Commission to witness the agreement, 
wherein they pledged themselves to ob- 


Accomplishments Compared 


To Those of Previous Years 


It is a conservative estimate, well be- 
low the actual facts that can be fully 


| sustained by the record, that under the ing dividends and devise ways and means 


cease and desist, and to stop them in no} 


This old plan was in effect 
1i years. During that period 607 concerns 
were made to stop their fraudulent prac- 
tices, as I have said, by the issuance of 
order after litigation. 

Last year, under the system of copera- 
tion, over 1,000 concerns were stopped of 
their fraudulent practices. Under the old 
plan, on an average of five per month 
were stopped. Under the new plan, an 
average of about three per day. Under 
the new plan it costs less than one-tenth 
to compel a concern to stop its fraudulent 





(Continued from Page 2.) 


i 
year ago. Exports to the Soviet Union| 


during the month of March, however, de- | 


‘clined by more than $5,000,000 from the | 


same month of last year. 


Norway and Venezuela were the only|same periods last year, w 
countries which sold as much to the|by the Department in ta 
United States during 1931 as during 1930. | follows: 








| year, far more has been done to~protect 


new policy of cooperation during the last | of increasing net carnings. To accomplish 
the latter there should be a substantial 

the public and the honest competitor, number of consolidations and a general 

more croks and scoundrels have been | imposing of service charges, based upon 

driven out of business, more unfair and| profit and loss analyses. 

fraudulent practices ended than was done| = A 

in the 11 years combined under the old 

system of litigation. 

In carrying out this new policy of co- 
operation, in no instance has any concern 
been unjustly driven into bankruptcy 
The credit of no honest business has been 
destroyed, nor the reputation of any inno- | 
cent person blackened—results that fre- | 
quently happened and were inevitable 
under the old policy. 

These are dark days 
world. Des 





of many. Today we witness a strange 
| paradox—in the midst of plenty, many are 
in poverty. There is an abundance of 
everything that goes to make prosperity, 
except work. This is a time when the air 
is filled with the tumult and shouting 
of the demagogue, the fanatic, the re- 
former and the fool—each crying the vire 
| tues of his own fake “cure-all” remedy. 

The dawning of a better day has ale 
ready come, but improvement is slow. The 
| depression is world wide. This country 
—— | has a gigantic task, for it must not only 
| lift itself out of the depression, but to 
|@ certain extent lift the civilized world 
with it. This task it will accomplish. 
There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with our system of Government. 

But this depression will not be cured 
| by raids upon the National Treasury. In 
|times of stress like this, we are prone 
|to forget the fundamental fact that the 
qd | Government is a beggar, is a pauper; that 
slight increases. it does not have and cannot have a dollar 

The total values on imports and ex- | except what is given to it; that all money 
ports for March and the three months|taken out of the National Treasury is 
ending with March, compared with the| taken out of the pockets of the people; 

eré announced|that all indebtedness of the Government 
bular form as| must be paid hy the people. The situae 
tion cannot be cured by letting the Gove 
}ernment run the business of the country. 
{It cannot be cured by the dole. Dole 


in the business 








* . r-——Three months——, 
lia 1930 1931 1930 1 |dwarfs the soul of self respecting labor. 
xports ¢ in- 
Europe sd Ree Re ae 174,749,028 113,838,280 551,322,291 363,586,999 | It cannot be wer by enseuriems & ; 
SE AOMNOO ae  ns i ccaaite dian au 100,294,688 63,068,033 279,517,523 172,610,386 | competency and idleness. cannot be 
RN SRMMIEM GON an ncin céncesnedadenes 31,289,104 an in serait aie £0. 0oaae cured by legislation. » 
Asia et eaeeneeeeeressereeeceeeeseceres 42,417,203 ' 1 481, 1 Never before was the divine trut 
CORDED seiverecersreserrsceseraces 11,308 a dine on 2. Hy pi oa = brought home more forcibly to the child- 
i 9,489,261 22,903 2 8S ea 7 v 
Geary) fesPeahesocpseaparsucnsepeentons — - ae __|ren of men than today—‘“In the sweat 
MMMMNA) 20s oenan a she nie cab sG eb kkdeies 369,549,255 235,880,940 1,129,250,316 709,884,713 | of thy face, thou shall eat bread.” The 
Imports one sovereign and divine remedy for our 
Europe ier 87.714.966 62,174,109 261,016,020 166,240,324 | cont eaten ils is work y 
North America .... 70,636,203 50,229,838 200,916,170 136,154,769 | PP Ae , atl af th 
South America 48 664.658 34,598,753 139,189,408 90,640,982 | The very heart and soul of the purpose 
Mn. 5 dnddsnkedesiecéediencs 84,132,721 58 038.568 259,860,697 160,713,745 and the intent of the Federal Trade Come 
DERM ee oe a eo ee een eels cate en ae 3,027,466 1,522,575 8,480,712 5.201.734 | mission is to cooperate in every way P0S# 
Africa seereeeeeseeeccessccescresccess 6,264,847 3,061,680 — 23,072,541 nee | silat with honest business to restore the 
Total cscsccsssececsccccccceecececcces 300,459,961 209,606,523 » 893,135,548 567,846,778 prosperity of the country. 
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Justice of Kansas Supreme Court Recom- 
mends Establishment of Industrial Institu- 
tions to Replace Present System 





By JOHN S 


. DAWSON 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court, State of Kansas 


ERE is a branch of the general science 

of criminology, called penology, devoted 

to the study of society’s attitude toward 
crime and its efforts to repress criminal ac- 
tivities. It aims to bring to light the ethical 
bases of punishment and society's motives in 
inflicting it. 

The commonly accepted purpose of pun- 
ishment is retribution, offspring of the senti- 
ment of vengeance. It is this deep-seated 
notion of retribution, of vengeance, which 
awakens the spirit of mob law and manifests 
itself in race riots, destruction of property, 
and lynchings. I am not sure that the re- 
cent demand in Kansas for laws imposing 
capital punishment does not spring from the 
same source. 

. + + 

The modern penologist holds the view that 
the idea of vengeance in the imposition of 
punishment for crime is utterly unsound, 
that the true justification of punishment is 
the reformation of the offender, and to 
serve aS a warning to other criminally-in- 
clined persons, and for the protection of 
society. 

There is a continental school of penolo- 
gists which teaches that the criminal is fore- 
doomed to a criminal career by inherited 
tendencies and that he should be treated as 
wholly irresponsible for his acts. This 
school concedes, of course, that society must 
protect itself against the criminal, but to 
punish him as if he were a free moral agent 
is irrational. 

Criminologists in this country and Eng- 
land do not generally hold these views, but 
they have greatly stimulated the study of 
the mental traits of eriminals, their past 
history, and the environmental conditions 
under which they have been reared. So far 
as society’s purpose to bring about the refor- 
mation of the offender by punishing him is 
concerned we may as well admit that such 
purpose is completely defeated by the sordid 
and demoralizing conditions of prison life. 


But it may be hoped that the last word in 
society’s treatment of offenders has not yet 
been spoken. Our grandchildren will prob- 
ably regard our treatment of criminals about 
as we do the whipping of Quakers and the 
burning of witches by the colonists of New 
England. 

The foremost criminologists of the pres- 
ent day declare that no single formula will 
account for all the violations of the penal 
code, but they hope for great things from 
the researches of the many trained investi- 
gators and welfare workers who are now de- 
voting their attention to this important sub- 
ject. 

In the course of a dozen years’ service as 
a prosecuting attorney, supplemented by 
what knowledge has come to me from read- 
ing records of crime in my 16 years’ work 
on the Supreme Court, I have become con- 
vinced that idleness, aversion to work and 
irregular habits of work, play, food and sleep 
constitute the efficient seed bed from which 
careers of crime have had their inception. 

Jails, too, are efficient factors in the de- 
velopment of criminals. Once a young man 
or young woman has been incarcerated in 
jail, no matter if only for a short time, 
something fine and dignifying in human 
nature, even in weak and wicked human 
nature, is lost to them. They lose a certain 
sense of self-esteem, of personal pride in 
their own respectability, which can scarcely 
be regained. 

A penitentiary or reformatory, even a poor 
one, is a vastJy better place than the aver- 
age jail. In jail the inmates lounge in idle- 
ness; they hear language—in prose, poetry, 
song and wise-crack, so foul, so utterly 
ribald, that only the hardest-boiled police 
officers and deputy sheriffs can put up 
with it. 

+ + 

In jails, too, a youth not only learns of 
depths of wickedness and depravity of which 
he hitherto has never dreamed, but he finds 
apt teachers in crime as well. It may be 
that even under the best of conditions our 
State reformatories deform more characters 
than they reform, but they are vastly better 
places for a boy or girl than a jail. Indeed, 
a penitentiary is probably the last place for 
a person of criminal propensities if he has 


® 
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to be incarcerated at all. Some time, I have 
faith to believe, the common city and county 
jail will be abolished altogether, as has hap- 
pened to the stocks, the pillory and the 
ducking stool of colonial times. 


A good deal of progress has already been 
made along this line in Kansas. It is now 
unlawful for a sheriff, constable or police- 
man to put boys and girls under 16 years of 
age in jail even when it may be necessary to 
arrest them. They must be taken to the 
officer's own home or placed in the home of 
somebody else or in a hotel—anywhere, ex- 
cept in a jail. 

Some progress has also been made in deal- 
ing with women after their conviction. They 
are not sentenced to jail any more, but to a 
reformatory term in the prison farm at 
Lansing. Delinquent girls are sentenced to 
the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit. But 
they still have to undergo the blight and 
pollution of the county jail while awaiting 
trial unless they can give bail—a matter 
which is commonly impossible for wayward 
females to do. 


What is needed is a decent place under 
charge of a respectable man and wife where 
persons charged with offenses can be de- 
tained until their cases are tried, with ro 
loss of self-respect, no hint of the jail brand 
upon them until after verdict and sentence. 
Then there should be an industrial institu- 
tion to which they should be sentenced for a 
considerable term—a year perhaps, maybe 
two or three. 


It is utterly useless as well as morally 
hurtful to send a person to a jail for 10 days 
or 30 days or 6 months, to lie there in filth 
and idleness. The longer the jail sentence 
the worse for the prisoner and the worse for 
society. Some time our sociologists will 
drive home into our understanding the en- 
lightened idea and economic desirability of 
better methods of dealing with those abnor- 
mal people we call criminals; but until they 
do, it might be agreed that a great improve- 
ment in our system of dealing with persons 
convicted of misdemeanors under State law 
or city ordinances, where fines or admoni- 
tions and paroles are inadequate, would be 
the establishment of industrial institutions 
at convenient places throughout the State, 
and that such persons as are now sent to 
the city or county jail should be sent to such 
an institution. 

+ + 


Attached to each court having authority 
to deal with misdemeanors should be an in- 
vestigator or welfare worker whose business 
it would be to look up the past history of 
the prisoner and to advise the judge thereon. 

Nobody pretends that a jail sentence does 
a delinquent or criminal any good. But ina 
well-organized institution an erring young- 
ster is compelled to alter his slovenly habits 
of life. He is required to get up at a given 
hour, tidy himself and his bunk, eat a sim- 
ple breakfast, apply himself to some honest 
work for a few hours, have his lunch at a 
fixed hour, a reasonable time to read, then 
to work for part of the afternoon, an hour 
or so for play, a wholesome supper and oc- 
casional evening amusements properly su- 
pervised, and to bed on time. It is not pun- 
ishment. It is discipline. Millions of men 
and women and children, whose names never 
get on the police or juvenile court dockets, 
follow a more rigorous routine of living, 
year in and year out, without whimpering or 
self-pity; so, why should we hesitate to ap- 
ply it to the wayward classes whose unsocial 
conduct causes so much grief and expense 
to society? 

The late Thomas Mott Osborne, warden of 
Auburn and Sing Sing prisons, shaped his 
much discussed and much criticized policies 
upon the theory that a term of imprison- 
ment was a period of schooling in character 
and citizenship. This is, of course, the 
avowed aim of all correctional institutions 
for children, as well as many reformatories 
for youthful offenders. As an incentive to 
good conduct most States have adopted some 
form of indeterminate sentence, the date -f 
the release being determined by the prison 
authorities or by a board of parole upon the 
record for good behavior of the prisoner, and 
within the minimum and maximum term of 
imprisonment prescribed by the statute and 
the judgment of the court. 


es in Arizona 


Educator Discusses Improvements in Facilities 
By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


IBRARIANS and educators in Arizona 

hope that the county library law which 

Was passed by the 1929 session of the 

Legislature of that State will do much to 
improve library service for schools. 


This was one of the measures recommended 
for passage by C. O. Case, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, in his legislative 
report to the 1929 session of the Arizona 
State Legislature. Soon after the law went 
into effect, Maricopa County, the county in 
which Phoenix is located, organized a county 
library, which now has three branches. 


Arizona schools have hag, for some time, 
precursors of county library service in the 
county traveling libraries which have been 
established lately in increasing numbers by 
county superintendents of schools. They are 
paving the way for county libraries. 

These traveling libraries consist of boxes, 
each containing about 25 books, which are 
sent’ to central points in the various rural 
communities of a county. After the books 
have been read by the schools in the com- 
munities to which they have been sent, they 
are forwarded to another community, and a 
new box is received. 

Each school district receiving this service 
pays each year an amount sufficient to pro- 
vide for the cost of transportation, replace- 
ment of books that are worn out, and the 
purchase of new ones. This method of sup- 


plying books to the rural schools has, accord- 
ing to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, proven itself to be a boon not 
only to the children in the schools but to 





their parents as well. Each year there is a 
greater demand than ever before for the 
books. 

Arizona is much interested in improving 
its library service for schools. The superin- 
tendents of the cities and villages and the 
county superintendents of schools are coop- 
erating with school district trustees in build- 
ing up collections of library books in the 
schools. Several of the associations of book 
publishers have sent representatives into the 
State to speak on the betterment of library 
conditions. Members of the 1930 session of 
the State Teachers’ Association, interested in 
school libraries, held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of mapping out programs on school 
libraries for future sessions of the association. 

The purchase of library books for Arizona 
schools is vested by law in the hands of the 
school district trustees. While the law is 
permissive the latest available report of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
says that each year more and more money is 
being set aside for the purchase of school 
library books. 

As public libraries are scarce in Arizona, 
the schools receive but little help from this 
source. In a survey of library conditions in 
the United States published in 1926 by the 
American‘ Library Association, 71 per cent 
of the population of the State was found to 
be without public library service. There is 
no library extension agency in the State. 
Upon the Department of Education falls the 
sole responsibility for directing State-wide 
school library service; and this Department 
can act only in an advisory capacity. 
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Bureau of Immigration Also Keeps Record of Aliens Who 
Are Deported by Federal Government 











In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By HARRY E. HULL 


Commissioner General, Bureau of Immigration, Department of Labor 


HE detailed statistical information 

compiled in the Bureau of Immi- 

gration for aliens entering the 
United States from overseas and leaving 
in the opposite direction is derived from 
manifests delivered by transportation 
lines to immigration officers at the port 
of arrival or departure. This informa- 
tion is transmitted to the Bureau for 
each calendar month, punch cards be- 
ing employed for the purpose. The 
cards are completed at the ports or dis- 
tricts where the transactions occurred; 
a separate card is prepared for each ar- 
rival and departure, and the entire set 
for a calendar month is forwarded soon 
after the close of the month. 

+~ + 

The data whem compiled for aliens 
admitted reveal the race or people, 
country of birth and country of last 
permanent residence; sex, age, and 
marital condition; whether able to read 
and write or able to read but not write, 
for aliens 16 years of age and over; and, 
if unable to read, the exemption granted 
from the literacy test. The recorded 
data also give the occupation or calling, 
and, if coming permanently, the State 
of intended future residence; who paid 
the traveling expenses of the arriving 
alien and whom he is going to join in 
this country, whether relative, friend, or 
neither relative mor friend; and the 
amount of money brought or shown to 
inspection officers. 

The statistics show how the aliens en- 
tered under the’ different admissible 
classes of the Immigration Act of 1924, 
as amended, and whether they were ad- 
mitted for prmanent or temporary resi- 
dence in the United States. The com- 
pilations giving the number of aliens 
seeking admission to the country who 
are rejected at the different ports of 
entry, cover the causes for debarment, 
race or people, and sex. 

Aliens seeking admission to the coun- 
try are examined by United States Pub- 
lic Health surgeons and for those certi- 
fied for mental or physical defects, sta- 
tistics are tabulated to show the race, 
sex, and age; the disease or defect and 
portion of body affected; whether ad- 
mitted or debarred by boards of special 
inquiry, whether admitted on bond, 
whether admitted or debarred after hos- 
pital treatment, and whether the ap- 
peal to the Department was granted 
or denied. The certified defects are 
grouped under four different classes. 
Class A(1) comprehends insanity, epi- 
lepsy, and other mental diseases; Class 
A(2), loathsome or dangerous conta- 
gious diseases; Class B, disease or defect 
which affects ability to earn a living; 
and Class C, disease or defect of less 
degree. 

For all aliens departing from se&ports, 
and for native born and naturalized 
citizens leaving for permanent residence 
in some foreign country, the recorded 
statistics cover the sex, age, and marital 
status; occupation or calling, race or 
people, country of intended future per- 
manent residence, States of last perma- 
nent residence, and length of last resi- 
dence in the United States. The out- 
ward statistics also show whether the 
departures over 16 years of age were 
able to read and write. 

+ + 

Statistics relating to aliens deported 
from the United States for violation of 
the immigration laws are available as 
showing the number for each month, 
race or people and causes for deporta- 
tion, the section of the United States 
from which deported and the foreign 
country of destination, length of resi- 
dence in the United States, and whether 
deported at Government expense or at 
the expense of the steamship companies 
bringing the deportees to our shores, or 
whether permitted to depart at their 
own expense or to ship foreign one way. 
In the cases of aliens of the criminal 
classes deported, the tabulations show 
the particular crimes committed by 


them. Supplementary data cover aliens, 
subject to deportation for minor viola- 
tions of the immigration laws such as 
entering without proper inspection or 
remaining here longer than the period 
for which admitted, who are permitted 
to depart voluntarily without an order 
of deportation being entered in their 
cases, thus making it possible for them 
to later seek permanent admission in 
the proper manner. 

The passenger movement of aliens 
and citizens between American and for- 
eign seaports and between continental 
United States and insular possessions, 
including Hawaii, is compiled to show 
five different classes of travel, namely, 
first, second, cabin or mono class, tour- 
ist third, and steerage third, by steam- 
ship lines or flags, and ports of em- 
barkation or debarkation. 

Figures are compiled to show the 
movement of aliens and citizens via the 
several ports along the Canadian and 
Mexican land borders. For those habit- 
ually crossing amd recrossing who are in 
possession of immigrant identification 
cards or border crossing cards, the sta- 
tistics cover the number of aliens or 
citizens residing on either side of the 
border, and also show separately the 
number of aliems who have been ad- 
mitted as immigrants or for permanent 
residence in the United States, thus 
permitting them to be employed in this 
country, and those who have been ad- 
mitted as visitors for business or pleas- 
ure only. 

The available figures give the number 
of persons apprehended as smugglers of 
aliens and as violators of Federal, State 
and municipal laws, and the number of 
aliens turned over to the regular immi- 
gration officers for endeavoring to enter 
the country without proper inspection— 
to enter surreptitiously. Seizures by the 
patrol officers of automobiles and other 
conveyances, liquor and contraband 
goods, together with their estimated 
value, are recorded, giving the different 
arms of the Government to which the 
seizures are delivered. These statistics 
of the principal activities of the border 
patrol for the various districts along the 
two land borders, along the coast of 
Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, are 
prepared monthly. 

+ 

HE number of aliens registered under 

- the act approved Marclr 2, 1929, thus 
legalizing their residence in the United 
States, are compiled to show the race, 
sex, and country of birth; port and year 
of arrival and age at time of arrival; 
and means of entering the country, 
whether by boat, railway, or automobile, 
or afoot. Similar information is tabu- 
lated for the aliem applicants who failed 
of registration umder the act, the rea- 
sons for such failure being given in all 
cases, 

The miscellaneous statistics covering 
general immigration work include a va- 
riety of items, such as the number of 
stowaways found on board of arriving 
vessels, aliens who died or escaped be- 
fore being admitted or debarred; court 
actions in immigration cases, amount of 
fines assessed and length of imprison- 
ments for violations under the different 
sections of the immigration laws; action 
taken in writs of habeas corpus cases 
involving aliens ordered debarred or de- 
ported; appeals to the Department from 
excluding decisions of boards of special 
inquiry; and aliems admitted as visitors 
in whose cases bomds were exacted guar- 
anteeing their departure from the coun- 
try upon the expiration of the period 
for which they were admitted, together 
with the number of bonds forfeited in 
such cases. Statistics are compiled 
showing the number of deportation in- 
vestigations made and the number of 
warrants of arrest served in penal in- 
Stitutions, hospitals and almshouses; 
and also the primcipal activities of im- 
migration technical advisers stationed at 
several points in Evburopean countries. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 4, Mr. Hull continues his discussion of statistical information com- 
piled and published by the Bureau of Immigration. 





Careless Parking of Automobiles 


Problem Outlined by Connecticut Commissioner 
By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


ITH the crowding of highways by motor 
W vehicles in the near future, it seems 
ttention to an improper 
practice which is more or less condoned dur- 
ing slack traffic times, mamely, the habit 
which drivers for some tradesmen have of 
parking on the wrong side of the street for 
convenience’s sake while a delivery is made. 

Apparently this applies to all forms of 
business, and unless a delivery clerk or a 
tradesman is well instructed on the subject 
he is naturally apt to take the most con- 
venient places for the delivery of his mer- 
chandise and stop his car there whether or 
not it is on the right side of the street. 

In years past there have been many com- 
plaints made to the Connecticut Department 
of Motor Vehicles on this subject. Some have 
related to milk delivery cars and wagons and 
it is an ordinary, occurrence every Spring for 
one or more such wagons to be struck by 
motor vehicles and the milk spilled. Some- 
times more damage than that is done. 

Rural free delivery men are rather apt to 


timely to call 


move from one side of the road to the other, 
either when they travel in cars or where, in 
some remote districts, a horse is still used. 
This traveling across the street is naturally 
occasioned by the fact that the delivery 
boxes are on both sides of the highways. 


The law of the road is made for everybody 
and the safety of the public at large depends 
upon perfect observance of it. The more 
breaches of the rules there are which bring 
about actions umexpected by others, the 
more chances there are for misunderstand- 
ing and creation of difficulties. 

It seems fair at this time when traffic is 
regaining volume to call attention to the 
necessity for playimg the game according to 
the rules. Everyone should remember that 
the right-hand side of the road is the safe 
side on which to park a vehicle, even for a 
moment. If this rule is universally obeyed— 
in the city, in the country and at all times 
and places—a large number of serious acci- 
dents will be avoided. 
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WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921: 
“It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our 
national life are and to face them with candor.” 
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Preventing Spread of Disease 
By Regulating Laundries + + 





New York City Commissioner Describes Ef- 
forts of His Department to Protect Health of 
Persons Who Patronize Industry 





By DR. SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 


Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


ITH the majority of the 7,000,000 resi- 

dents of the City of New York residing 

in apartments the necessity for having 
their bed linens, napery and personal cloth- 
ing laundered outside the home, seems im- 
perative and the laundry industry here has 
grown to be one of the most important in 
the district, more than $100,000,000 being 
spent annually for this service to more than 
350 steam laundries. 


Because of the danger of the spread of 
infectious diseases as far back as 1917 the 
Department of Health decided to place the 
public laumdry under the supervision and 
inspection of the Division of Sanitation. 
And it laid down a set of regulations gov- 
erning the conduct of all such plants, and 
these regulations fill four pages in the Sani- 
tary Code. Unless the laundry complies with 
these regulations to the full it is not per- 
mitted to operate. 

The Sanitary Code’s regulations on laun- 
dries demand that the floors of the wash 
room be constructed of smooth, water-tight 
material, graded and drained to properly 
trapped sewer or cesspool connected drains. 
If the drainage is discharged into a cess- 
pool, the latter must be of water-tight con- 
struction. The floors of all rooms used for 
washing, sorting or handling goods must be 
kept in a clean, sanitary condition and in 
good repair. 

In every room where clothes are handled 
there must be ample natural light, but 
where the latter is insufficient artificial il- 
luminants may be used. But the latter must 
be arranged so as to prevent unnecessary 
strain on the vision or glare in the eyes of 
the workers. 


+ > 


Natural or mechanical ventilation, or both, 
must be used in each workroom, and each 
of these rooms must be kept at a proper de- 
gree of temperature and humidity. If nec- 
essary suction devices must be installed in 
the workrooms to reduce excessive heat and 
to remove excessive humidity. 

All clothing washed in the laundry must 
be washed in water of a temperature of 200 
degrees Fahrenheit. Provided, however, that 
this regulation shall not apply to clothes 
which are subjected on the premises where 
washed, to a temperature of at least 200 de- 
grees in the process of drying and ironing. 

When the laundry collector receives a bun- 
dle of clothing from a customer this bundle 
must be placed in a container and taken in 
the container to the laundry. Upon arrival 
at the plant only can the container be op- 
ened. Then the unwashed clothing must be 
removed from the container only in rooms 
provided for such work. It cannot be re- 
moved, sorted, marked or handled in close 
proximity to washed clothes. 

Where the same vehicle is used for col- 
lecting unwashed clothes, for delivery to the 
laundry and for the delivery of washed 
clothes to patrons, the interior of the body 
of the truck or wagon must be thoroughly 
cleansed after being used for the storage of 


soiled clothing. Where washed and un- 
washed clothing are stored in the same ve- 
hicle they must be kept separate and apart 
and that portion of the vehicle used for the 
storage of unwashed clothing thoroughly 
cleansed after each trip. 


+ + 


Protection for the health, limb and life of 
laundry workers also is provided in the 
code. It provides that all the machinery, 
including belting, shafting and other parts 
thereof, must be properly guarded and pro- 
vided with suitable safety appliances or de- 
vices. The machinery and safety devices 
must be kept in proper repair. 

An adequate supply of drinking water, fur- 
nished by means of sanitary drinking foun- 
tains or the use of individual drinking cups, 
must be provided for the employes. They 
also must have separate lockers for their 
street clothing; must have suitable toilet fa- 
cilities, with running hot water, soap and 
individual towels, furnished by their em- 
ployers. 

And every laundry must be kept in a clean 
and sanitary condition and conducted in 
such a manner as not to create a nuisance 
or conditions prejudicial to life and health. 

Inspectors of the Division of Sanitation 
regularly inspect every laundry in the city. 
In addition a general survey is made from 
time to time, and the last of these, made 
early in April of this year, showed that in. 
the main every provision of the Sanitary 
Code was being lived up to by laundry own- 
ers and employes. 

In the 341 plants in Manhattan, the 
Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens it was found 
that 236 were obeying the code to the full, 
while 105 were guilty of minor infractions, 
the majority of these due to carelessness or 
oversight on the part of employes. These 
infractions consisted mainly of such minor 
infringements as slight defects in equipment 
and upkeep, the eating of lunches in work- 
rooms and the lack of individual drinking 
cups, lockers and toilet improvements. Or- 
ders were issued against all violators and all 
errors corrected in a short time. 

Inspection of laundries is just one of the 
numerous activities of the Department of 
Health in its program to make New York 
the healthiest big city in the world. More 
than 75 per cent of the laundry owners have 
constantly been aiding in this movement, 
and their cooperation has been of great as- 
sistance. The other 25 per cent is gradually 
being convinced that it pays to live up to 
the Sanitary Code and to lend its coopera- 
tion to the Department. Each year the vio- 
lations of the code are becoming fewer. 


+ + 


Manhattan requires 91 steam laundries for 
the weekly washes of the residents of the 
island. In Brooklyn there are 146, in the 
Bronx 49 and in Queens 54. So that with a 
total of 341, the city certainly has every fa- 
cility at hand to keep clean, and that is the 
keynote of health. 





Reducing Losses Due to Fires 


Responsibilities of Louisiana Fire Marshal 
By R. J. GREGORY 


Fire Marshal, State of Louisiana 


HE Department of State Fire Marshal of 

Louisiana makes an earnest endeavor to 

prevent numerous and serious fire losses 
in the State. 


The Department functions 
educational, | preventive, 
advisory capacities. 

Its value as a statistical bureau will in- 
crease as its records increase and as those 
records are used to call attention to the 
great economic waste caused by fire, and its 
effect on the welfare of the State. 


Records are kept of all fires occurring in 
the State, their cause, the values, damage 
and insurance involved. These fires are 
classified at the end of the year according 
to location, Occupancy, cause of fire, and in 
various other ways in order that those in- 
terested may easily find the particular in- 
formation they desire. Records are also kept 
of the deaths and injuries from fire, of all 
arrests and prosecutions made by the De- 
partment and of other activities in order 
that comparisons and deductions may be 
made therefrom. 


Work along educational lines is expected 
to bear fruit in the future, as a great effort 
is being made to instil fire prevention ideas 
into the minds of today’s children in the 
hope that tomorrow's men and women vill 
have acquired habits of carefulness and 
watchfulness in regard to the prevention of 
fire. 


In addition to the regular fire drills held 
in all schools, simple fire prevention lessons 
are taught by means of attractive books and 
pamphlets containing stories and poems 
which engage the attention of children and 
awaken their interest in the subject. Short 
plays frequently serve to accentuate impor- 
tant points in fire prevention which are held 
by the retentive memories of the children. 


During fire prevention week, particularly, 
schools, women’s clubs and other civic or- 
ganizations are addressed and shown, by 
means of a small picture machine, scenes 
from actual fires depicting the disastrous 
consequences of carelessness with inflam- 
mable materials, or the lack of proper safe- 
guards against electricity, gas or other forces 
which serve man well but are a constant 
source of danger unless kept under control. 

Over one-third of the total fire loss occurs 
in dwellings, consequently our campaigns 
must gain the interest of the householder as 
well as the Owner or manager of a big busi- 
ness enterprise. It is only through the 
wholehearted cooperation of homemakers, 
business interests, civic agencies and public 
Officials that a concerted and effective en- 
deavor can be made to stop the enormous 
loss by fire. : 

The work done by the Department in pre- 
venting fires requires much effort and gains 
very little recognition, If losses are large 


in statistical, 
investigatory and 








there is always a feeling that something 
should have been done to have prevented 
their occurrence. On the other hand, when 
it is known that numerous hazards have 
been removed there is no way of estimating 
how many thousands of dollars were saved 
thereby, or if the lives of human beings were 
preserved through the safeguarding of their 
surroundings. 

In New Orleans, alone, 1,264 major haz- 
ards were removed during 1930 and many 
buildings demolished or substantially re- 
paired. Had these menaces been allowed to 
remain, who knows what might have been 
the result? If the average fire loss for 1930 
was $1,898.37 per fire, it is amazing to con- 
sider the value of work which abolished po- 
tential fires. 


The necessity for investigation of fires of 
unknown, suspicious or incendiary origin has 
been greatly increased in the past year, due 
principally, we believe, to the general de- 
pression. It has been noted that bad busi- 
ness years are usually followed by an in- 
crease in incendiarism. While there is 
always a certain criminal element that ex- 
hibits an inclination toward the practice of 
incendiarism, the average man will only re- 
sort to such a crime when he finds himself 
with his back to the wall financially and the 
value of his insurance policy is enough to 
cover his indebtedness and permit him to 
start anew with a clean slate, in so far as 
finances are concerned. 


Conditions have been such that the num- 
ber of incendiary fires has increased but we 
find some encouragement in the fact that 
there has been a decrease in incendiary fires 
set by members of families that are known 
from past records to be more or less ad- 
dicted to firing buildings for revenge, de- 
frauding the insurers, or other reasons. 


We believe this Department has done 
much to reduce fires among the latter class 
by making arson a very unprofitable and 
dangerous game. This has entailed a great 
effort on the part of the Department for 
the reason that the firebug works under 
cover of darkness, hence it is a difficult task 
to place the culprit at the scene of the 
crime, show the motive therefor and to ob- 
tain other evidence of sufficient weight to 
secure a conviction. 


The advisory work of the Fire Marshal's 
office covers not only the examination and 
approval, or disapproval of fire-escape plans 
but advice as to the best method of correct- 
ing existing hazards. 


Plans for buildings of certain types must 
be approved by the Fire Marshal before the 
erection of the buildings is begun. 

The Department, after ordering the re- 
moval of a hazard, is perfectly willing to 
advise as to the best means of protecting 
properties from future hazards. 


